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special concerns of rural districts. The Vermont Governor and the 
Commissioner of Education added information and concerns regarding 
the level and the allocation formulas for funding these programs. 
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REAUTHORIZATION OF THE EDUCATION 
CONSOLIDATION AND IMPROVEMENT ACT 



TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 10, 1987 

U.S. Senate, 

Subcommittee on Education, Arts and Humanities, 

Committee on Labor and Human Resources, 

St Johnsbury, VT. 
The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:05 a.m., at Lincoln 
Elementary School, St. Johnsbury, VT, Senator Robert T. Stafford 
presiding. 
Present: Senator Stafford. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF SENATOR STAFFORD 

Senator Stafford. This hearing of the U.S. Senate Subcommittee 
on Education, Arts and Humanities will please come to order. As 
the presiding officer for the hearing, I will say that coming up from 
Boston yesterday to the weather here was a reminder that it does 
get cold in Vermont. But we're very glad to be here, and we think 
this is a unique place in which to start hearings on reauthorization 
of elementary and secondary education. 

Since Congressman Jeffords and I both happen to be native Ver- 
monters, this will be the second time that we will have started our 
hearings for rewriting a major Federal program in education in 
Vermont where we'll probably get the best advice anywhere in the 
country. 

As many of us and this audience are already aware, ESEA is the 
Federal Government's major investment in the education of Ameri- 
can elementary and secondary studehts. The Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act was passed by the Congress in 1965 in recog- 
nition of the special education needs of children from poor families. 
In doing so, the Congress declared it to be the policy of the United 
States to provide financial assistance to local school districts to im- 
prove education for low income families. 

ESEA has been revised and refocused since 1965, but the under- 
lying premise remains unchallenged. It is in the national interest 
to substitute in with Federal dollars for the quality of education of- 
fered to educationally disadvantaged youngsters. Programs funded 
under the Elementary and Secondary Education Act, known as 
Chapter I and Chapter II, have, we believe, worked well. 

Bold spending by the Federal Government over the past 21 years 
have, we believe, made a significant difference in the lives of mil- 
lions of school children. In Vermont alone, close to 10,000 students 
receive Chapter I services each year. There are 100 additional 

(1) 
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teachers, and over 240 instructional aides working in schools 
around the State because of Chapter I funding. 

Since 1985, the Chapter II block grant has brought almost two 
and a half million dollars annually to Vermont elementary and 
secondary schools to fund local initiatives aimed at improving edu- 
cational quality. 

The number one item on the education agenda for the 100th Con- 
gress is the reauthorization of these elementary and secondary 
school programs. Our hearing today in St. Johnsbury is the first 
opportunity the Senate will have to examine the current status of 
the Chapter I and II programs in preparing for this reauthoriza- 
tion. 

As the ranking Republican on the Senate Subcommittee on Edu- 
cation, Art and Humanities, I will take a very active part in the 
reauthorization process. It may be all more active because Senator 
Pell, my longtime partner in educational matteis and with whom 
IVe changed places with as ranking chairman, I suspect will be 
very busy as chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations this 
year, and that will leave more of an opportunity for still more 
work. 

I will be looking to all of you to refine and explain our goals for 
reauthorization. But a few issues of particular importance to Ver- 
mont and to the Nation have already emerged. I'm disturbed by re- 
ports of the percentage of children living in poor families has in- 
creased in recent years. This makes increased funding for Chapter 
I and services to more eligible students even more important. 

Recently published national assessments of Chapter I defined as 
the two most difficult populations of poor students to serve as those 
residing in large urban areas and isolated rural communities. A 
low population State such as Vermont must operate numerous 
small Chapter I programs in order to reach the pockets of poverty 
found in the State. 

A minimum grant for the Chapter I will be an important goal for 
this Senator, I support local control and State flexibility in spend- 
ing Chapter II grant block funds. It would be unrealistic, however, 
to think Chapter II will emerge from this reauthorization without 
significant changes. Improved targeting of these funds on broadly 
defined areas, such as at-risk populations and tightened reporting, 
are likely amendments Tm likely to support. 

As a nation, we've offered public schooling to our children for 
over one hundred years. The outstanding commitment for educa- 
tional opportunities has helped preserve our towns and enabled our 
nation to develop the public school system in this Nation providing 
a new additional example of a Federal, State, and local partner- 
ship. No two communities have identical students to serve or re- 
sources to harness for the task. Similarly, geographic and economic 
factors vary dramatically from Vermont to California, for example. 
It's the role of Federal Government as we perceive it to identify 
educational priorities and determine what additional resources 
states and local entities will require to achieve. Si. Johnsbury is an 
excellent example of a local community that looks to local re- 
sources for education, but needs Federal assistance to meet the 
unique needs of its people. 
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I greatly appreciate having the opportunity to hold our first 
hearing at Lincoln School. I also want to thank everyone who has 
helped organize today's event. I look forward to hearing from the 
witnesses who are with us. I would first emphasize that we have to 
ask our guests and witnesses to observe the five minute rule in 
presentations so that we can conclude the hearing on a timely 
basis, and that way we can also accommodate panel members, and 
have time for questions. 

As a final personal note, let me say that \yhen I started going to 
school at the age of six in Rutland, VT, I spent the first six grades 
in a school there, which still exists, and the name of it was Lincoln 
Elementary School, so I should feel right at home here in St. 
Johnsbury. And in a sense, I guess as far as reauthorization is con- 
cerned, Fm going back to school myself. 

So that brings us to the witnesses and the first panel. And the 
first panel is already seated. Mr. Joseph Kasprzak, who is Superin- 
tendent of Schools in St. Johnsbury, and has been very courteous 
in showing us around this morning, with Mr. Frank Hubbard, the 
Assistant Superintendent and Coordinator of Chapter I here and 
who has also shown us around this building; Ms. Ann Warner, who 
is a teacher here, and Ms. Joanne Hurley, who is a teacher here. 

We'll start in the order that we presented the witnesses, al- 
though, gentlemen, we always yield to the lauies if they insist upon 
it. So we 11 start with you, Mr. Kasprzak. 

STATEMENT OF JOSEPH KASPRZAK, SUPERINTENDENT OF 
SCHOOLS, ST. JOHNSBURY, VT 

Mr. Kasprzak. I am pleased to welcome you. Senator, to St. 
Johnsbury, your staff, and also welcome to the various people that 
are here to testify for the St. Johnsbury School District and the El- 
ementary School District. 

We have programs from— well, our youngest student is ten 
months and goes through to a 21-year-old special ed multihandi- 
capped. 

Senator Stafford. Excuse me. Can you all hear all right. Is our 
PA system working? 

Mr. Kasprzak. I want to testify on behalf of the District to the 
importance of Chapter I and Chapter II. Chapter I is much more 
significant to us because it is helping us to serve 99 children in 
reading and mathematics. It also offers us the opportunity to have 
a unique program for early education. WeVe had an early ed pro- 
gram now for sixteen years. It's a combination of special education, 
compensatory education, and local eduv^ation. We fund the pro- 
grams through those three sources. 

I should bring to your attention that even though we're serving 
10 percent of our children that are deemed to be in need of special 
services, we also have another 16 percent of the children who are 
not getting additional services that should be. 

We do our testing of our 3- and 4-year olds in the community. We 
prioritize the needs of the children and serve the children that are 
most in need of this help. But, again, I wish to emphasize the fact 
that we do have 16 percent of the children that are still in need of 
additional help. 
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As far as Chapter II is concerned, we have certainly k^en most 
appreciative of the flexibility it's offered to us. With this flexibility, 
we ve been able to introduce programs and to provide opportunities 
for teachers to try some special ideas that they otherwise would 
not be able to do. 

Another major thrust of our Chapter II is a talented and gifted 
program. These students are at great risk as well. We're able to 
have a district talented and gifted program because of the Federal 
monies that have come to us through this program. 

I appreciate the support youVe given to this program and hard 
work. This morning you've had a chance to see firsthand some of 
the work that this has done. We visited the handicapped program 
here at Lincoln School, and I wish to thank you very much for this 
support. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Kasprzak follows:] 
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Senator Robert T. S'.'affcrd 
ChAfliplAin Hill 
Hlnooski • VT OSuOM 

Oedr S«nacor STaffozV.: 

X am pleased to welcoao you and your staff to St. Johnsbury Scliool 
District for the purpose of holding a hearing on Chapter X and Chapter 11. 

The Lincoln School was honored this past year for the cxcapl.117 
early rducation Progran which coablnes Chapter X and Special Education to 
serve our children who are in need of early intervention. I Invito you 
to visit our raulti-handicapped classrooQ while you are here at the Lincoln 
School and see, at first hand, sone of the results of your efforts on 
behalf of liandicapped and Chapter X children. 

Chapter X has become one of our major programs which provides direct 
help to children in heed of support in reading and aathenatic^. Ninety-ni>t<* 
children or 10% of our population are served by Chapter I. 

Our reading progr&n is organized with a Readi'.)g Coordinator and nod m it; 
aides. The Reading Coordinator determines the program for the stud«tfit and 
ttie aide carries it out with clo?e supervision. This allows us to serve 
many more children effectively. 

The early education program begins with a screening of all 3 and H 
year old children in this district. Children Identified as having delays 
in their development are brought into the prograa as well as )Mndlcap|)ed 
children w^io have been identified. believe that early ititervontlon 
prevents the heavy duty needs children would have as they grow older. 

Morp services are needed in ordtr to provide the necessary programs 
for children not served. There are another 16\ of students w)>o test !)«low 
tl»e MOth percentile who are not getting the special attention that would 
h«lP th«a succeed. 

Parents, students and teachers recognize the concentrated help pro** 
vided by Chapter Z services results in success for the student. Parents 
are very supportive, the children are responsive and the teaclters insist 
on these services fcr their students. 
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S«n«top Stafford! -2- 

Continu«d wupport for «ducttion iwst b« « priopity of our federal 
£Ovtrwi«nt. Rtgulationi aust b€ written with flexibility in order that 
we in Vermont c«n respono to our particular needs. 

Chapter XI funds are used prinarily to support our talented and gifted 
profraas. They ara designed to involve children. ' i problem solving « 
crtetive thinking and in developing their speciax interests. The flexi- 
bility offered with these funds is aost rvfreshing in that it allows us 
to introduce ideas «nd develop special projecrs for children. 

X look forward to partici?^tir.g in this hearing a.id supporting your 
effort* towards rteuthorizatior. of the Tducation Consolidation and loprovo- 
MDt Act. 




Sincerely 



Joseph S. Xasprzak 
Superintendent of Schools 
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Senator Stafford. Thank you very much, indeed. I would say 
that education has really been a labor of love on my part. I've been 
mixed up in a lot of other things that we think are important, but I 
think maybe education is the most important. 

Mr. Hubbard, we'd be happy to hear from you. 

STATEMENT OF FRANK HUBBARD, ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT 
AND COORDINATOR CHAPTER I, ST, JOHNSBURY, VT 

Mr. Hubbard. Again, Fd like to add my welcome to the North- 
east Kingdom. You certainly brought a cold day, but it's beautiful 
out there, and we welcome you to St. Johnsbury. I had the pleasure 
of showing your staff around the community yesterday, and it's a 
pleasure having you here in St. Johnsbury. 

As Assistant Superintendent, one of my key responsibilities is 
that of Chapter I Coordinator. I've been Assistant Superintendent 
for seventeen years and, therefore, have seen many changes that 
have taken place from Title I to that of Chapter I. Although maybe 
the legislation was only a change basically in title, one of the 
changes I believe for the better is that we've had a greater stress 
on the basic skills, on the basic skills of reading and mathematics. 

In St. Johnsbury at an early age, we stress reading. And then, in 
the middle school, we have reading and mathematics as a key ele- 
ment to our Chapter I program. We have in our Chapter I program 
aides, teacher aides that are working with the students, with Mrs. 
Greatorex who supervises the aides and sets up the reading pro- 
gram for each of the students. I have Mrs. Greatorex with us today, 
even though she is not testifying she's with us. 

Another important part of our Chapter I is the parental involve- 
ment. And one of the areas of parental involvement—T have Mrs. 
LaCourse with us who was on my parent advisory council, and that 
was a change from Title I to Chapter I, and we still maintain the 
parent advisory council. However, in the regulations, it states that 
there should be an annual meeting. I would suggest you might 
have more flexibility in the regulations than having just an annual 
meeting, in that you don't get many parents out for an annual 
meeting. A parent advisory council is much more helpful than 
that. 

Having visited our early ed project this morning, you will note as 
we were describing it to you that the local district puts a lot of 
money into that program in that 75 percent of the early ed teach- 
er's salary is paid out of local funds with 25 percent out of Chapter 
I. We like the Chapter I part of it because it is selecting those stu- 
dents most in need and has given the basic services at the early 
age.* We believe that reaching these students at an early age is ex- 
tremely important, and I want to emphasize the fact of the early 
ed program being an integral part of the St. Johnsbury district. 

An area of concern that I have— what I want to share with you 
is that of target school selection. For most in the room, that h a 
new term. St. Johnsbury is treated as a city district, the same as 
Burlington, Rutland and Barre. There are about ten communities, 
and really we don't think of ours as a city. We have small schools 
such as this one. And we have to meet the same regulations that 
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New York City and Boston have, and there's a lot of paperwork in- 
volved in the target school selection. 

The target school selection is when you take and get the number 
of low income families there are in each of the districts, and you 
provide Chapter I funds out to those districts with a high percent- 
age of low income families. Fortunately for Chapter I, we have 
enough low income in our area so that we have over 25 percent. 
The range of our low income in St. Johnsbury in our schools runs 
from 26 percent to 62 percent in our schools. And, therefore, we 
meet the requirements of the target school in that all of our stu- 
dents can receive Chapter I services. 

For instance, if we had a school that did not meet the 25 percent 
area that would mean that we could not provide Chapter I services 
for that school. Then you say, the district adds money, and let's 
have the district do it. Then you're following up the other parts of 
the regulations which has to do with comparability. Therefore, if 
the district has to provide it to that school, therefore, it should pro- 
vide to all schools, and you're not comparable in services. 

There's a lot of areas. One recommendation that I might make 
would be that you have a limit to the number of kids involved; 
2,500 or 3,000 students in a district, rather than think right now 
it's 1,000. That's putting it very small here for target school selec- 
tion. So I would have that as a recommendation. 

I'd like to spend just a minute on Chapter II. I was also involved 
as Coordinator of Title I, Title II, Title III, and Title IV back in the 
early days, and then with the block grants of Chapter II. It certain- 
ly was a great advancement of education in putting it in a block 
grant, and gave it more flexibility in the program. 

And I don't want to repeat what Mr. Kasprzak said r^arding 
Chapter II. We do use that well for our talented and gifted pro- 
gram. We use it for computer education in the elementary level 
and working in different areas. We've not had a chance to get local 
funds to work with these area programs. Last year, we were moni- 
tored or had a visit from the State Chapter II Advisory Council, 
and also monitored in Chapter I by the Department of Education 
in Washington. They came out to monitor our Chapter I program. 

Just in closing, one of the areas that appears to us is that we're 
going to be losing Chapter I funds. The reason that I say we're 
losing it is that Chapter I funds are allocated by county, and if we 
don't lose population within the county, the county may get more 
money. But St. Johnsbury, in that our population may not be keep- 
ing up with the rest of the county, will very well lose Chapter I 
funds. And that happened a couple of years ago in the changeover. 
So certainly if we could have additional funds for Chapter I alloca- 
tions nationwide and certainly for the State, it would be advisable. 

Again, I want to say thank you for coming to St. Johnsbury to 
hear us and just thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Hubbard follows:] 
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ST. JOHNSBURY PUBUC SCHOOLS 
3M WISmtN AVI. 
ST. JONNSSURY. VIRHONT 0S«19 



February 3, 1987 



The Honorable Robert T. Stafford 
U. S. Senator 
Champlain Mill 
Hinooski, VT 

Dear Senator Stafford: RE: Subcommittee hearing in St. Johnsbury 

Welcome to St. Johnsbury! As assistant superintendent in St. Johnsbury, 
one of my key responsibilities is that of Chapter I Coordinator. Having 
filled this role for the past seventeen years, I have seen many changes. 
One of the greatest changes is the type of student we are now serving 
under Chapter I. In the early stages of Title I we received enough funds 
to serve all eligible students. Now we are only able to serve those 
students in greatest need. It is always a joy to "graduate students" out 
of Chapter I. Our percentage of graduates is less since we are serving 
the low achiever, who certainly needs the help. However, we are neglect- 
ing those students just slightly below grade level who need the adc^tional 
help. Chapter I is doing an excellent job in meeting the needs of slower 
achieving students. The extra help in reading is going to help these 
youngsters for a lifetime. 

Mrs. Greatorex, Chapter I Reading Supervisor for St. Johnsbury, is with 
me today. She has the responsibility for supervising the teacher, aides 
and seeing that each of the students receives the proper service. She 
would be glad to answer any questions you might have. • 

Having visited our Early Education project this morning,, and you will be 
hearing testimony from the two teachers, you will also be interested to 
know that the local school district pays 75 percent of one teacher's 
salary. This conmunity is also a strong supporter of early education. : 
Reaching these students at an early age ir extremely important. 

An area of concern that I have is in regard to target school selection. 
In the present legislation, those communities that have more than one 
biiilding serving a grade level must select those buildings of highest 
percentage of low income families. This has nothing to do with edu- 
cational attainment. Fortunately, St. Johnsbury has a high number of 
low income families and meets the criteria of more than 25% low income. 
My recoqanendation would be that an exemption be made of communities with 
less than 2,500 students. It hardly seems fair that a student residing 
near the wrong school could not receive the same services. If the local 
district provides the services in that building, they are not providing 
comparable services as defined* in the Federal regulations. 
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The Honorable Robert T. Stafford 



February 3, 1987 



I' would fully support additional funding for Chapter I. Chapter I does 
make a difference. 

Being in charge of all Federal programs in the district, I also direct 
the services offered under Chapter II. I also coordinated programs in 
the old Titles II, III, IV. The block grant concept provides much less 
paper work and gives us greater flexibility in educational planning. We 
use a large portion of our grant for the Talented and Gifted Program. 
We probably would not have this program without these funds, which have 
€dso provided computer education for our elementary students. Last year 
we were visited by the State Chapter II Advisory Cocmnittee. 

It would appear that St. Johnsbury will be losing Chapter I and Chapter 
II funds, especially if you were to go to the 1980 census. Our per 
pupil cost and expenditures have been rising close to the state average; 
however, our population for the 1980 census is decreasing. These are 
good programs and are worthy of national support. 

Thank you for coming to St. Johnsbury. 



Sincerely , 




Frank A. Hubbard 
Assistant Superintendent 



FAH/mb 
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Senator Stafford. Thank you very much, Mr. Hubbard. You 
noted the paperwork under Title 1. 1 think there was some hope in 
Washington that the Internal Revenue Service had made off with 
the paperwork manufacturer when they started revising the W-4 
form, but I guess that really isn't so. 

Mrs. Warner, we'd be very happy to hear from you. 

STATEMENT OP ANN WARNER, TEACHER, LINCOLN ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL, ST. JOHNSBURY, VT 

Ms. Warner. I, too, would like to welcome you to St. Johnsbury, 
I m the Chapter I teacher in the Early Ed. program. We've been in 
operation for 13 years as part of the St. Johnsbury school system. 

Senator Stafford. It may be necessary to pull the mike over a 
little lower. 

Ms. Warner. Each year we give a screening for all 3- and 4-year 
olds m St. Johnsbury. If we admit them to the progi-am further 
testing IS done to target the special problems. Most of my Chapter I 
children are socially and economically deprived. We're serving 24 
children at this time. Many of them come from single-parent 
homes. Several of their parents are illiterate. 

The goal of my program is to raise the skill levels of children to 
kindergarten level, reduce the need for ser\'ices, and to help each 
person to understand that every person is different and every 
person IS special and to help children reach their full potential. 

I feel our program is effective because it's a five-day program; be- 
cause of our mainstream Special Ed. children (which FU let Jo tell 
you about) and the really outstanding people I work with. We all 
like our work and enjoy each other. The children sense our feel- 
ings, and it s a very nice place to be. Thank you. 

Senator Stafford. Well, that was something Calvin Coolidge 
could be proud of. We thank you very much. 

Can we hear from you Mrs. Hurley. 

STATEMENT OF JOANNE HURLEY, TEACHER, LINCOLN 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, ST, JOHNSBURY, VT 

T -^^^ Hurley. I am Joanne Hurley, Special Education teacher at 
Lincoln Elementary School. At Lincoln Essential, early education 
:s m the same room as the Chapter I early ed program. We have 
successfully combined them as one. Our curriculum includes the 
same activities for the children though they may be at a different 
level of difficulty. Anne and I, two special education aides, and a 
part-time speech pathologist are the faculty. 

The 10 special students this year that I am responsible for come 
h-om bt. Johnsbury and many of the surrounding school districts. 
This is the difference between my program and Ann's. All of her 
children come from St. Johnsbury Town. Mine is considered a re- 
'^^^^ ^^^Se from infant to 5 years, one of the 
other differences between mine and Ann's. 

These children have handicaps that have delayed development 
from IV2 to 2 years. The handicaps may be physical, mental or 
both. All of the children, if you visited the multihandicapped room 
this morning, all of those children started in our program when 
they were much younger. It was their first experience to education. 
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We see the combination of our two educational programs and the 
children we're serving as true mainstreaming. Our philosophy is to 
encourage every child regardless of its physical and mental impair- 
ment to attain the ultimate capabilities possible within the scope of 
our system. 

If you didn't have an opportunity to visit our room, you have to 
get there before 11 because the children leave. But we'd like to 
have you. Thank you. 

Senator Stafford. Thank you very much Mrs. Hurley. 

[Material submitted for the record by Ms. Warner and Mrs. 
Hurley follows:] 
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1/31/B6 



St* Johnsbury 
School District 



Ab&tiSfl 



The St. Johnsbury Eorly Education Project is o cooperative schoo) 
bo&ed progropi between Compensotory Education ond Special Education. 
Three and four year old children are presently being served m tw 
sessions. Funds are supplied by Compensatory Educationy Speciol 
Lducotion and the local district. The project wos recently ifconitored 
by the Office of Education m Uoshington end found to be in coibpliance 
iu oil areas. In realizing the problcths of supplanting fund, a speciol 
effort has been mode to be in co»pliancc in this area. * 

All students itipet in the sane classrooni and interact with eoch 
other. The two teocher!> (one Compensatory and^ one Special Education; 
develop the progrouip and Bteet the identified' needs of each of tne 
students. 

Ihe area that moKes the progroA unique is the cooperation between 
Compensatory Education and Special Education and the responsiveness lu 
neeting the academic needs of three and four year olds. 

St. Johnsbury School District has been serving three and four yeor 
old s1»!dprt6 for twelve years. 

aI. E£OJf^T r.'tSCRXPIION-ATTRIgyTES QF SUQC|S§ 

The Early Education Progrom m St. Johnsbury has been ?n operatic 
for tweJvf? yeors and was one of the first in the state of Vermont. It 
i& opeiotcd OS on mtcgrol part of the St. Johnsbury school system <Jncl 
followc the Kindergarten schedule. Classes are held five days per 
weel; . 

Porents are cjivcn hondouts describing the program and its expect 
^^^^ olionj . Brochures are distributed to local doctors and agencies. 

Our primory QooJs ore: 3) to identify and enroll children agpi. 
thref' and four who moy have £]gnificant delays in language? large 
musc'jf'r tnioll muscle control and cognitive areas; 2) to raise the skill 
)cvc)f. oi identified children to Kindergarten level by age fivpj 3) to 
iic^ns 1 sconi ly lowpr itic'need for Chopter 1 services for Kmdergortc 'i 
and primary ogc children; A} in help both Chcpttr I and Special Edv«- 
cotsprt children underftond that every person is different and evei >' 
person is sPeciaJ . - 

tx--^ »?. rnriLM'iNAiloy tjny thf btOUk^P BCUSPl. EBQEB^tirQIHrB 

Oiir f-rograpi begins eoch yfor witJ. a screening for all thre^ an^r 
four yoor old rhildien m the town of St. Johnsbury. The ccrrenirni 
PiocesE uti.'t the lievblopmentoJ Inventory for the Assessment of Learning 
(I'JftLR) stondordircd tf^rl of the developmental skills of Bmo3) o'ld 
JojOf n-vr-clf control r cpnci'^-l oworeness ond cognitive obilitift. 
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St» Johnsbury 
School I«istTict 

• * 
Scr^tnJr^c is conducted by o '^roup including Chopttr I "^'''^^i"^^^^; 
tUviVs \ducotion coordinotor, Chapter I reoding ^eocher. ^P^^^^J"^ 
lltcuo^f. teochor of the hondicopped, Chopter I ond Specio) Educotion 
oides? school district nurse ond the Eorly Educotion classroom stoff. 
The screening is odministered in the ouditoriu» of the so*.e school 
'building which houses the Eorly Educotion Progro»» 

Ihe Eorly Educotion Progron. is o fully porticiPoting con-ponent of 
the school syster.,. It $horet> building spoce with o multihondicopped 
clossrooB., o first grodP, o second grade ond two kindergorten rooo.fr. 

Dur Eorly Educotion closses porticipote in the »choo.l Christmot 
orooroiht toke odvontoge of Vermont Council on the Arts progron.s. Fire 
prevention WceK octivities ond porticipote in weeKly ii.u»ic ond sing- 
olong progroms which ore directed by our EorlV Educotion Prooron. 
Spcciol Educotion teocher* 

The Early Education Progroiu students ore tronsported by school 
district buses olong with older children* They ^Jore the sorue 
p3oyground orea^ond equipment with the other closses in the building. 

The Chopter I progron, hos o district Porent Advisory Council con- 
sisting of porent representoti ves from eoch of the seven --hpol build- 
ings ?n th/st. Johnsbury School District. ''^.^'^t^ 
Educotion FTogron, is on the council. Our progrom n-ointc o Ij^rory 
of T.>levont subject n.otter for parents in the community . f he ^^JJ^" 
covered ore child devplopB.ent, child fconogement, nutrition, heoltb, 
sofety ond leorning octivities for children* 

In addition to the librorV,^ the Chopter 1 Eorly Educotion teorli^T 
leads o Porent Support Group for porents in the progrom, '^^J^J^^'^!^*'^ 
porents ond porents of ony other three ond fouryeor olds in the con. 
Sunity.- We discus«> child development fWhy con't -.y four yeor old tie 
hit fihoec'f), «.anoger.ent of children fWhat con I do when ^hild 
won't mind n.e?'), nutrition CI didn't Know cocoo hos coffeine in 
itr>, sofety CI never thought obout it being dangerous for i..y child 
to run fron, ...e w».f.n I coll hin--). Ihey oUo VrVr"TJov.7^* (Boxet 
toys for whot oge-^* and 'Whot can I do if I orl fovorit; 

spoolfc, homemode ploydough, bog puppets ond counting gomes ore fovonte 

id.eos.) ' . , I - 

Porents ore •og^r to hove their children in the P»'oj^<»'** . 
receive ?eLphone coilo oln.ost every weeK requesting informotion obout 
th0 clost oT osLing for htlp with monagerhent or for leorning o^^jviiy 
silggcstions? I-oy 'care centers. Sociol ftehobilitation Services and 
PuhJ jc MeoJth rc.quPSt screening ond/or enrollment <or , ^^J //'^^J^^ 
hove contact w.U.. Porenti ond grandparents ore frequent ^^o^^^^'^j;' 
)tor^. forentf, of current ond former students os well os senior 
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St* Johnebury 
• ' Schooj Iiistrict 

Ihf Vfc.i-p,oni Siote Tooth Foiry progrooi's dentol hyQienist provides 
checKuj.fi. Thp locol police deportfient loonS o kit for fingerprinting 
the childrer. being screened, if the parent* wish to hove it done. The 
locol fire dcportinent. presents o fire prevention progron each yeor to 
help foniiliorize the students with safe practices. There is o fine 
tiuseusi in St. Johnsbury ghich welcones our onnuol field trip. 

Ihp St. Johnsbury School District promotes professxonol 
development based on two foctorsr the individual needs of each staff 
ihember? the overall district needs. The Early Education Program stoff 
is included in oil districtwide stoff development. Such topics o?- 
Effective Schools Research, Effective Communication and Parent 
Effectiveness Training ore offered. 

Our staff consists of o Chapter I teacher with o Bachelor's 
Hegree, o Special Education teacher with o Hoster's Degree and three 
Speciol Education aides. One of our aides is o certified teochert 
onother is currently earning her early education degree and the third 
is o porent of o former student of the program and is a licensed procii 
col nurse. The stoff members hove recently completed o course in Lon- 
guoge Acquisition and Communication and hove token courses in 
Childr«^n'¥ Literoturp, Leorning Theories, Child Development '^-•J Hethods 
and HoterteJs in Eorly Educotion. 

Orportijnities ore ovoiloble for staff members to attend oppropti* 
ote worKshopt ond vi&it other progromt. 

The- generol, direction o< the Eorly Education Program is under the 
Chopter I coordinotor. 

There is strong support from the school odministrotion and the 
£choo3 boord, o^ evidenced by o finonciol commitment of seventy 
fivf r'C'rcent of o tpocher's solory. 

Stror.o ieodcrshjp hos olwoys been o real asset to the St. 
Johntbur,^ Eorly Educotion ProgrOK.. Both the Chapter I and Speciol tdu- 
coiion teochers hove been with the progrom f^or oil of its twelve yeort. 
One of our oides hop been' uith us for nine yeors, one for five and on* 
for thr(.fe' yeorfc. Thf. ropport 0P.ong the odultsr and their enjoyment i,i 
their jpb«, is nensed by the children ond tends to mointom o good mood 
in thf- cloi-«rooni» 

Oot ^\oU y«PE ihf- lunch hour to discuss individuol childre»»% 
c lot rrcoi.. chonpEt* ond *juy concern& we m jy hove as o team. The emphos^i^^ 
Jt. olu'ot^ on tht ni-f-dc of the children. Differences of opinion or< 
)wo/' rp^olved t-y oddretsing the problem as 'What will be best fr-i 
Jti^ cliiliJ'* 
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Sl» Johnsbury 

*. ' buhooi lustrict 

both the chtcKlist ond the Pecbody picture Vocobulory Test ore 
used to determine entry level, organize 9roups ond focilitote 

progrorn pl'/.nning. 

After entry into the progrnr., tNe Teobody Picture VocQbulory Test 
<Q stQhdordised test which provides o developwentol/chronologicol oge 
coftporxson of vocobulory comprehenticji capabilities) and the progran. 
checKlist is administered to each child* 

The program ChecKlist is o chfccKlist of developn-entolly 
appropriate sKills in the language area <undbrstnnding qualitataves ond 
quontitotivef r following directions, class porticipation > , cognitive 
skills (shape and color recognition? numbers, lettsrs), motor skills 
(riding wheel toysr cluhbing, using scissors and crayons), ^ocio) 
behavior (sharing, respecting property of others) and srlf-help skills 
(putting on coot, washing own hands)* The checklist was originolly 
developed using items from the Wisconsin Strategies test, the brigance 
inventory of Early Pevelopment, the Battelle Ueveloptient lEjventory and 
thf- Learning Accomplishment Profile. These are oil standardized tests 
which contain the correct wording and developmentaJ appropriateness of 
iteft' <^or three and four year old children* The checklist is r «vieutd 
each yeor i.o accommodate changing requirenents* Sp«cJaJ tdu^.ction 

services ore indicoted, the Battelle DeveloRment Inventory j* used on 
an individual bosis (see PP* 9v 10)* 

ThP children'!, progress is wonitored Ciontinually ond evoluali^d 
three timef. u yeor with the program checklist ond, at entry ond e):itf 
with the Peabody Picture Vocabulary test. 

Ihf Early Education Program is unique in that it com'Jines Chopter 1 
and Speciol Education students in one program* Special Education 
students^ ore accepted hy referral fro* doctors ond human service ogcn- 
ciet. Chopter 1 children ore selected from the school census using the 
lOAL-Fv fcieening "tool. 

Expectations for both learning ond be^avior.are high in our pro- 
oroiu. Wf believe m the ability of all children to leorn and that »or1 
ite capable of more than n expected of then.* Their economic or locjol 
rr.vironmrnt should not prevent children from achieving thc^r <ujl 
polMitio). the best effort ond behavior from our children* V.ii 

mMivcMion di-viOopr fio.- leornmo to respect themselves ^^I^J^^^''^'* 
ond Ihe InowJrdgp thut tUvy will be supported, , ^^^^^ 'J i^?,, ,^ 

tbi r)acric.r.rM sloH f f-vrn i< tht y sometimes moke mistokef. Thfy Ifcu- ^ 
iUtf Off imporl.ont. people with importont opinions ond ftelm^c. 
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Sit Johnsbury 

' ' School DiKtrict 

Ipffhosj!. at put on the undorHonding of everyone being dJiMerent ond 
evttyone being tpcciol in some way. The positive interaction between 
hondicopped ond nonhondicopped it on eKcellent reinforcing couiponent 
.end Q strength of our Eorly Education Progro*. 

The Eorly Education Progroih provides o highly structured but very 
flexible environment. The active tines ore oltemoted with quiet octi- 
VI txes to prevent overstimulation or boredo*. Ue hove very few 
'discipline' problems. This is due to o clear understanding of staff 
e»:pectQtions and consistency of staff coniiiunication with the children. 
Wp have clearly defined limits and consequences (•If you throw sand you 
must leavr the sand boK* or 'You can't taKe another puzzle until you 
finish this one*). 

Praiser encouragement and respect for themselves, and others, i» 
our basic mi^ssoge to our children. The staff projects friendlinecs and 
enthusiasn. in the belief these attitudes are 'catching'. The Early 
Education classroom is o cheerful, happy place with interesting materi- 
ol& and activities, as well as emotional support* 

lh« L'oily Educotion Program consists of two 2 1/2 hovr sessions 
five* d^rs a weeK. 

IUp daily schf-dulo is planned to ma>:imire learning time. Thr«rr i\ 
n?. cJpodtimi*' in the classroom since teaching and learning ore taK)ii9 
place continuolly. ihe arrivol of the class is a time to teach takin(. 
nU ovlfido rlclhiny, putting on shoes ond putting thingJ. away. Duiinii 
Longuoge Stii;,ul«lion time we incorporate science, learning addfesst-r, 
cC'lortr. frhapes and language games using sentences, verbs, labenifiO. 
Story tituc alwovb evolvef. into nore language stimulation as we]] os 
btong a listening ociivity. Huostions, answers, concepts, and emoiionr 
ore tomi- of ihk* naiuio] outgrowtht of reading and discussing a story to 
smoJ] children. Snack time incorporates color recognition, shopov. 
motching (find where to sit and what Job to do). It is a time U' 
proctice social and self-help skills. Music is an e>:cellrnt listening, 
longfioor. and r.pciol nctivity, ond great fun. Free play (frt-e choice of 
fr jf»ctcd n.otrrio36) increafpc f^qU muscle .sKilUt (blocks, peghoordF. 
purrlcf), cognitive skills (motching tPoterialt, sorting, color gomnf), 
ffcia) ond reH-help obilitief (the children help with the cJeonMf.). 
ihe tir,v in the ouditoriun, ucing riding toys, climbing and cioing 
physjfoJ activiiier is coincidcntol with us^ng social skills such o^ 
c cope* rot ion, shoririg ond trying new things. 

typicol dox for Iho children iu the Eorly Education Piogro«i »«. 
o; i oJ Jews I 
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.•.CfiK'vhir 

<rritit*' (toff) 



(;t, Johnftbury 

CpDicQl pf ftciixilj: Childao scjcvctf 

»»lfhclp nKilUf dr»t»ing» tlioj-u^i 1 and 

rippinQf anitiotivvt putting Sprciol Cduc, 

tclcDoieflk fliiaj: =-—7 — r — -- 

•Longuoge »ti«ulotion conctntrotion on language Choptrr i ond 

rxpr«ft«ionv di»cu«ft>ng w*q Sptciol Educ, 

th^Tf grreting i^ongv doy of 
wtrKv ft^Qtoiifrv colorftv d»» 
cribing picturri t gQ»r» for 
uving phrotevv v»rb»» ten* • 
*. . . ICDCCii 



S'liian Group 
J'fj^lJ NUftclt* octiv- 
%ti9% (Clioptrr X 
tcochcr) 



Siko)) Group 

<Sp*ciQl Cduc. 
ti'ocher) 



Sfiori. ^tK'H 
(rnttrir ftoff> 



Mc.ry 
<(h4|*tii ] 



concentration on cognitive I Chopter I ond 

fti.on iiui^clc frKillftf fteoucn Speciol Cduc, 

cing thoughttf action* and (if oppropriotf) 

objvct^f Dionipulotivc »otrri 
olfcf fkC».or/ goiipfcv licteniog 
go»eSf quoHtotivrv quo';vi 
totivF goM'Sv colorftf cuttingv 
pointingt posting (handicopptd 

.iQilivadUQl aide nclclA - 

concentration on building lorgr Chopter I ond 
muftcle deisterity. ftiding toy»v SPcciol Ldnc. 

runningr ciix^bingv bolonce beoAv if appropriot*- 

boDsr obstacle course (physi 
colly handicapped receive therapy 
on iridivtdual basis with an aide 
21 ms 



Children find where they ore to ChvVt-er 1 ond 
sit by finding their noihrf o Special Educ, 

c&lor or shopc etct SnacK 4obs 
dpnf by chilnrenf They s*orK a 
colorcodt'd chort by their n«»H, 
S&ctal a»w«itiefi ond friendly 

cQDyeisaliPO cL'utdsfli ^ — r— ^- 

Listonlnr^ vKills <snd languogp thoplei- 1 ont» 
orqMifslK'fi and co»p*rehensiori« Special Cd*j( • 
Conrrpt auoreness. Stories 
reflect other activities: 
i»a.otioni.t aniftolfrv colors* 

CifiQltl l-JtiUtSl titi r---«- 

mIJSic - L»ll*n>ny ihtlU. Song*, and Chapter 1 ono 

((.pi-csol Educ. f jiig^trploj-f doy p»r» uech ' Speciol tduc . 



I ri'« ploy rrequently chongi^d ital«rlols or* 

(ff.tiro stofO opproprSutvly ui>ed In drofc^tic 

pXi/f block buildinpf sQ"d bo»v 
pointing ond Koutpulotivr »oteri 
alf> oif'Ofo F'utpor ute of mQt*i i 
olr if cnf oMro»jwSt cot'perotioii 
ond ^horihy fi'pfctcd (Ifir Chopter 
I clitldrrn Itidividuol l.onguogi* 

riM-^A^tm' yiib nfitui 



Chopter \ ond 
Speciol Cduc< 
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hX. Johnsbury 



-C»tlzviii: CL»Qi£Ql c£ fitiiiiiiji Cbiltficc ScivtJl.^ 

Outdoor PJoy Slidt, suino«» ployground Choptor 1 and 

«nd )*.ovir.9 ociivSii,,^. Self help »Klll SpccioJ Educ. 

iCUlilC £l2££2 ClSditti . . 
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St* Johnsbury 
School liiftrlrl. 

111* inttrufccnin ui.ed to nonitor Rtudtnt proQretP on* thi» PeoVcdy 
f'ictuie VocotuJory 1r*t ond the EorJy Educotion Piogrois cht-cK- 
litt* Jndivsduol records orr Krpt on toch childv including oM tff%Xf 
ond not^f* AM of tht utoff lioKt :)ototion» on individuol childiiMi 
7t indicottd* Thf records orr ikointoined in the clossrOOMi ond or** 
referred to during (toff di&cufsions obout children's proQress. 

Our holly Cducox.ion Proyrom holds porent/teocher conference!* threr 
tiutv o .C0f# teochert or* ovoiloble to porv if. ot ony tifce. Ihp 

checklist is rpvirucd ond suggestions node or probleibs discussed* 

A piogrom neuflctter Ki*i*p3ng porrnts in^oriied of our cloc^rooe* 
activities ond including hints ond Ir/orning ociivitivs is setit to 
porrntf oppro'.uikotf^ly once o ihonth* Porents ore often contocted ond 
convul t4taon obout problems or concerns is frequent. Porents ore 
oluoyc uelcopip i»^ our clossrooii. 

Students: Up hovp found the best reword for good effort to be o feel 

<nn of pridi? ond self worth* Ue believe^giving o«t 'sticKcrfc' 
rcSuHs in cii^^dren e:!pecting Aoteriol coihptnsotion for eoch Saoll 
accot«|*l If hfccnt* For three ond four yeor oldsv displo/ing o 
CtiilU't* woiKi o sincere SK>Uev o hug* o word of proisev ore n^orir 
thon enough ibotivotion to Keep trying to do their bevt* 

£«toff: ItiC ^rt-quint colls frou* people in the co**unity for odviri* or.d 
hcjpi th^ rofc-i>oJ5 frob hu»ion service ogencios ond reqg'(*Sl> for 
in4 oifootioh, 4 1 om friends of progron porent'^v is the stoff's novt 
volurd recognition* 

13. EVfitUMlUy bESUL!« USEL* ECB EliQJECI IdLBQilEtiEyi 

Ttif St. Johti»t>ui> f.orly CduCotion Progroh is evoluoted through 
t^v pro^roPi rhecKJist of skills 'tiostery. It is odiiloif terrd thf 
ti•l^s eocti yfor . Ihe t.h^cKlist hos been chonged ond upgioo 
periodicoMy to bf*11t*r luppt the npf«ds of the progrofc. In tUk twelve 
yC'Of^ of the progiok theie hove hefii »ony,chonges os o result of thi» 
ycorly evoluotion. ' ' 

Our fignHicor.t chonge w( s.ode uos eKtendlng the Coily CdurotK^n 
l'iC9»<k<». froN loui ti* fivt Ooys pvr week to better serve \he n»»cd« of 
ttie chi IdrMi . 

^U^' f «-0^('<t> f utMrn Vocobulor/ lest is odt«ini stei ed os o pi* oiid 
port tc&t . 1h^ det( » ipt >nrt of th test ond results ore discusstd ir. 
1)1 iTojrcl i f loci) v«'>r.f-si and Achjrvefcent. 
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Ft. Johnfbury 

\ ' ' School I'istrict 

I<ecou»e of th«» ages of the children in the project? few reliable 
and voljd standardized iestt ore avoilable to neasure growth ond 
progroiTi el fectivenc^i . 

Through the pxperience of twelve yeor», the teacher»ode checKlisl 
(copy ottachtd) js the aoct reliable keoture os to whether o child ho*. 
Bid'tertd on.i rctoined o porticulor sKillt This checklist is 
odBiini^terffd thr^e tJBies eoch yeort 

Ebch studpht it- olso pre ond post tested with the Peobody Picture' 
Vocuhulory Tf i-* . The- PPVT is on Individually od^inistered, nom 
rpfojcncid, wide rongc» power test of receptive ''ocobulory. The levt 
is designed for persons 2 1/2 through 40 years of ogtt The PPVl wos 
slandordirc'd nationally on a selected softple of otout 4200 children* 

Ths- renults of the 1984-1985 yeor showed on overage pretest KCH of 
of 24.36 or.d o post NCE score of 39.79t giving on NCE goin of 15.43. 
lut- to the BB.a)l nuftber of early education progro»s, there ore no 
state figures to copit>ore with sustoined goins. 
I 

T^" following chart is o result of o followup study of the post 
five yroff. 

1983 1982 1981 ' 1980 1979 

12S4 i2e2 12fi2 1280 

Totol nU0«bi^i' of Choptfcr Z Early Cd 

siudciits tliot rccpjverf vrivicec 22 23 24 27 21. 

N-in<het C'l ftudcrntr. Ihot hove •iPVf'd 

outsjdp thv S>t. J. JJchool district 5 3 4 11 10 

Numt'«>r 'o4 ftudents still receiv- 
ing (hoptf-f 1 seivici'S B 5 0 7 7 

Nun>l<M of ituderits recf^iving no 
spf'Cio) ffi^icf*! (gtoduoted froN 

Cl.oplci 1) 9 15 12 9 8 ' 

r*-ic«^iit cf ttiOfc f.tJll living in , * 

\>\ . .loiidbtury who groduoted ^rofa 

pio'jtor. ■ ^ 52.9 75.0 60.0 56.2 5?. 5 

III rv<flual3iig tho recults ot presented in the obove chortr jl i« 
(•v)dirril thot In c-och of <hf* years over 53Z of the students living in 
J'. JohMliJi y OK not rtctiving special help. In 1982-19^3 70% of the 
'> ui«. r.ls not rrcf'ivc tpecjol heir. You will note thot thi» is one 

c.< tilt gt».jJt t'f til*- i-t. Johnsbuiy Eoily Education Project. 
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i Senator Stafford. I do have a few questions here. Tm going to 
start with Mr. Kasprzak and Mr. Hubbard. And let me first say to 
you both that I want to compliment you on your work as adminis- 
trators and your work on promoting programs that you let us visit 
this morning. 

Both of you mentioned that many students who should be served 
by Chapter I are not because the funds are not there. Would you 
care to briefly expand on that observation. 

Mr. Kasprzak. The testing that we do helps us identify from the 
twenty percentile down to the level of special education 'care. Then 
we prioritize by need, and what we're not serving with special serv- 
ices are the children that are in the thirty to forty percentile. The 
forty percentile would be the low-average area. That is not to say 
that theVre not getting services. They're not getting as many serv- 
ices as they might if we had received more funds. 

St. Johnsbury has supported education very, very, well. For ex- 
ample, all of my first grades have full-time aides. This is so that 
there is more adult attention available to the children. We have in 
St. Johnsbury 70 to 75 volunteers who work within our school 
system. I guess the problem is that it's not under the auspices of a 
Title I or Chapter I program. Frank, you might want to elaborate 
further. 

Mr. H.. :^ARD. One of the real joys of Chapter I is being able to 
graduate out of the program. And you take a youngster between 
the 30th and 40th percentile, maybe just that little bit of help is all 
that youngster needs to get in to doing grade-level work. And that's 
where we really like to put our services. But we do take and priori- 
tize, and more of our children are receiving help at the lower levels 
as slower learners that need the help. But you don't see the quick 
advancement that you do of those that are just slightly below. And 
I think if we had more funds to service up through the 40 percent- 
ile, then I think we'd see better results. 

Senator Stafford. Thank you. Is there anything the federal gov- 
ernment could do to encourage more early intervention in educa- 
tion programs like the one you have here? 

Mr. Kasprzak. I think one of the things they may do would be to 
be more positive about education in general. I have a sense that 
our Mr. Bennett is like a loose pistol every once in a while. If he 
were a little more positive, I think perhaps the rest of us could deal 
with our constituents a little easier. I thmk. Senator, you said it in 
your opening remarks that education is one of the most important 
activities we have because we're dealing with the future and it's 
our future. And as long as we keep saying that, and believing that, 
we'll have everyone believe that as well, and the children will ben- 
efit. 

Senator Stafford. Then we'll try to see that we recognize the 
constructive comments that Mr. Bennett occasionally makes, espe- 
cially with regard to higher education, and we'll pursue our own 
force on other areas where we think maybe he's promoting discus- 
sions, but possibly wrong. 

Do the middle schools in St. Johnsbury offer any special pro- 
grams to the disadvanteged or handicapped children. 

Mr. Kasprzak. Yes, in our middle school, we have services of the 
speech pathologist, we have a resource room for special education. 
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we have— I have to hesitate a little— we have one teacher that we 
sometimes refer to as a generic teacher. This generic te':\cher works 
with children that have a difficult time coping with the system, 
and she s a very strong supporter of these students, an asset and a 
advocate, and a tutor. We also have aides that are under the Chap- 
ter I program that work with children in need, and they work 
within the classroom and help the children to finish or keep up 
with the course work. See, we have a lot of services that are avail- 
able to these children. 

Senator Stafford. Let me ask you this: Have you had an oppor- 
tunity to follow any of your students who have started in these pro- 
gram under Title I? Have you had a chance to follow them through 
high school or in their lives beyond high school and see how they 
have done? 

Mr. Kasprzak. We want to make sure we get the early ed figures 
on that. 

Mr. Hubbard. I think that some of the testimony that was in- 
cluded on the record on early education had some of those figures. 
As far as early ed is concerned, we've followed, them through, and 
Chapter I does make a difference. The thing that is awfully hard to 
ev^uate is to say, maybe they didn't do as well on the tests as you 
had hoped, but then what would they have dqne if they had not 
had Chapter I. And I think that is a real significant thing. And 
we ve been able to follow them through. We've done a longitudinal 
s^dy on the effect of the Chapter I, and have done a sustained 
effect study of Chapter I, and it does make a difference. 

Mr. Kasprzak. In the early ed, and you have the figures for your 
children. 

Ms. Warner. OK. I guess the latest ones I have are 1983-1984. 
I he total number of Chapter I early ed students that received serv- 
ices was 22; 5 of them moved, 8 are still receiving, 9 are not receiv- 
mg, 52 percent of those still living in St. Johnsbury graduated from 
the program. 

Senator Stafford. Thank you. That's very interesting. 

Is it difficult, may I ask you, to keep the teachers? Mr. Kasprzak. 
St. Johnsbury is a very good district so we don't find ourselves in 
difficulty. I would say that the turnover has probably been more 
significant in the special ed area, but in Chapter I and regular 
school districts, we're a very stable district. 

Senator Stafford. Is there a strain on special education teachers 
higher than on normal classroom teachers? 

Mr. Kasprzak. It is for the ones that are primarily working with 
the profoundly handicapped. That seems to take a toll after three 
or four years. 

Ms. Hurley. It's difficult to see such slow progress. It's hard on 
the teacher. 

Senator Stafford. How do you get parents involved in your 
schools? Again, I'm speaking to the administrator primarily here, 
but the teachers also. 

Mr. Hubbard. We have a parent advisory council, and I'd like to 
maybe have Mrs. LaCourse speak here as to her part as far as the 
parents involvement in oiir community. 

Senator Stafford. Certainly. 
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STATEMENT OF SYLVIA LaCOURSE, PARENT ADVISORY 
COUNCIL, ST. JOHNSBURY, VT 

Mrs. LaCourse. I would just say for myself, I have a daughter 
that participates with this Title I, Chapter I. She's at the Academy 
for her first year. She's had the program for 7 years. Her's was 
mostly math. She's still slow. in math, but she's with her grade. She 
didn^t stay back. 

We have a meeting about four times a year because I ^/ant to 
know what is going on \vith my daughter. I'm there. I talk to the 
people and invite them— we have speakers come in to talk about 
the regulations and the rules. I guess just being interested in the 
child*s education, you're there and ^ou can commit yourself to a 
few meetings a year. 

Senator Stafford. Well, thank you very much. I might say to 
the teachers that we have a daughter who is a special education 
teacher over in Montpelier. She's been one, I don't know, for 13 or 
14 years now, and she's the only one left of her class in getting a 
masters degree in special ed teaching, and said that all of the other 
ones are burned out. She's also quite outspoken with her view- 
points, so the Senator gets ready information on the special ed 
problems. 

I see that you have used block grant funds for gifted and talent- 
ed programs, as well as for computer purchases. Can you briefly de- 
scribe that for us? 

Mr. Hubbard. With our talented and gifted program, we've done 
the reverse of what we're doing in Chapter I. We take those that 
are at the other end of the scale, and we've hired a talented and 
gifted coordinator who goes into the schools, and works with the 
teachers, and also takes the students out and gives enrichment ac- 
tivities for those who are talented and gifted, and provides this 
service as a backup to the teacher, but also services to the students. 

And then at the elementary level, we have purchased Apple com- 
puters, and we have one classroom — ^you didn t see here this morn- 
ing—there was a computer there that the second grade class is 
using for computer. And we have it at other elementary schools as 
the teacher sees the need and as the teacher becomes familiar with 
the use of the computers in the elementary education. 

At the middle school, we have a computer program; but we 
haven't used Chapter 11 funds for that program. 

Senator Stafford. Thank you both very much. Let me say now 
to the teachers, is there anything either of you would like to 
change about the two federal laws. We would accept comments you 
might wish to make away from here in writing, if you wish. 

Ms. Hurley. Many of the children that are bused in to our pro- 
gram from other districts ride over an hour on a van, and for a 3- 
year old, they arrive sound asleep and that's very hard. I think 
that there should be more programs like ours so that these poor 
little tykes wouldn't have to go so far. 

Mr. Kasprzak. Senator, if I might add to that. I have a real con- 
cern about the older handicappM people that we have. We have 
them in our program from the time they're 10 months old to the 
time they're 21-years old. After that, there is nothing left out there 
for them, and very often all the work that we have done is lost. I 
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don't know what the solution is, but someone's going to have to 
start looking at that and start thinking about providing group 
homes, something to maintain the efforts that have been done. 
These people can be quite self-sufficient, and that's not happening 
because there s nowhere to go. And it's a real concern of the par- 
ents and mine as well. 

Senator Stafford. All right. I agree with that. That's true. Let 
me ask the teachers again, are there any special programs for your 
children at the middle and high school levels? 

Ms. Hurley. There are regional special ed programs in the dis- 
tnct for children starting with our program right on throudi the 
Academy. 

Senator Stafford. Let me ask the $64,000 question to the teach- 
ers. At this point if either of you now had the choice as to profes- 
sion, do you think you would chose teaching? 

Ms. Warner. Definitely. 

Ms. Hurley. Absolutely. 

Senator Stafford. I think you got a hundred on that. Well, let 
me express our gratitude for joining us this morning and appearing 
on the panel with us. And I can assure you what you've said will 
be taken seriously by the committee when we start working on the 
reauthorization of elementary/secondary education this year. So 
from Senator Pell and myself and the others on the committee, 
we re m your debt. Thank you. 

Mr. McGraw. May I ask you a question. 

Senator Stafford. Yes, you may. 

Mr. McGraw. Last night on Channel 3 news, they reported on 
that there were 20 questions that they posed to the high school stu- 
dents m the Burlington area, very basic questions. Average was 
very, very low. The questions were basic, like how many States are 
there, or name the six New England States, what countries we 
border on m the north and the south, questions like that. And they 
were all questions that Fm sure you and I knew the answers to 
when we were in the fifth and sixth grades, but these high school 
students did not do very well; very, very poorly. 

And I was wondering if there was any program going to be put 
back into the school system where they could learn more about 
current events, history and geography? I think it's very important. 

benator StafK/Rd. Could we have your name for the record. 

Mr. McGraw. Yes. Before I sit down, I want to thank you as a 
Vermonter for your stand for protection of the environment. It's 
reassuring to see that there's one who stands for protection of the 
environment. And I enjoyed your program last night on Channel 

Senator Stafford. Thank you very much. We need your name 
for the record. 

Mr. McGraw. WilUam L. McGraw, 5 Elliot Street, St. Johnsbury, 
VT. I m a retired postmaster. 

Senator Stafford. The next panel. Panel H, will be Ms. Mary 
Ann Riggie, who is the Chapter I Coordinator, Orleans-Essex North 
Supervisory Union, Derby, Vermont; Pamela Simpson, Coordinator 
m Caledonia North Supervisory Union, Lyndonville; Kathryn 
Blair, Chapter I Coordinator at the Red Village School Lyndonville: 
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and Susan James, Chapter I Coordinator, Windham Southeast Su- 
pervisory Union, Brattleboro, VT. 

r trust the roads, were all right from Brattleboro up here? 

Ms. James. Except for my driveway. 

Senator Stafford. That's typical of the whole east. We welcome 
you here, and we'll go in the order in which your names have been 
called. If you have supplied us with a written statement, we'll put 
those in the record as if read, and we'd ask you to confine yourself 
to about 5 minutes in the oral presentation. So, Mary Ann, you're 
up, and you'll have to pull the mikes up a little. 

STATEMENT OF MARY ANN RIGGIE, CHAPTER I COORDINATOR, 
ORLEANS ESSEX NORTH SUPERVISORY UNION, DERBY, VT 

Ms. RiGGiE. The Orleans Essex North Supervisory Union is char- 
acterized by a mix of farming, forest products and service indus- 
tries. You might ask if the district is rural. The Supervisory Union 
is composed of 12 town school districts and one union high school 
district. Three of the towns have elementary schools with only 
three classrooms serving from six to nine grades, and two of the 
towns have elementary schools with four classrooms. Of the re- 
maining seven towns, four have elementary schools with fewer 
than 200 students. Couple this information with the fact that the 
Supervisory Union serves a land area of 476 square miles. The 
total population is just over 17,000, so the ratio is 36 people per 
square mile. A full day of travel is required in order to pay a brief 
visit to each school. One could say that it's rural. Another descrip- 
tion is sparse. . . 

The setting defines the way we conduct school business. Logistics 
are crucial. Chapter I provides service in each one of those elemen- 
tary schools. In three cases. Chapter I staff travel daily between 
towns. The cost to the program must be docked twice: once for the 
loss of instruction time, once for additional travel expenses. Chap- 
ter I students in each building require appropriate teaching materi- 
als. Materials must be sufficiently diverse to meet the needs of a 
wide range of ages. Although many resources are shared among 
buildings, certain basic materials must be present in each building 
whether it is Westfield, with eight Chapter I students. Jay \vith 14, 
or Derby with 40. A significant portion of my time is spent circulat- 
ing teaching materials from school-to-school. 

Supervision of staff is made costly, again because of geography. 
Supervising teachers and myself lose time on the road and accumu- 
late mileage reimbursement requests. 

In summary, I am speaking about the economics of scale—small 
scale. I ask that when the criteria of size, scope, and quality are 
reviewed, reauthorization language accommodate the fact that 
rural areas will have unique overhead expenses. At first glance, 
tbase expenses may not appear to be instructional costs, however, 
quality education will not proceed without them. 

You might ask if the taxpayer is getting quality in the rural set- 
ting from his tax dollar. I would like .to quote from Chapter I, 
Achievement Gains 1981-85. 

In all cases, students were pre- and post-tested with a nationally normed achieve- 
ment test. Pre-tests were conducted in the fall of the school year; post-tests in the 
spring of the school year in which Chapter 1 services were delivered. 
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In both the subject areas of reading and math, the students in Vermont's Chapter 
stud^^tiwly^^^'^^ ^ ^^""^ average than do 

For the^Orleans-^x North program, recent reading achievement gains have 
f^TuX rT ^^^^t^y ^^y^ the state average. The most notable trend across 
tne last d to 5 years m the readmg achievement scores, again in relation to the state 
average, have been an increase from average to above average scores. 

In the area of math, recent achievement gains have generally been around the 
state average. The most notable trend across the last 3-to-5 years in math achieve- 

"^^^^^^ ^ been an increase from below 

average to average scores. m^*""' 

The taxpayer is getting all one hundred cents for his dollar in 
our rural setting. 

Another issue in our remote area is staffing— staffing with certi- 
fied teachers versus teachers with non-certffied aides. Historically 
the Orleans-Essex Chapter I project has staffed a majority of teach- 
ers supplemented by a few aides in order to provide a foundation of 
skill, knowledge, and attitudes on staff. 

My experience in visiting and intervievdng for aide positions has 
been that I am sifting r^smn^s to find applicants with a high 
school diploma. Other less remote areas have access to an aide ap- 
plicant pool v^ath post^secondary education and frequently to indi- 
viduals certifiable as teachers. By and large, we do not. Yet, fund- 
ing cuts are forcing many districts to change their staffing patterns 
to an aide model. In my judgment, such a change in my district 
would undermine the Chapter I program. 

Money or its lack: In Orleans-Essex North this year, we are serv- 
ing 26 percent of the students who are eligible for reading and 7 
eligible in math. These figures do not include 
North Country Union High School, which does not have a Chapter 
1 program this year. We are serving with regard to all Chapter I 
components 121 fewer students or 27.6 percent less students than 
last vear, as we absorb an allocation reduction of $32,000. Two and 
one-halt school positions were eliminated with the funding cut and 
in anticipation of even leaner years. A math component at the high 
school was eliminated. The "dollars and cents" is that the number 
ot children served is m direct relation to the amount of money ap- 
propriated. 

The elementary schools in Orleans-Essex North do not have a lo- 
cally funded compensatory education program. When Chapter I eli- 
gible children are not served by Chapter I, unless they meet the 
criteria tor special education, other intervention services do not 
exist. Their needs must be met in the regular classroom. I know of 
only two classroom teachers in our district, incidentally both in the 
same building, who are trained as reading specialists. Classroom 
teachers, principals, and Chapter I staff express frustration each 
tall when final selections are made for the Chapter I program, and 
a lar^e number of students are left on the waiting list. For many 
teachers, it is an agonizing choice to decide between children with 
clear needs. 

I cite this information as a way of illustrating the clear need for 
continued Chapter I services funded at an adequate level. They 
make a difference in the lives of kids. Thank you for this opportu- 
nity to address the committee. 

Senator Stafford. Thank you very much. 

5-173 - 87 - 2 



[The prepared statement of Ms. Riggie and responses to questions 
submitted by Senator Stafford follow:] 
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STATEMENT OF MARY ANN RIGGIB 
Senator, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

Hy nan* is Hary Ann Rlggl*. This ymr la my fourth as Chapter 1 
Coordinator for tha Orlaana-Eaaax North Suparvlaory Union (OENSU). The 
district bordara Canada. A mix of farslng* forest products and 
aarvlca Industries charscterlz* the econoay. 

Vou night ssk If the olstrlct Is rural. The Supervisory Union Is 
conposed of twelve town sohool districts and one union high school 
district. Three of the towns have elenentary schools vlth only three 
clasaroons serving fron 6 to 9 grades and two of the towns have 
elenentary schools vlth four classrooas. Of the remslnlng seven 
tovns* four have elenentary sohools vlth fever than 200 students 
(Appendix 1). Couple this Infornatlon vlth the fact that the 
Supervisory Union serves a land area of 476.09 square miles. (1) 
The total population Is 17,103 yielding s rutlo of Just under 36 
people per square nlle. A full day of travel Is required in order to 
pay brief visits to esch sohool. One could ssy that Is rursl. 
Another description Is sparse. There are not miles of uninhabited 
voodlands, rather dwellings and villages are scsttered anong farmland 
and forest. Often teachers do not see other teachers rit their grade 
level for vssks at a tine. 

The setting defines the way ve conduct school business. 
Logistic* sre crucial. Chapter 1 provides service in aach one of 
those elenentary schools.^ In three cases Chsptec 1 staff travel dally 
between towns. The cost to the progran nust be docked twice t once for 
lost Instructional tine, cnoe for additional travel expenses. .Chapter 
1 students In each building require appropriate teaching naterlals. 



(1) Adapted fron 1986 Vermont Yearbook published by the National 
Survey, Chester, VT 
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Hatvrlala mumt b» auff lolvntly dlvvra* to MMt th» n»»d« of • vide 
ran0» of a0v«. Although Many rMOorcaa (fllii«trlp«, caasvttva, prmdm 
book*) mrm oharvd aMong bulldlnga^ oartaln baalc aatvrlala Muat bo 
prMvnt In vach building vhathar It ±m Waatfiald vith 8 Chaptar 1 
atudanta, Jay with 14 or Darby vith 40. A aignificant portion of my 
ti«« im apant airoulating taaching aatariala froa achool to achool. 

Suparviaion of ataff la aada coatly again bacauaa of gaography - 
auparviaing taachara and ayaalf loaa tiaa on tha road and accuaulata 
ailaaga raiaburaaaant raquaata. 

In aumaary, I aa apaaking about tha aconoaica of acala - aaall 
acala. I aak that, vhan tha critaria of aiza# acop* and qualilly ara 
raviavadf raikUthorization languaga acaoaaodata tha fact that rural 
araaa vill hava uniqua ovarhaad axpanaaa. At firat glanca thaaa 
aKpanaaa aay not appaar to ba inatructional coatai hovavar, quality 
infitruotion vill not procaad vithout thaa. 

; You aight aak if tha taKpayar ia gatting quality in a rural 
aatting for hia taK dollar. I vould liUa to quota froa Chaptar I 
Achiavaaant Oaina i9fli-fl5 (Appandix 2)t 

"In all caaaa atudanta vara pra*-and poattaatad 
vith a nationally noraad aahiavanant taat. Prataata 
vara conductad in tha fall of tha aahool yaary poattaata 
in tha apring of tha aahool yaar in vhiah Chaptar 1 
aarvicaa vara dalivarad. 

Zn both tha aubjaot aroaa of raading and aath, 
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,th» •tudvnts in V»r«ont'« Chapter 1 prograaa ■«!<• 
Imrgmr gmXnm from th» tmll to th» spring on th» 
•v»r«g» than do studMis nationally. *. . . 

*For th» OrlMns-tsMK North progrsa, r»c»nt 
reading aohi»v»Mnt gaina hava ganarally baan 
■ignifioantly abova tha atata avaraga. Tha aoat notabla 
trand aoroaa tha last thraa to iiva yaara in tha 
raading aohiavaaant aooraa, again in ralation to 
tha atata avaraga, haa baan an inoraaaa iroa avaraga 
to abova avaraga aooraa. 

In tha araa of aath, raoant achiavaaant gain* hava 
ganarally baan around tha atata avaraga. Tha aoat notabla 
trand aoroaa tha laat thraa-to-f iva yaara in aath 
achiavaaant aooraa* affain in ralation to tha atata avaraga, 
haa baan an incraaaa tron balov avaraga to avaraga acoraa. * 

Tha ta»payar ia gatting all 100 cant» tor hia dollar in our rural 
aatting. 

Anothar iaaua in our ralativaly raaota araa ia atoffing - 
ataf fing vith oartif iad taachara varaua ataffing vith non-cartiiiad 
aidaa. Hiatorically tha^Orlaana*Caaax North Chaptar 1 project haa 
ataffad vith a aajority of taaohara aupplaaantad by a iav aidaa in 
ordar to provida a foundation of akilla, knovladga and attitudaW on 
•taff . My axparianoa in advartiaing and intarviaving for aida 
poaitiona haa baan that I aa aifting rlraua^a to find candidataa vith 
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hlgh^aohool diploaa. Othvr rvaot* mrmmm hmvm ace*** to an aid* 

applicant pool with poat-aacondary aducatlon and Iraquantly to 
individuals oartifiabla aa taachara. By and larga «• do not. Y«t 
funding cuta ara forcing aany diatricta to changa thair atalling 
pattarna to an aida aodal. In ay Judgaant much a changa in ay 
diatrict would undaraina tha Chaptar 1 prograaa. 

Honay or ita lack *- In Orlaana Eaaax North thia yaar wa mr^ 
aarving 26% of tha ■tuda;)ta in tha alaaantary 0choola vho ara aliglble 
in raading and 7X vho ara aligibla in aath (Appandix 3). Thaaa 
figuraa do not includa vtudanta at North Country Union High School 
vhich doaa not hava a Chaptar 1 prograa thia yaar. Mm ara aarving, 
with ragard to all Chaptar 1 coaponanta» 121 fmwr atudanta or 27. SX 
favar atudanta than laat yaar aa va abaorb an allocation reduction of 
approKiaataly •32,052 (Appandix 4). Tvo and ona-half teaching 
poaitiona vara aliainatad with tha funding cut and in anticipation of 
avan laanar ymrm* A aath coaponant at tha high achool vao 
aliainatad. Tha "dollar and canta* ia that tha nuabar of children 
aerved ia in direct relation to the aaount of aoney appropriated. 

The eleaentary aohoola in Orleana-Caaex North do not have a 
locally-funded coapenaatory education prograa. Vhen eligible Chapter 
1 atudanta are not aerved by Chapter 1, unleaa they aeet the criteria 
for apecial education, other intervention aervicea do not eiciat. 
Their needa auat be aet in the regular claaarooa. X know of only two 
claaarooa taachara (incidentally both in the aane building) in the 
diatriot who are trained aa reading apeoialiata. Claaarooa taachara. 
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Prlndpala and Ch«pt»r 1 staff vxprvaa fruatratlon mmch fall vhvn 
final ■•Ivctlona ar» mmdm for th» Chaptvr 1 prograa and largv nuabvro 
of atudvnta arv Ivft on a valtlng llat. For aany tvachvra It la an 
agonizing chole* to dvcldv bvtvvvn chlldrvn vlth clvar nvvda. 

Z cltv thla Infornatlon aa a ««y of llluatratlng thv clvar n»«d 
for continued Chaptvr 1 a»rvlc»a fundvd at an advquatv Ivvvl - thvy 
■lakv a dlffvrvncv In th» llwa of klda. 

Thank you for thla opportunity tc addrvaa thm CoMMlttee. 

Kary Ann Rlggl* 

Chaptvr 1 Coordinator 

Orlvana-Eaavx Horth Supvrvlaory Union 

Darby, Vvrnont 09629 



02/10/87 

St. Johnabury, VT 
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ORLEANS-ESSEX NORTH SUPERVISORS UNION 
DBRDY, VERMONT 
ENROLLMENTS 1986-87 
January 1987 



DHIGHTON 




Kindergarten 


23 


Beg* Prinsr y 


27 


Hid, Primary 


23 


Upper Priaar y 


21 


Grade U 


16 


Grade 5 


23 


uraae f> 


on 

AO 


Grade 7 


16 


Grade 8 


to 


Total Brighton 


198 


CHARLESTON 




Kindergarten 


13 


Beg* Prioary 


16 


Hid. Priaary 


13 


Upper Prinary 


17 


Grade ^ 


12 


Grade 5 


IS 


Grade 6 


1 a 
lo 


Grade 7 


IS 


Grade 8 


I o 


Total Charleston 


133 


COVENTRY 




Kindergarten 


17 


Beg* Prioary 


11 


Hid, Priaary 


IS 


Upper Priaary 


11 


Grade ^ 


17 


Grade 5 


13 


Grade 6 


8 


Grade 7 


11 


Grade 8 


10 


Total Coventry 


113 


DERBY 


67 


Kindergarten 


Beg* Priaary 


8S 


Mid* Priaary 


61 


Upper Priaary 


S9 


Grade ^ 


S3 


Grade 5 


S9 


Grade 6 


S7 


Total l/erby 


^^1 



HOLLAND 

Kindergarten 10 

Beg* Pricii/' 11 

Mid* Prinary 4 

Upper Priaary U 

Grade ^ 10 

Grade S 7 

Grade 6 12 

Grade 7 6 



Total Holland 71 
JAY 

Kindergarten 3 

Beg* Priaary 9 

Mid. Prinary S 

Upper Prinary 7 

Grade ^ 11 

Grade S S 

Grade 6 6 



Total Jay ^6 
LOWELL 

Kindergarten 0 

B«S * Prinary 9 

Hid* Prinary ^ 

Upper Priaary 12 

Grade ^ 8 

Grade S S 

Grade 6 9 

Grade 7 4 

Grade 8 B 

Total Lowell S9 

MORGAN 

Kindergarten 6 

Beg* Priaary 11 

Mid* Priaary 6 

Upper Priaary ^ 

Gra'de ^ ^ 

Grade S 10 

Grade 0 9 



Total Horgan SO 
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NEWPORT CITY 
Hillside School 

Kindergarten 51 

Grade -1 73 

Grade 2 , 64 

Grade 3 38 

Special Ed. 7 

Total Hillside 233 

Lakeviev 

Grade 4 46 

Grade 5 61 

Grade 6 37 

Total Lakeviev 144 

Total Newport City 377 



NEWPORT TOWN 
Kindergairten 



Grade 
Grade 
Grade 
Grade 
Grade 
Grade 
Grade 



Grade 8 



TROY 

Kindergarten 
Grade 1 



Grade 
Grade 
Grade 
Grade 
Grade 
Grade 



30 
29 
■17 
20 
20 
12 
20 
25 
23 



Total Nwpt. Town 196 



Grade 8 



28 
22 
20 
31 
30 
25 
23 
26 
27 



NORTH COUNTRY UNION HIGH SCHOOL 
Junior High 
Grade 7 
Grade B 
Special Ed* 



Total Junior High 

Senior High 
Grade 9 
Grade 10 
Grade 11 
Grade 12 

Sharcii-Time Student* 
P;g. Students 
Special Ed. 

Total Senior High 



no 

138 
6 

254 



265 
264 
289 
258 

54 
1 

38 

1169 



i 



Total N. C. U. H. S. 1423 
} 

Grand Total O.E.N.S.U. 



1975- 76 

1976- 77 

1977- 78 

1978- 79 

1979- 80 

1980- 81 
'1981-82 
1982-83 

1984- 85 

1985- 86 



3549 
3614 
3563 
3556 
3535 
3537 
3493 
3484 
3438 
3423 



Total Troy 
WESTFI5LD 



232 



Grade 1 
Grade 2 
Grade 
Grade 
Grade 
Grade 
Grade 



Grade 8 



Total Westfield 



43 



41' 



36 



APPENDIX 2 



CHAPTER X ACHIKVEKBNT GAIHS, 1981-1985 
Hatlonal, Stat«, and Local Avarages 
Basad on tha Fall-Spring Cycla 

Local Prograx: Orleans-Essax Horth 



15|. 
13 . 

11 • 
9 

7-. 



READING GAINS 



bi S~ 



HA 



SCHOOL YEAR 



-VT 



lb 



8AINS 



MATH GAINS 




SCHOOL YEAR 



Ik 



Tha abova flgura(a) cosparaa tha avaraga achiavaxent gains 

of Chaptar 1 atudanta nationally (KA ) to tha avaraga 

achiava«ant gaina o£ Vamont'a <VT ) Chaptar 1 atudants to 
tha avaraga achiavasant gains of tha Chaptar 1 atudanta in your 

auparviaory union (SU ) £rpm 1981 to praaant. m all cases 

atudanta vara pra- and poattaatad with a nationally nomed 
achiavaaant taat. prataata vara conductad in tha fall of tha 
school yaav; poattaats in tha spring of tha school yaar in which 
Chaptar 1 sarvicas vara dalivarad. 

In both tha sub j act araas of raading and aath, tha atudents 
in VarBOnt<s Chaptar. 1 prograM aaka largar gains from tha fall 
to tha spring on tha avaraga than do atudants nationally. Across 
> grada lavals tha national gain fros fall to spring is about «. 5 
points on tha normal curva aquivalant scala (HCE*s) in raading, 
and slightly ovar 8 points in math. Varmont<s avaraga atudant 
gain is batvaan 8 and 9 HCE*s in raading, and 9 to 11 points in 
math across tha sama tima pariod. 
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Analysis of Local Achievement Gains 

An analysis of local trends in your supervisory union across 
this five year period will be described below. Please keep in 
mind as you exanine the figure (s) that national and state in- 
formation is based on very large numbers of students; but many 
local prograBs are not* Thus, a greater degree of variability 
from year-tc-year is to be expected locally. Despite the local 
••bounce**, it has generally been possible to classify the status 
of local achievement gains in most instances both across time and 
in relation to the state average. In some cases, however, annual 
changes in local programs have been so great that it is not 
possible to characterize them as anything but "erratic" from year 
to year. 



For the Orleans-Essex North program, recent reading achieve^ 
ment gains have generally been significantly above the state 
average. The most notable trend across the last three to five 
years in the reading achievement scores, again in relation to the 
state average, has been an increase from average to above average 
scores. 

In the area of math, recent achievement gains have generally 
been around the state average. The most 'notable trend across the 
last three-to-f ive years in math achievement scores, again in 
relation to the state average, has been an increase fronw below 
average to average scores. 



Analvg^B of Local Prmt-Mt and Poattest Trenda 

Over this same five year period, the loc^l pre- and posttest 
scores themselves can be characterised in terms of trends across 
time, e.g., a generally declining pretest score would indicate 
that your supervisory union is serving a different student 
population than it was three to five years ago. If the local 
posttest score has also been declining, than the pre-post gain 
would be relatively steady across time even though the local 
student population was changing. 

What if pretes't' scores were declining but posttest scores 
were remaining steady or too erratic to characterize? The local 
pre-post gain would be increasing across time. Increasing 
achievement gains associated with a more severely disadvantaged 
population would be valuable to identify as we examine successful 
program practices. 
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LEAt Orl«ans-Essex North 
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Across the three to five year period,' pretest scores in 
reading have been generally holding steady • In relation to the 
state average: reading pretest score uf 32 NGE*8 last year (34 on 
the annual cyple) the Most current local reading pretest score 
for your supervisory union 'is lower than average • 

Across the three to five year period/t local posttest scores 
in reading have been generally holding steady* tn relation to 
the state average posttest score of 41 NCE's last year (39 on the 
annual cycle) the sost current local reading posttest score for 
your supervisory union is higher than average* 

In the area of vuith, across the same time period, local 
pretest scores have been generally too erratic to characterize* 
in relation to the state average math pretest score of 30 NCE's 
last year (31 on the annual cycle) the most current local pretest 
score is about average* 

Finally across the three to five year period, local math 
posttest scores have been generally too erratic to characterize* 
In relation to the state average posttest score of 41 NCE's last 
year (38 on the annual cycle) the most current local math 
posttest score for your supervisory union is about average* 
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O.E.N.S.a - CNflPTER 1 PflOSM 
(CJCENTAGE OF mSS t€t W mOS K-fl 
1966-1967 

HEAD I NB HP T H 





• 9ERVSD 


1 aisiu 


tmssmt 1 


ISERSCD 


1 aiGiaf 




BRIGHTON 


1£ 


78 


20 1 


17 


M 


20 


0M£5T» 


4 


30 


13 1 


9 


45 


20 


COVENTRY 


11 


3S 


31 1 


0 


31 


0 


OBSY 


40 


147 


27 1 


0 


132 


0 


HUM 


6 


27 


29 1 


0 


23 


0 


JAY 


14 


18 


77 1 


0 


20 


0 


LOCU. 


10 


23 


43 1 


8 


24 


33 


WRGRN 


9 


21 


42 1 


5 


17 


29 


KUPORTCITY 


30 


151 


19 1 


0 


137 


0 


enKT TOM 


20 


£5 


30 1 


11 


66 


Is 


TROY 


28 


118 


23 1 




100 




IC5TFIEU 


3 


8 


37 1 


S 


12 


41 


TOTflLi 


193 


721 . 


26x' 


55 


693 


7t 
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APPEHOIX 4 



OurlMton 
Covtntry 

Hollanl 

UmII 

HnportCity 
i h i nwri Tom 

Troy 

Hntfiild 

Morih Cowtry Jwlor Hi#) Sdwol 
North DMntry Uhion Ki#) School 
Early CMlftood EteMioR Profr 
Totaltt 



FYK 1393,313 
FYt? 361,2£1 

Olfftrtrct » 32,052 



MMER CF SUBOfTS ICCEIVII6 WTER 1 SERVICES 








19flS-19fl6 






}986«!9e7 






miH 


TOTflL 




mm 


TOTPL 


13 


16 


29 


16 


17 


33 


( 


7 


19 


4 


9 


13 


S9 


9 


28 


11 




11 


42 




42 


40 




40 


10 




10 


8 




8 


g 




6 


14 


_ 


14 


14 


12 


26 


SO 


8 


16 


6 


2 


8 


9 


S 


14 


27 




27 


30 


- 


30 


16 


14 


30 


20 


11 


31 


25 




25 


28 




28 


3 


1 


4 


3 


s 


6 


I 47 




47 


20 




20 




es 


65 


0 


0 


0 


M 




57 






SO 


236 


146 


439 


213 


5 


318 




rhi|rfn» ^ Stft Lm« of Rr 









BUDGETS 

FY 86 1351,515 
FY 87 31l,9i5 

MfhriKV « 32,570^ 
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ORLEANS-ESSEX 

orth Supervisory Union 

TEL («02) 766-2251 & (802) 334-8090 

S8Wr«n< TOWN SC«Oa OtSTRCTS OF 

BfiJGHTONL CHARlfSTONL COVWTRY. OCJWY. 
HOUANO. JAY. lOWEU. MORGAN. ^CWPOOT OTY. 
KWPOCT TOWN. TROY. VrtSmOD AND 
NOfim COUNTRY OriON AMOR AW sa*0« HISH SCHOOIS 



March 3, 1987 



Th* Honorabl* Robert T. Stafford 
Champlain Mill «45 
1 Main Street 
Minooski, VT 0S404 

Dear Senator Stafford: 

You asked me two questions at the recent hearing in St. Johnsbury for 
the reauthorization of Chapter i. In reflecting upon tay responses, I realize 
that ny answers were sketchy. I would like to fill in the detailr a bit. 

The thrust of the first question was what factors were responsible for 
our district's student achievement gains. I responded that it was the 
Chapter i teachers. To go one step further, the teachers have a solid 
knowledge of the developmental reading continuum, fill of them «r» endorsed 
as either Reading Teachers or Early Childhood Educators under Vermont's 
professional certification structure. This endorsement is in addition to 
their basic General Elementary Certification. As individuals, they 
energetically pursue their classroom activties. The competence of the 
teachers is the single most important factor in student achievement gains. 
In addition our use of an Individualized Student Plan (ISP) is an important 
aiAset. The development of such a plan keeps instruction focused on the key 
needs of each student. Over time efforts have also been made to have the 
Chapter t teacher perceived as a regular member of the building staff. fls 
ISP's are developed and instructional plans written. Chapter 1 staff consult 
with classroom teachers in an attempt to have a consistent nmt of objectives 
for youngsters. I believe that these factors, all of which center on 
teachers, have been the dominant influences in promoting student achievement 
gains. 

The second question addressed staff development. The Chapter 1 teachers 
and aides participate In staff development at two levels. E*ch one 
participates in building-based and in program-based staff development. The 
building. based staff development activities include all of the school^ s 
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instructional staff and ar« l»d by the building principal. Th» program-bamed 
activitivm includ* all of the Chapter 1 staff and are led by me as the 
Chapter 1 Coordinator. In both casBu a formal regenerative needs assessment 
process is in place. Ps a result, formal staff development plans have been 
written identifying both building targets and Chapter 1 program targets. A 
variety of activities are being pursued to reach those targets. t^Um 
staff development seriously. Teachers are our greatest educational resource. 

I appreciate the opportunity to offer these remarks. 



Sincerely yours. 



Mary pYin Riggie 
Chapter 1 Coordinator 
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Senator Stafford. Ms. Simpson, we'd be very glad to hear from 
you. 

STATEMENT OF PAMELA B. SIMPSON, TEACHER AND COORDINA- 
TOR, CALEDONIA NORTH SUPERVISORY UNION, LYNDONVILLE. 
VT 

Ms. Simpson. Yes, I'm giving testimony to the importance of co- 
ordination between the Chapter I program and the classroom pro- 
gram. I ve been involved with Title I and Chapter I for the past 12 
years. For 7 years, I worked with grades six through eight, and 
since then have worked with K through four. Presently, I'm the 
teacher coordinator for the district as well as a Chapter I teacher 
serving kindergarten through second grade. 

Chapter I is a very worthwhile program. I've seen children blos- 
som and grow from individual help and attention. The Chapter I 
student is the student who may have the abUity to do the class- 
room work, but needs extra explanation of the skills being taught 
or needs them taught in a different way. Quite often he or she may 
need self-confidence and the feeling that it is all right to trv some- 
thing and not get it right the first time. 

The foUovwng examples illustrate how a Chapter I meets the in- 
dividual students needs. I have one little girl in the first grade 
who needed self-confidence in answering questions. She waits until 
som«)ne else m class answers the question or gives her a clue. I 
found that quite often she can answer correctly if given the oppor- 
tunity and encouragement, but it's not always easy in the class- 
ropm. Chapter I is giving her the confidence she needs to build on 
this. 

Joe, another little boy, needs to make and position his letters cor- 
rectly. He needs to know that it "counts" in the classroom or with 
the Chapter I teacher. He is easily distracted and doesn't stay on 
task. Chapter I takes away the distractions so he can concentrate 
and develop good work habits. 

1 ?n second ^ade, I have a student who has very good decoding 
skills, but doesn t comprehend what he has read. So we work on 
comprehension skills such as sequencing of events, main idea, fol- 
lowing directions, et cetera. 

I also have another student who has a hard time with decoding 
skills, but he s been able to understand what's going on in the 
story. So I reinforce the decoding skills being covered in the class- 
room. 

The Chapter I teacher needs to be familiar wdth the dii/erent ap- 
proaches to reading and math instruction. Her or his main focus 
must be the student's needs. Ideally, there must be certified teach- 
ers who know teaching methods and learning styles. To be effec- 
tive, a Chapter I teacher needs to be in close contact wdth fhe class- 
room teacher so they know the skills that are being taught in the 
classroom and are able to reinforce the skills. For example, if the 
teacher is teaching initial consonant sounds, the Chapter I teacher 
should not be teaching an unrelated skill, such as final consonant 
or vcwel sounds. He or she should be working closely with the 
classroom teacher and cover the same skills concurrently so the 
student will get a sense of continuity. 
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In the upper grades, the Chapter I teacher needs to be aware of 
the expectations of the classroom teacher, both short term and long 
term. For example, a student may have a book report due in three 
weeks, as well as working on daily skills. The Chapter I teacher 
can help the student with his organization and study skills. 

The present Chapter I teacher working with sixth through 
eighth graders in reading, sits down with the student's reading 
teacher and goes over their long-range plans. She has also correlat- 
ed her reading with the teachers in the content area. For example, 
one of the social studies teachers is doing a unit on the Civil War 
and slavery. A student has to do a book report for a reading teach- 
er that deals with the same aspect or this time period. The Chapter 
I teacher spendis 3 days a week doing reading skills to go along 
with the book. She goes over background material, vocabulary, 
maps character analysis, et cetera. She and the student read the 
book together orally,^ discussing as they go along. The other 2 d^ys 
of the week are spent on specific skills being covered in the class- 
room. The student does have a responsibility of letting the Chapter 
I teacher know when he gets an assignment, and together they or- 
ganize their time and what is due and when. 

Quite often, the Chapter I program can make a difference in the 
way a classroom teacher views a student Instead of viewing the 
student as one who continually gets things wrong and doesn't seem 
to be progressing or paying attention, the taacher has a more posi- 
tive attitude toward the student, due to the student's involvement 
in Chapter I and its success. 

Our local district has in writing a commitment for a si)ecific 
meeting time to coordinate the classroom and Chapter I programs. 
This is an opportunity which is invaluable in manv ways because it 
not only provides the opportunity to cover skills being taught, but 
also the sharing of ideas on different raaterials and those which 
might be of value to the teacher as well as the student. You also 
might provide insight regarding the student's particular style of 
learning. Bv doing this, the Chapter I teachers are recognized as 
professionals. The close coordination has eliminated the teacher s 
reluctance to let their students leave the classroom for Chapter I 
because they might miss instructions. 

In Older for this Chapter I to work effectively, we need Chapter I 
teachers committed to the program and dedicated to helping stu- 
dents. In ihe past, the Chapter I teachers were hired as part-time 
teachers, and paid on an hourly basis Chapter I teachers are now 
paid ?nlary, but it is not comparable to the classroom teachers. In 
order to improve our Chapter I in this dir'-rict, I feel that the Chap- 
ter I teachers should be on the same pay scale, including benefits, 
as the classroom teachers. This would eliminate a large turnover in 
staff because of t'^.e low pay. As it is now, there is little incentive 
for highly qualified teachers to stay in the program. 

As I stated in the beginning. Chapter I is a very good program 
and quite often it makes the difference for a child netween experi- 
encing failure or success. Any reduction in the present funding 
level would mean a reduction in staff and fewer students being 
served. Educating this country's students should be a top priority 
with consideration for each student's potential and instructional 
needs. 
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Please, let's not take it away or reduce it 

^thil^;'™"' '^^^^ ""^^ "^"^^h", Pamela. 
Kathryn Blair, can we have your statement now? 

very important to the children. around and very, 

rr„Slt^*f/ ^ ^^I' ^* our district, is going into the kinder 

S bvolllTlXt^^^^^^^^^ program, I 'would h^thS it would 
ut; involved at that level. Fm also a parent of a SDecml pViiW 

Z^'tSl r r?^^^ 'V'l' edVro^Kre'^&^ t im^l 

SeTSre at rLk 5w ^ ^'^^}^^ ^ ^^^^^ Possible. ThTt 
K e *bey are not at the grade level that thpv 

S^^^ rf;^STuc''h S'?"" " some a va 

whe?e tt'chiK ?1 together, discuss 

how'Q filTt^L-ri- ™y classroom expectations of these children 
how s the projection m the classroom and how is the Droiection fn 
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cessful with her to the point where she's right where she should be. 
She participates in the classroom, and we've telked about discon- 
tinuing her program at this point in the year. Vfe decided not to do 
that. We decided if we did that now, we might have to pick her up 
later. We're keeping her in Chapter I until June. What we re doing 
is changing the focus of her program from a reinforcement of class- 
room skills on a daily basis, such as an alphabetical area to the 
comprehension area, to strengthen on-going first grade skills so 
that hopefully by June she'll graduate from Chapter I and not need 

it any longer. , 

Chapter I last year with a first grader was working. It was a re- 
inforcement of first grade skills. He was learning he was partici- 
pating, but he really wasn't reading. So we changed the program m 
January. We added a component and special prograni that she did 
3 days out of 5 days that she worked with the child. By June, that 
child was reading on grade level, just slightly below, but hardly no- 
ticeable. Because I have children for 2 years, when we tested him 
this year, he had retained 80 percent of what he learned through 
her program this year. And he is doing ve..T well. He is still m 
Chapter I and probably will still need it, but it makes the difi^er- 
ence of keeping him in the grade level. , . , u:„u 

For another child last year, a second grader who had very high 
intelligence, but his skills were very low, he resented going out to 
Chapter I. He saw this as an additional burden. He wasn t getting 
his classroom work done we thought. So she came into the class- 
room She used the same materials that I used, only she had the 
time to sit down one-tOK)ne with him and explain how to read di- 
rections, explain how to code certain words so that he could under- 
stand it himself. She did not serve as an aide; she served as a 
teaching tool on a one-to<,ne basis. But the same materials m a 
classroom situation, for that child, it was very efiective. 

I also taught in a district that, because of funding, went to para- 
professionals. I agree with Mary that there's a real danger m that. 
Our LyndonviUe district hires certified teachers. Certified teachers 
have a better understanding of the spectrum of skills involved in 
that level. They have an understanding of the developmental proc- 
esses of children. They have a real commitment to children, and 
they have the expertise of knowing methods and materials, bo i 
really would hate to see funding cut or reduced and lose our certi- 

^'^hapterTmakes a difference with every child, as Mary said, and 
I cannot help but second that. The children go out to the Chapter l 
program, and they come back to me and they are so excited to 
answer, and they cannot wait to compare what they have learned, 
and they feel successful, and it makes a difference. Please don t cut 

the funding. , 
Senator Stafford. Thank you very much, Kathryn. 
[The prepared statement of Kathryn Blair follows:] 
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TCSTIMONY TO WE tPUCATIOK OOWSOCIDATIOM Mt> IMPROVmEWT fCT 



OOOPDINATION Ce CHAPTER X WO OASSROOM PRf>3RAMS 
Kathryn E. BUit« CUssroom Ttocher 



1 hive been o regular clASsroom teacher for fifteen years. Earlier in my career, 
1 Uught in grade* three anS five. For three and a half years X was a Chapter I 
tMcher, «id for one .year X served as the Teacher-Coordinator of the progran. 
Pre««)tly, X m te^rhing first and second grades in a one-roow school house just 
outside of Lyndonville, Vennont. 

To be effective, Chapter I nust be closely tied with the classroom program. . ti>c 
Chapter I and classrooo teachers should work together to con« up with goals for tin? 
child's Chapter I program. These goals should be closely linked with the clar,sroot> 
teacher's expectations for the student. There should be regular plaming tlw to 
discuss the pace and direction of the services to the student. 

Chapter I should become involved in the child's iducational placonent as soon as 
It has been targeted that in sowe way the child needs nore individual aid than can !« 
provided by the classroon teacher. A preventive, rather than a rai«dlal approach 
works best. Chapter I should be involved as early as Kindergarten, or before, if 
preschool programs exist in the systm. 

Chapter I children are those children who are slightly below grade level. They 
are often children who have not had good modeling of reading at home; they are 
children afraid to take a risk angering (oc ilacussing) in a regular classrocw; they 
are children who learn at a slower pace, and take longer to think and digest 
Information; they are children who are unable to process several step directions; they 
are children who need more structure and repetition; they need to be taught how to 
read to locate information. 
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Many times the Chapter 1 eligible chlid will sit back and let ottos who aro 
faster and usually correct answer Cor him. Many tlwcs the student can slide by 
unnoticed In the regular classroow; he Is not severely deficit, but as i;he yearn 
progress, the gap widens, and soon you have a student vho ha^ missed sotk* Important 
skills In reading and %*o can no longer just "get by." Confusion and dlscouragorncnt 
set In. Reading Is viewed as a chore Instead of a joy and an Informational tool. At 
this point, the student literally gives upl 

After being Involved In a Chapter I program, students are nore willing to return 
to the regular classroom and volunteer information. They are roie secure within 
thenielves, and are more willing to rlak answering within a large group sltUAtloo. 
For some children. It provides the cncouragcrent and opportunity to refloc skills so 
that they becon* good enough readers not to need Chapter I another year. For other 
children. It way iwan that they will need to remain In Chapter I, but they will have, 
better r©«3lng skills, and nore confidence In their reading ability than IC they ha^. 
not had Chapter I. 

The aim Is to have the studtnt experience success, to sec that reading anci rrw-w 
are to be enjo>«i and learned from, and that skills necessary for aoccesis In raiding 
and iiath-«re acc^ilred. 

The Chapter I progrwJ gives the student a dwnca to develop skills that Muf/he 
can't get In a large classrocra, and :st the pace a regular classroom moves, 'rtic 
regular teacher Is unable to give this child the needed time and rolnforcot««it. If 
the two programs work together, the child lo provided continuity, and remarkable 
results can occur. 

Each week I dlscuss.wlth the Chapter I teactier what particular skills I will 
covsrlng In ny cUsarocm. She uses her time to relnrorce sane of these skills using 
her own »thods and rmterlals. There are occasions when we share materials. Hwro 
are also tlnws wh«i I have Uught a skill In ny classroom and I feel the Chapter I 
student needs acre time on that skill. I refer this to the Chapter I teacher. 

ror ewple. If X aa stressing a^iiabetlcal order, she. In her program, will also 
do an activity with alphabetical order to fise l£ the child does Indeed undcrsUnd Wiat 
partlCU-,ar skill. 
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I greatly appreciate having a Chapter I teacher who is certified (with the 
additional bonus of having taught in the regular classroan) . she is aware of methods, 
materials, and has an understanding of the ^ruiP of skills involved in the grade 
level she is working with. When we discuss what is Ijest for the child in these areas, 
she has a base of knowledge to work from, ihis is invaluable* 

•niere are programs that chapter I can offer that a regular classroom teacher does 
not have the tine for-specific programs that can offer the child the same skills, but 
in a dif ferer.t way. For example: Bobby was a first grader who was lost in a whole 
class discussion or when the class was given directions/ He did not know letters, the 
sounds they made, or how to write them. By January, after being involved in both 
programs, he was able to accomplish these skills, but he was not reading. Through 
discission, the Chapter I teacher and I decided she should try a very structured, slow 
paced, repetitive, phonetic program. It workedll In June, he was reading almost at 
grade level, and over the surmor retained 80% of this knowledge. Chapter I had the 
time and expertise to offer this specialized progren. 

Example 2: Brenda came into first grade very scared and unsure of herself. Her 
Kindergarten teacher had recotwendcd Chapter I because sl» did not seem to be getting 
the reading skills as quickly as it seemed she should. She was so insure about giving 
the wrong answer, she hesitated to answer at all. Chapter I reassured her, gave her 
confidence in its small groi?> and individual sessions, and at the same time reinformed 
the skills being taught concurrently in tiie cUssrooro. Brenda gained In self- 
confidence, and built on her skills. She is now reading on grade level, but she is 
being kept in the program until the end o^ the year, arx3 we are watching very 
carefully to see that she continues to acquire and refine the skills being taught. We 
are strengthening her conpr^ienslon areas 'so that she will become a strong .enough 
reader to perhaps not need Chapter I another year. 
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Fbr other children, a shariiKi of classroom materials is the approach to use» For 
exanple: Jack hated to 90 out for Chapter i« His reading skills were not conpatiblo 
with his intelligence, and he did not have any patience in trying to overccme this* 
The Chapter I teacher cane into the classroom and helped the student with his 
assigrments. She instructed him how to read directions Ijy color coding Important 
words and having him read the directions to her. She taught him how to look for 
spelling patterns and to find little words inside larger words. We also found sane 
high interest-low readability books that really motivated him. Vfe shared in the 
teaching of this material and it proved to be effective^ for this student. 

The Chapter I teacher may also work in the classroom in the middle and uppec 
grades where the student is having difficulty in the areas of social studies and 
science because he is unable to read to locate information and because he does not 
read at the grade level of the text book. The Chapter I teacher has helped students 
by individually showing then how to read for information, how to suntnarize, and how to 
organize this material for a report. Visits to the library to find easier reading on 
the subject is beneficial to the student. 

Chapter I students at this level appreciate the help Chapter I gives them, -mey 
re-enter the classroom eager to share what they have learned. I have seen the pcide 
in their faces as they- participate in the discussions and really understand what they 
are talking about. They are no longer overvAielmed, they have something to contribute. 
Chapter I also shows them how to study and review for unit tests. 

When the programs work together, the pupils benefit from this coordination of 
instruction. It relieves the stigma of being singled out, given extra work, or having 
to make up what they missed in the classroom. 

lechers generally want Chapter I involved in their classroom programs. They 
want coordination between the programs so that the child is provided with continuity. 
They see the Chapter I program as a reinforcement and/or extension of their classcoom 
programs, student usually love going to Chapter I. They realize that it is a warm, 
encouraging atno^Jhere, and are aware of the help it provides. Other children in my 
classroom ask when it is going to be their day I In my building Chapter I shares in 
our special activities. For Thankskgiving they made and read a book about the first 
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Thanksgiving. For our Bear Week, they wrote and read stories to the class about bear? 
as well as doing skill work with the thane. Chapter I is a special part of my 
classroon, and the activities done are shared with enthusiasm and pride with the whole 
class. Children caning out of the session in Chapter I are eager to show ne what 
they have done and learned. Tliey are proud and feel successful. As a result, they 
make progress, sonetiines re«iarkable, and this carries over to the regular classroom 
program. 

Some districts are happy and have effective programs with paraprofessionals—l 
have taught in such a district. Our prpgrens were good, but only as long as wt had 
talented, ccranitted staff. Time and energy went into the training and supervision of 
there. Chapter I needs certified teachers. Ch^ter I personnel needs to be aware of 
the ^>ectrum of skills covered in the grade level as well as a knowledge of the 
materials and methods each child would most learn from. An understanding of the 
developnental process of children is an absolute necessity. The danger with hiring 
noncertified people is that often they do not have the afore-rtentioned skills. Many 
times the person is in need of a job but does not have a de^ level of conmitment to 
children or an understanding of them. 

I have had parents request Chapter I services for their children because they 
were aware of the additional help it could provide. Other parents have acknowledged 
the fact of how Chapter I has provided the extra boost their child needed to stay 
within the grade level. 

If funding of this program is discontinued or reduced, the people it will moot 
affect are the children themselves. This will cause children to ronain in the regular 
classroom getting by as best they can (usually not too well) , or to increase group 
size in the Chapter I program. Neither of these choices is beneficial to the students 
involved. If your child had difficulty in reading or math wouldn't you want a program 
such as Chapter I available to help him? 

Chapter I makes a difference with every child it touches. 
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Senator Stafford. Now, we'll hear from Susan James. 

STATEMENT OF SUSAN JAMES, CHAPTER I COORDINATOR, WIND- 
HAM SOUTHEAST SUPERVISORY UNION, SPECIAL SERVICE 
CENTER, BRATTLEBORO, VT 

Ms. James. Our Chapter I program in Windham Supervisory 
Union serves 300 children from grades K to eight in nine schools in 
five towns in Windham County. We have 16 certified Chapter I 
teachers. 

Chapter I is a highly effective program and many studies support 
this. The question is not if, but why it is successful. I believe there 
are five reasons that Chapter I is so effective: First, the purpose of 
Chapter I is clear and specific, and it's recipients are a clearly de- 
fined population. Secondly, Chapter I insists on improvement of 
targeted academic skills. Third, local programs are closely super- 
vised by experienced State personnel whose goals are to improve 
Chapter I services for Vermont students. Fourth, Chapter I teach- 
ers must communicate regularly with classroom teachers and par- 
ents. And last, fifth, because each school district must make a con- 
tribution, it keeps school administrators and boards aware and in- 
vested philosophically. 

There are two ways that the Federal Government can help im- 
prove Chapter I: First, try to avoid dramatic funding fluctuations. 
This can be devastating for small districts. And we're not so small, 
but that was devastating for us. In terms of Vermont programs 
Windham School Southeast is large, but in terms of a city school 
district, it's small. This year we had a 10-percent cut where we had 
to t^e out $30,000 of the program. The 10-percent cut necessitated 
cutting a half-day program v/hich was new, and reducing services 
to 150 davs a year. That's 10 fewer days for each of the nine 
schools. It s very hard to keep teachers when you keep doing this. 

The second way the Federal Government can help is to keep Fed- 
eral regulations few and flexible so that each state can adapt them 
to the needs of their own students. Regulations must be appropri- 
ate for Boston or Brattleboro, Los Angeles or St. Albans. 

Chapter I is especially crucial for Vermont where towns ere 
small and people isolated. The very foundation of democracy is a 
strong local community governed by an educated citizenry. Most of 
our Chapter I students live as adults in the towns in which they go 
to school. Chapter I helps them succeed in school and graduate 
from high school giving them a better chance of becoming produc- 
tive community citizens. 

Parent participation in Chapter I is a vital part of the program. 
Last ^^-eek I went to one of our Chapter I open houses in one of our 
schools in Brattleboro. The pride on the faces of the children as 
they showed their parents their Chapter I work was worth more 
than a thousand words. This close communication between Chapter 
I teachers and the parents reinforces the importance of education 
to children. They see that the school really is a part of the real 
world. 

The students who make the most effort and progress usually 
have parents and Chapter I teachers who usually communicate 
often and together encourage the student. The parents must be- 
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f^^V^^^- H?derstand tihe Chapter I program and have the oppor- 
SiiJe^hS ^"^"'^ Government should coStinTto 

nnr rh^^i-i^ end with Comments from three parents we got from 
our Chapter questionnaire that we sent out last year. Onl nareS 

Stdl*?"^ """"'.S ^ with'S^l'SSrdo • 

fTf f care attitude, and has since adopted a 'hey, I fmallv 

Gr L^^S*^ r ' ""^"^.'"^ ^ math 7ob eS 
her to solve I m very impressed with my daughter's chanee and 

"SsTJ.^"*^^"^ that Chapter I was there for hfr. 'H^^k^^" 
w^^^S hM'^ -ic?^' '"^r^t in helping the kids makes them 

TlLSc yo^f ^ ^ ^ ^ person." 

Senator Stafford. Thank you very much, Susan. 

I do have a few questions and, Mary I'm going to start with vou 
fm^ ^^rS ^^™'*r"* d«fi«"I«es, your district was abK Jo a 
m^/tlf.'fi'^-^'^'Ti"^"* ^^'•^ fo'- participating students 
Kere 11 T'"^ you provide your Chapter I teachers, or 
S^lnW T ^'^PJanation for their success, or is it b^th 

trainmg and something else? 

fnS?,n;£™ '"'^ explanation is with the teachers. 

We re fortunate m several respects. One, ve have a core of teach- 
have been with the program a number of ySi and are 
S I ?tr?nf Ti.^*^ T"^*^ ^V"" *«^^hing sitLtion. We do 
milf ff involvement component. The teachers will 

m^t-they have met for four of six sessions this year around viri 
ous topics which they identified as needs through a nS as2£- 
ment process And I would have to give credit to my pSeSJ 
my position for having organized a fine program. ^ 
tSt^^^.Tl^^'l- ^ relationship in your dis- 

Mb^^R Pif eP^"^^ programs? 

MS. KIGGIE. The Chapter I staff members participate in the earlv 

SteTn bSf Sin^f '"'^^'^"^^ children%nd fhey Sso paS 
chfM,^^n ^ f^^ees when decisions are made for 

cKSVnr fJ! P^^ °^*he teams that are making 

Ste? I -JL^nLf ^^°' the children are shared between 
i^Mpter 1 ^rsonnel and the other personnel. 

m^Hn^i. K ^^^^^^ Simpson, there was considerable talk 

Z committee staff at the meetings about the differ- 

ence between the school in-class or pull-out programs. What hi 

^JS" K T fu- l^!u°"^oi ™ ^^'""i^'- with is the pull-out pro- 
work'tW L?'" fwu ^'l^P*^'' ^ ^^^^'^^^ to be flexible end 
Sfuf to ^^^'•oo™ teacher. For some students, it's 

!?,!f o j ^? classroom; for others it's better to pull them 

out and work with them individually w pun mem 

Senator Staw-ord.. What is the average length of time vour stu- 
dents are enrolled in Chapter I? b iime your stu- 

Ms. Blair. Twenty minutes to a half an hour every day. 

5 *?Ju^I*^^;?'*°- How much time each week do your students 
spend with the Chapter I teacher' ^ stuaents 

Ms. Blair. Well, it's 20 minutes per day, 5 days a week. 
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Senator Stafford. Even I ought to be able to compute that. 
Susan James, what are the most important qualifications you look 
for in hiring Chapter I staff for your district? 

Ms. James. Well, we have the basic ingredient— classroom certifi- 
cation ."So above and beyond that, Fm looking for someone with 
teaching experience, and Fm looking for someone who is dedicated 
to teacWng children content, not content to children. And the third 
ingredient that's really crucial is to find someone who is a learner. 

Senator Stafford. You mentioned in your testimony the impor- 
tance of parental mvolvement. What kind of activity would a typi- 
cal Chapter I parent in Windham County participate in? 

Ms. James. We, like St. Johnsbury, have a parent advisory coun- 
cil, and we've had one for some time. And we meet once a month. 
The nice thing about being on the parent advisory council is that 
you don't have to raise any money for us, and right away you have 
a lot more interest. But the parents are involved in bringing in 
speakers, running a book swap which we do every year, working 
with the Chapter I teachers, and having open houses in every one 
of the schools. 

Last year, we did a program aroimd television in two of the 
schools. This year, we're going to do some work with parents of 
youngsters coming into kindergarten to set up an informational 
night on school readiness. The Parent Advisory Council is led by 
both parent and staff interest. It's a nice working relationship. 

I might add one reason I feei parent involvement is so crucial in 
Chapter I. So many of our parents have many, many needs. The 
economic problems, particularly in Vermont, for young families is 
very overwhelming and the schools are in a position to experience 
a lot of their frustration from the lack of day-care to low wages. 
Schools should take any opportunity we can to get parents to feel 
that they have some influence, some control, and it will only bene- 
fit their children. 

Senator Stafford. Well, thank you very much indeed. Thank 
you all. For Senator Pell and myself and the other members of the 
committee who are grateful to you for the time and trouble you've 
gone through to just today to give us the benefit of your thinking 
when we start reauthorizing elementary/secondary education. 
We're very, very grateful. Thank you. 

The next panel will be Nancy Wright of Kurn Hattin Homes, 
Westminster, VT, and Richard Schattman, Special Education Coor- 
dinator, Franklin Northwest Supervisory Union, Swanton, VT. 
Let's go in the order that we read the names, and that means 
Nancy Wright. 

STATEMENT OF NANCY J. WRIGHT, KURN HATTIN HOMES, 
WESTMINSTER, VT 

Ms. Wright. I feel it's a privilege and an honor to have been 
asked to give testimony to this committee today. I speak from 
nearly twenty years of experience in Title I/Chapter I programs as 
an instructional assistant. There is not enough time for me to sing 
the praises of this Government program for the educationally de- 
prived children nor to tell you of the doors that it opens for them. 
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For those of you who are unfamUiar with Now England Kum 
Hattai Homes, I would just like to tell you briefly about how we 
function. Kum Hattm is a residential facility for children. Its pur- 
pose IS to fill the needs of youngsters whose own home cannot do 
this at a particular time in the child's young life. In addition to a 
home, we prowde schooling for grades 1 through 8 for all children 
at Kurn Hattin Our students come from broken homes. Often 
their whole life has been disrupted by divorce or death. Children 
come to us who have been neglected or abused both physically and 
sexually. Its understandable that they bring with them poor a:hool 
attendance records. Many of them have repeated one grade and 
sometunes two by the time they arrive. They range from average to 
below on IQ test scores. These are children with large problems at 
a tender age. 

Today I'd like to point out how the present system of allocating 
funds works to the disadvantage of children at Kum Hattin. First 
ot all, schools of Kum Hattin's nature do not achieve their full av- 
erage enrollment until well into the school year. Many factors con- 
tnbute to this circumstance. For one thing, aending schools do not 
make the decision to keep this type of pupil until school has been 
in progress several months and their problems become intolerable 
m the classroom. 

A second reason is that the parents don't deal with the children's 
problems until an outside agency intervenes and issues an ultima- 
tum. Ihe bureaucracy and paperwork involved take up valuable 
time. We also get emergency placements due to the death or di- 
vorce of the parents, terminal illness of a parent, or the fact that a 
langle parent must go to work. Abused children are admitted on an 
emergency basis too. 

The school has a policy of holding open a slot for each student 
enrolled at the close of the school year in June. Parents fail to 
notify the school of changes that result in a child's not retuming 
when the school opens. The school has unexpected openings in the 
fall, this requires admission interviews and paperwork to bring en- 
rollment back to capacity. We also have a six-week trial period for 
each new admission to assure that the placement is appropriate for 
the child. - 

At the present time, the child count for funding is done in Octo- 
ber and those students have to have been in residence for thirty 
.Mj That IS when our enrollment is in a state of flux and often 
low. 1 he-following year, our appropriation will be based on this 
number of students. For example, our child count this October of 
1986 may number 75 students. Kum Hattin knows that from past 
?n^'''®"P^ ^® ^^^^ actually have an enrollment by January of 
19«7 and for the remainder of the year of 90-plus studfents. Money 
IS only appropnated for 75 students which results in fewer children 
served or a staff-student ratio too high to be of maximum benefit, 
u r^.®^ detnmental to the student population at Kum 

Hattin. The very nature of our students make them 100 percent eli- 
gible for Chapter I services. 

1 9 o*^! students given a standardized achievement test this 
last beptember m grades 3 through 8, 49 percent of them scored at 
or below the 40th percentile in both reading and math. These same 
children will appear high on a priority list as assessed by classroom 
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teachers. The figures are typical in any given year. This does not 
take into consideration the students who have tested above the 
40th percentile who are also being recommended to the program by 
the classroom teacher because they cannot function in a classroom 
situation, or the students who enter our system after the October 
count. 

All of our students have to deal with a new living situation and 
the emotional problems which prompted their coming to us. They 
frequently lack self-discipline, have poor study and organizational 
skills, and are deficient in life experiences. This brings us to the 
crux of the problem. Too many children and not enough funding to 
provide for their needs. 

I propose that the count to determine allocation of funds be 
taken in both October and again in February. If these two counts 
were averaged, we would be funded at an amount far closer to the 
actual need than the single count done in Octol ar presently allows 
us. This figure will always be low at Kum Hattin in October be- 
cause of factors inherent in a residential facility. It can only be rec- 
tified by a change in the time at which the census is taken. 

Senator Stafford. Thank you very much, Nancy. 

Now, Mr. Schattman, we'll be very happy to hear from you. 

STATEMENT OF RICHARD A. SCHATTMAN, SPECIAL EDUCATION 
COORDINATOR, FRANKLIN NORTHWEST SUPERVISOR UNION, 
SWANTON, VT. 

Mr. ScHATTMAN. Thank you for inviting me to address you and 
your committee today. Briefly, let me just tell you that I'm the Spe- 
cial Education Director for the Franklin Northwest District which 
is in the northwest comer of the State, serving five school districts, 
including Swanton, Franklin, Sheldon, Highgate, and Missisquoi 
Valley— all major metropolises. While the district appears to be 
very rural, the population is actually quite high, and its about the 
fifth largest supervisory union in the State and unique in many 
ways. 

What I want to talk to you about today is specifically 89-313, 
transfer dollars, and how we're using it. FU also add that Fm not 
the Chapter Coordinator. That's overseen by the superintendent. 
However, 89-313 is my area. 

The 89-313 transfer dollars that our district receives have en- 
abled us to provide a coordination between special education, com- 
pensatory education, and regular education. This coordination, in 
combination with a very strong philosophical statement on the part 
of our school district that all children nave the right and opportu- 
nity .to be educated in their home schools, has enabled something 
fairly remarkable to occur. Five or six years of planning, training 
and integrating of resources and what we've accomplished is a 
service delivery model where no handicapped child is separated 
from his or her peers. So if you're from Swanton and you're you're 
in Swanton in that grade. You're not placed in special education 
classes in that school, but instead placed in regulation education 
classes. This standard holds true for every child regardless of their 
handicap. We have children functioning at or below a 6-month 
level in Mndergarten through six, or a fourth grader functioning at 
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a 2-year level, and have found that this very comprehensive train- 
ing approach and team approach has enabled us to get away from 
the more traditional program models. 

What transfer dollars we do receive account for about 20 percent 
of the budget that is allocated for integrated services to the severe- 
ly handicapped in our district. Those monies are used in a variety 
of ways: in-service, parent programs, in-service to parents, in-serv- 
ice for special educators and Chapter teachers. We use those dol- 
1^ for funding preservice opportunities for our teachers and aides 
where they re able to participate in degrea programs through the 
University of Vermont. We use those funds— for funding staff. In 
this model, we're able to utilize 89-313 money for the professional 
and paraprofessional personnel, and materials. Unlike other pro- 
grams m our district, the 89-313 money's are 100 percent xor in- 
structional items. 

^ The results of this approach as mentioned are that every cliild is 
integrated. No children are bused, no children separated from the 
kids m their community. We have found that students are receiv- 
mg a much higher degree of individualized instruction. We're 
seemg more progress and a minimum of 50- to 100-percent in- 
creases in rates of learning of these students. 

Since all programs are individualized, we have to provide on- 
going attention to every aspect of the day. In progrr jns that stu- 
dents participated in in the past, that may or may not have been 
the case. We have also seen an impact in terms of parent involve- 
ment. Parents felt that having their children in their own school 
has been of trenienJous benefit, both in terms of how they react 
with the children after school, and there participation with neigh- 
borhood peers. 

The classroom teachers have been a key component to this 
model, and the training that 89-313 has been able to support has 
made a tremendous difference. Regular teachers have been very 
enthusiastic. Nobody wants to deal with kids if they are not 
trained for it. 89-313 has helped us to deal with that. Now, we czn 
honestly say that our community is taking care of all of its chil- 
dren s educational needs. There continues to be room for improve- 
ment, but we're well on our way. 

Two recommendations with regard to 89-313 that I would like to 
^^Q^o9^^ ^ ^^^^ emphasis on "transfer" to link the allocation 
ot 89-313 transfer dollars to what we're calling best practices, those 
are identified m the literature as items related to home school, 
placement, age, appropriate placement, other it-^ms of that sort. In 
my notes to you, those are referenced. 

I think that it's very important that we're using 89-313 transfer 
dollars to facilitate integrated programs. We need to look at the 
quality of that integration. 

I would also recommend that the subcommittee consider the 
manner in which there can be a disincentive for integration. The 
way this works is that a district, such as ours that is making a 
long-term commitment to mainstreaming all students, will not 
have access to 89-313 dollars eventually. If you have to participate 
m a residential placement in order to access these dollars 89-313 
will be a disincentive. So those districts that made a mindful com- 
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mitment are no longer going to have access to these dollars. I think 
it's very important that this insensitivity be addressed. 

In closing, I'd just like to thank you again for the opportunity to 
speak on this subject, and to commend you on your long-term sup- 
port to special education and to compensatory education in Ver- 
mont. Thank you. , , 

Senator Stafford. Thank you very much, Mr. Schattman. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Schattman follows:] 
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^ FRANKLIN NORTHWEST SUPERVISORY UNION 

\ / HIOHOATC SWANTON 

H / MIMitQUOl VALLCY UNION HIGH SCHOOL 

I «OX 1M 

/ SWANTON. VeHMONT OJai ^ ' 

Testimony to be presented at 

The Senate Sub-commi ttee on Education, 

Krtfv and the Humanities 

February 10, 1987 

St. Jj>hnsbury, Vermont 



Thank-you for Inviting mer to addbess this hearing. As 
the Director of Special Education for the Franklin NW 
Supervisory Union, I oversee the Implementation of special 
education services In five school districts. The districts 
of the Franklin NW Supervisory Union are strong In Ihelr 
belief and conviction that all children, be they handicapped 
or not, have the right to an appropriate education In their 
home school with non-handicapped children. This means, for 
example, that If you are a child from Hlghgate, Swanton, 
Franklin or Sheldon' and are fourth grade age, you are 
educated In your local fourth grade. This holds true for 
those who are severely and profoundly handicapped as well. 

Over the past 6 years we have deve I oped a serv Ice 
delivery system capable of meeting the needs of all 
handicapped learners In full tlm* regular cUm Mttlflgs. 
Cooperation of regular education, special education* and 
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Chapter services have been significant factors In the 
accomplishment of this Integration effort. In addition, the 
cooperation of these different educational components has 
has been beneficial to non-handicapped children. This Is 
seen In the sharing of resources (staff and materials) and 
the opportunity for non-handicapped children to interact 
With handicapped children on a daily basis. 

P.L. 89-313 represents a Federal program which has been 
critically important in the Implementation of integrated 
services. Without the technical assistance and financial 
support available through P.L. 89-313 and 89-313 Transfer it 
is unlikely that integration would be occurring in ^the 
Frar\klin NW Supervisory Union. Let me be more specific. 

Vermont is a leader in the area of integration and the 
Implementation of the Least Restrictive Environment concept 
CP. L. 94-142). It Is this Director's opinion that Vermont Is 
a leader In the provision of services in the least 
restrictive environment in great part due to t.;e cooperation 
and mutual support among Compensatory, Special and Regular 
Education. 

Madeline Will, of the U.S. Department of Education, 
realizes the limitations of separate education^\l systems in 
addressing the needs of all children. Will feels that many 
of the problems confronting our schools today come from the 
the manner in which we organize our schools. The poor 
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organization Is evident In the development of a separate 
special eoVcatlon system to meet the needs of the learning 
Impaired students. In the past there has been a lack of a 
cohecent strategy for bridging regular and special education 
systems. In the Franklin NW Supervisory Union 89-313 
Transfer programs have been a critical element to move from 
segregated services to Integrated ones. 89-313 has 
facilitated this movement In our district by Its provision 
for technical at^oistance. encouragement of collaborative 
Planning between, compensatory and special education and 
financial Incentives for supplementary funds. 

There are a few brief ccnvnents I would like to make 
with regard to reconmendat Ions for the use of P.L. 89-313 
funds for the support of all learners. It is my 
understanding that 89-313 Transfer Is specltlcaH targeted 
toward de-lnst 1 tut lonal Izatlon applications; for children 
with severe handicaps. These applications Include 
placements from an Institution to a segregated special 
education class as well as from a segregated special 
education class to a regular education class. The 
technology now ex^.sts to evaluace the degree to which a 
program conforms with current standards of best practice 
(University of Vermont Center foi'» Developmental 
Disabilities. 1985). I would recommend that 89-313 Transfer 
guidelines be more aggressive In the types of 
de-lnstltutlonal Ized settings they support. The use of the 
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beat practice Indicators Is one way to look at the quality 
of the educational experience 89-313 Is supplementing, I 
would see this monitoring process as a State Level concern 
consistent with an approved Federal Plan for the use of 
89-313 do I lars. 

Another recommendation I would ask you to consider 
relates to the application of 89-313 and ^9-3ia Transfer 
funds for the severely handicapped learner, who because of 
his/her schools Integrated service model has never been 
segregated from the mainstream. In this case the learner 
may not be eligible for the supplemental funding of 89-313 
or 89-313 Transfer because he or she was never 
Institutionalized* Provisions for this case In 89-313 would 
serve to address a disincentive to long term malnstreaminq 
currently Inherent In P,L, 89-313, 

Continued support of 89-313 with an emphdsls^on the 
Transfer component by this Senate Sub-ccmml ttee Is critical 
for the Implementation of <«rvlces to all chll^^n In 
normalized educational settlnge. The need of the 
handicapped learner In the Integrated school system becomes 
one and the same with the needs of all chl Idren, It Is 
exciting to see our schools and conmunltles Joining 
resources for the Improvement of all. Your continued 
efforts In this area are greatly appreciated. 



Respectfully Submitted 




Richard Schattman 



Director 
Franklin 
Box 123 
Swan ton. 
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Senator Stafford. To Nancy Wright, let me ask you, do you find 
it difficult to keep good teachers? 
Ms. Wright. No, I don't believe so. 

Senator Stafford. Have you ever been able to follow your stu- 
dents after they leave Kurn Hattin if in some cases they return to 
the public school or go to public schools? 

Ms. Wright. I personally have not been able. The Kurn Hattin 
project itself has a staff person who does follow children after they 
leave Kurn Hattin. We've taken children from all over New Eng- 
land and, unless a child stays in a local school district, I don't have 
much opportunity to follow through on his progress. 

Senator Stafford. You're with Kurn Hattin in Westminster? 

Ms. Wright. Yes. 

Senator Stafford. I'm well familiar with that Mrs. Stafford is 
from Bellows Falls. 

Mr. Schattman, as you mentioned in your testimony, Vermont's 
a leader in providing mainstreaming services for handicapped stu- 
dents. What special factors about the Vermont school systems have 
made this possible in your view? 

Mr. Schattman. I would say that primarily, it's been— relates to 
something Madeline Will spoke about, and that is the melting of 
these different systems that we've built in the special education 
system, compensatory education system, and regular education 
system. And I think to a greater degree found in many places, I 
think there's a coordination and collaboration between those. 

I can remember 5, 6 years ago where if I was to sit here and tell 
you what I told you today, Doug Walker would have pulled out a 
revolver. Special education was not supposed to commingle and do 
what they are doing. Today, that's different. There's a leadership 
today to do that. 

The other aspect is being a relationship with higher education. 
We have coordinated many of our programs with the University of 
Vermont and they have offered us tremendous amounts of techni- 
cal assistance, outreach. So our district may be unique in the 
degree to which we've implemented integrated services, but I don't 
think we're unique, in that this is a current throughout the State 
in different degrees. Everywhere I know that it is happening, it's 
happening where compensatory education, special ed and the Uni- 
versity are working together. 

Senator Stafford. Well, we're very grateful to you both for help- 
ing us in our beginning of the reauthorization of elementary and 
secondary education. Foi^ Senator Pell and myself and all the other 
members of the committee, we express our appreciation to you. 

The last panel this morning. Panel IV, will consist of Mary Sher- 
rer, who is the Chairperson, Governor's Block Grant Advisory Com- 
mittee, and teacher at Richford Elementary School in Richford, 
VT; Gay Regan, who is a member of the Advisory Committee and 
Local School Board in Hinesburg, VT— that last name is the one 
I m familiar with in Washington; Doug Walker, who is Director of 
the Division of Basic Education, Vermont State Department of 
Education, Montpelier. Once again, if it's agreeable to you, we'll 
start with Mary Sherrer and go down the line. 
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STATEMENT OF MARY SHEERER, CHAIRPERSON, GOVERNOR'S 
BLOCK GRANT ADVISORY COMMITTEE, TEACHER, RICHFORD 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, RICHl 'JRD, VT 

Ms. Sherrer. Senator Stafford, before I begin, Fd just like to tell 
you about how excited I am to be an educator in Vermont. I think 
there is a dedication here that is unsurpassed anywhere else. I 
thank you for allowing me the opportunity to testify on behalf of 
Chapter 11 because I think that Chapter II has played a vital part 
in the educational communities in Vermont. Chapter n allows all 
districts to qualify and receive funds. In agreement with Governor 
Kunin's Foimdation Plan, districts also receive monies according to 
the needs of the communities, number of students, and the tax 
effort. Not only do all districts receive money, but each district is 
able to tailor that money to the needs of that particular district. 
Thus, we find much flexibility. That flexibility was mentioned ear- 
lier in other Chapter 11 testimonies and that is one of the major 
strengths of Chapter U in my estimation. 

Over the past 3 years, I've been made very aware of that 
strength, both as a classroom teacher and as an Advisory Commit- 
tee member and Chairperson. As an Advisory Committee member, 
I have made many on-site evaluations in the State and have been 
really excited about the many grants that I've heard about and 
seen. Some of those really struck home: In Hazen Union School in 
Hardwick, I was excited to see a music synthesizer, which I had 
never seen in my entire life. I happened to have a Richford student 
with me and he wanted to transfer that very day. We also heard 
about a project that involved a greenhouse. Because the home eco- 
nomic students were involved as well as the science students, it 
was very exciting. We were told about a course that was unique in 
that boys and girls could attend a college in the evening to decide 
whether or not they wanted to pursue college life. That is just a 
small saniple of the wonderful things we found around the State. 

Some districts have used Chapter II money to research programs. 
They have researched student courses, implemented them, and 
evaluated them, and they have taken over many such programs 
with local money depending on the success. And that's where I 
come in as a classroom teacher because I reap the benefits of that 
staff development. In many of the districts around the State, the 
outcome-based instruction models are in use and teachers are invit- 
ed to visit Johnson City, NY, to observe ^achers involved in the 
mastery learning approach. In addition, time is given to them upon 
return, to build their own units and to study the newly learned in- 
structional process. That outcomes-based instruction is being used 
in my own classroom, and I've seen in my own room and in many 
rooms around the State an incredible difference in the quality of 
instruction and in tlie acquisition of skills by boys and girls. 

Once again, I think Chapter II has come through in the form or 
professional development. Without Chapter II's flexibility anq 
minimal paperwork, I fear that Vermont children might not be en- 
joying that enhanced instruction. The whole idea of minimizing pa- 
perwork, again, is the great strength of Chapter H. Too many pro- 
grams cost children valuable instruction because of the time-con- 
suming and costly paperwork. And I speak from personal expert- 
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ence on that because I spent one year of my life doing a consulting 
teacher job— and Fm sure your daughter, Senator Stafford, has 
spoken to the paperwork that's involved in special education— and 
in great frustration, I spent so much time on paperwork that^ I 
really felt that the children were losing out on the expertise that* I 
might have been able to give them. I worry about that in many 
programs. That's not true of Chapter II. 

In 90 percent of the districts receiving Chapter II money, the ma- 
jority of that money is going directly to students. Computers are 
found in most classrooms in Vermont and in many schools many of 
them are a direct result of Chapter II. It's exciting for me in my 
own classroom when I look down and see a little first grader using 
a computer with ease when, in fact, Fm intimidated by computers 
myself, and I think a lot of adults are. Children learn to use com- 
puters easily and we have to thank Chapter II for that opportunity. 

I truly believe, and I fear after your opening remarks that you're 
not going to agree with me, that we need to preserve Chapter II in 
its present form Parents are being made aware each year of the 
value and accessibility of that funding. Now, it's taken much effort 
on the part of the Advisory Committee people and the media and 
the Vermont Department of Education to make people aware of 
Chapter II, and in my opinion, it's not very good timing to make 
changes right now. I think we need to keep it the same. 

I would hope that Washington would give us direction as to what 
is needed specifically in the evaluation of Chapter II. We have been 
wallowing with that as an Advisory Committee and I know the 
people of the department have too. It would help us if we could 
have direction from Washington. I would hope that somehow the 
paperwork issue would be given consideration. 

I want to thank you for allowing me an opportunity to share my 
convictions about Chapter II and my reasons to maintain it in its 
present form. 

Senator Stafford. Thank you very much, Mary. I'm glad to hear 
from you. 

[The prepared statement of Mary Sherrer follows:] 
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Mvly lMm«d •ffttctivft instructional procM&* I have seen, not 
only in By own classroon, but in aatiy around the vtate/ en 
incredible difference in the quality of instruction and in the 
skills of the children as a result of that entire research 
effort* Once again. Chapter 2 cane through for the educational 
coBKunity in the forx of professional development. Without 
Chapter 2*s flexibility zmd niniaal paperwork, I fear that 
VerBont*s children Bight not be enjoying that enhanced 
instruction. 

The whole idea of Binimizing paperwork is certainly another 
strength of Chapter 2 in its present form. Too many programs 
cost children /aluable instruction because of the time-consuming 
and costly paperwork involved* It is reassuring to know that in 
90% of the districts receiving Chapter 2 funds, the majority of 
the money is going directly to children. 

Computers are found in most classrooms and schools today. 
Many of them are a direct result of Chapter 2 itonies. How 
exciting it is to see young children comfortable with instruments 
that frighten many adults — thanks again to Chapter 21 

I truly believe that we need to preserve Chapter 2 in its 
present form as more educators, local advisory groups, parents 
and students are being made aware. each year of the value and 
accessibility of that funding. It has taken mu. effort- on the 
part of Advisory Committee members, the media, and the Vermont 
Department of Education to make people aware of Clr^pter 2. That 
has finally happened to a great extent, and it would be poor 
timing, in my opinion, for Chapter 2 to change in any way. 
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Thank you for allowing me an opporttmity to share with you 
ay convictions about Chapter 2, and my reasons for wanting to 
maintain it in its present form* 



Mary K* Sherrer, Chairperson 
Education Block Grant Advisory Committee 
Richford Elementary School 
Ricbford, Vermont 05476 

February 1987 
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Senator Stafford. Now, Gay Regan. 

STATEMENT OF GAY REGAN, MEMBER OF ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE AND LOCAL SCHOOL BOARD, HINESBURG, VT 

Ms. Regan. Senator Stafford, as a Vermrnt citizen, I want to 
thank you for your dedication to education. It's wonderful. Before I 
start my prepared text, I would like to address that word, "at 
risk." I think that Vermonters have recognized the importance of 
addressing the needs of "at risk" populations providing money for 
drug abuse, for mains treaming, for Chapter 1, but I think we have 
more at risk than that. I think we have student leaders at risk if 
we cannot have innovation and creativity within our schools. I 
think as educators, we're cumbersome; we're slow; we move at a 
snail's pace. And we look at what is happening in technology, and 
we look at what is happening with information, and it's barreling 
at speeds that we can't recognize toward the year 2,000. We're at 
risk if we cannot allow creativity and innovation within our 
schools. And that's what Chapter II hen allowed better than any- 
thing else we've seen. 

Say Chapter II to an experienced administrator or teacher and 
you will see a big smile. You will hear the wo^ds, "It's great." Ask 
them if they want to change Chapter II and they say, "No, keep it 
the way it is." 

Mandates are heavy responsibilities for our schools. Basic compe- 
tencies, drug and alcohol awareness, and mainstreaming demand 
quantities of paperwork and time. Chapter II is the only Federal 
money that I know that stimulates imagination because it's free of 
tightly mandated controls and endless paperwork. 

I'm coming today to speak to you as a board member who has 
been a board member for 10 years, and as the chairman of the 
Chittenden South School District for the last 3 years. I also would 
like to speak to you as a parent who has been a recipient for three 
years of enrichment mini-grant funds in th Hinesburg Elementary 
School. 

Thirty thousand dollars of Chapter 11 monies has had a dramatic 
impact on the Chittenden South schools which has a collective 
budget of $14,000,000. How can so small an amount make such a 
big difference? It's because Vermont schools have tight budgets 
that do not allow for innovation whether it's in a property poor 
town like Hinesburg or in a floor town that v ceives negligible 
state aid like Charlotte. 

Budgets in both of these towns this year are increasing over 15 
percent. They are increasing to meet salary demands that are 
being negotiated by teachers and to fulfill mandated prograiiiS like 
home ec. and industrial arts. They will have to have building 
projects because the numbers of our young elementary children are 
growing and we do not have the building space for these mandated 
projects. Taxpayers are angry in both of these towns. In Charlotte 
this year, the taxpayers have petitioned to have the budget voted 
by Australian ballot In Hinesburg, we went through a devastating 
strike in 1985 because taxpayers perceived that they could not 
afford the salaries which teachers were demanding. The result of 
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these economic pressures is that enrichment or innovation are im- 
possible to fund from annual budgets. 

Chittenden South Supervisory District has used their Chapter II 
money for seed money for experimenting with future educational 
delivery systems and for sparking creativity in individual teachers 
and parents who compete for enrichment mini-grants that bring 
community resources to our schools. This seed money has bought 
equipment like computers, lasers, and videos. It's provided in-serv- 
ice training especially in the area of research and education and 
future technology. 

This year, the majority of the money went to two kinds of mini 
grants: $10,000 to classrooms of the future, and $10,000 to enrich- 
ment. The range of the individual grants was from $50 to $1,000. 
The grants are awarded by a district advisory committee, made up 
of teachera, a board member, and a parent. The competition for 
these mini-grants is keen. A tliird of the applicants received mini- 
grants. A rich variety of activities in the enrichment area ensued: 
music, reading, and writing, field trips for social studies and sci- 
ence. All kinds of students were involved: potential droputs, Eng- 
lish as a second language students, heterogeneous classes, and se- 
lected groups of gifted and motivated children. This little bit of 
money reached numbers of students and provided a different learn- 
ing experience that promoted imagination and creativity. Some of 
the projects continue on through local funding. Others are replaced 
by new ideas and new technology. 

Chapter II reflects true grassroots participation. The funds help 
schools and communities to work together. To illustrate that, I 
would like to relate my own experience as a Hinesburg Elementary 
parent and as a grant recipient for three years. In the fall of 1982, 
I was approached by another parent because there was no enrich- 
ment going on in our school, not even assemblies, due to a lack of 
funding, time, and leadership. The first meeting consisted of myself 
and another parent and the superintendent, and we started brain- 
storming and ideas evolved. We, together with the school principal, 
submitted a grant and we were awarded $800. From this, some- 
thing called Hinesburg Collective emerged for three years, and we 
got increased funding. 

Not only ideas grew out of this seed money, but also more 
money. This money stimulated other parents and teachers to vol- 
unteer time to these projects. The PTO and individual parents 
were willing to raise a few extra dollars. Partial parent contribu- 
tions based on ability to pay made a trip to the Cap for study of sea 
life possible. Suddenly we had assemblies whose costs were shared 
by different funding sources, including Vermont Council on the 
Arts Funds. By the end of the year, Chapter II seed money had 
built an enrichment program for Hinesburg which dramatically in- 
creased community involvement with the school. 

The present form for distribution allows for maximum flexibility, 
creativity, and grassroots participation. Chapter II funds are really 
great! Please allow them to continue because we need to support 
our Vermont schools as they explore future needs and they seek 
better techniques and delivery. 

I prepared this testimony and then receiveu your letter, and in it 
you asked for suggestions. I am a brand new member of the Adviso- 
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ry Council, but I have been very impressed by the commitment of 
that group. Having read all of the Chapter II material that came in 
this fall to write up our State evaluative report, I realized that 
throughout this State there is tremendous variety in the way these 
funds are used. Some schools are not very creative and other 
schools are doing wonderful things. It impressed me that, first, we 
have effective State Department people and they should continue 
to be funded. Secondly, the committee is in a unique position to dis- 
seminate information all over the State and to evaluate weaker 
programs. One suggestion would be to discuss strengthening the 
role of the Advisory Committee and the State Department so that 
they were in a position to more strongly encourage Vermont 
schools to use Chapter I funds for seed money to explore ways to 
meet ^?tudent needs in the future. Thank you. 

Senator Stafford. Thank you /ery much. 

Mr. Walker, I guess we have reached you. 

STATEMENT OF DOUG WALKER, DIRECTOR OF THE DIVISION OF 
BASIC EDUCATION, VERMONT STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCA- 
TION, MONTPELIER, VT 

Mr. Walker. With a last name that begins with W, Fm used to 
being last in line. The only time I can recall that not being was 
when I was in the third grade, they started the inoculations with 
the end of the alphabet. 

We do appreciate your willingness and desire to come into Ver- 
mont in the middle of February to hear the comments and 
thoughts of Vermont educators and citizens as they talk and give 
you some thoughts about these very two important programs. 

I am che Director of the Division of the Department of Education 
which administers the funds in Vermont schools. I might add that 
Fm extremely pleased to sit on the panel with two members of the 
Advisory Panel. I think you are already getting a sense that they 
serve in much more than an advisory capacity, and maybe that is 
partly due to the uniqueness of a State like Vermont. But we're 
proud of the active involvement of this group of people with the 
wide diverse background of experiences which they bring to the 
task. 

A significant part of the evaluation of Chapter II programs in- 
volves members of our State Advisory Panel. We feel they are not 
only a great pool of talent but it gives them a very vivid, current 
and accurate picture of just what is happening in Vermont schools 
with Chapter II funds, and that allowing them to play a role far 
beyond advisory and in terms of policy setting is helping to steer 
us. 

We have found that the Chapter II funds play a valuable role in 
Vermont students, which I think you've already heard here today. 
Although it has taken a few years to adiust to the programs and 
learn that the component programs which Chapter II replaced are 
gone, significant patterns are beginning to emerge in Vermont 
schools. Teachers are becoming much more aware of and more in- 
volved in the planning of local II projects. Program activities are 
focusing on individual classrooms and teachers rather than the 
heavy initial allocations to purchase computers and other equip- 
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ment needed by schools. And we know that's a very important part 
of tfc 3 evolution of the Chapter II in Vermont, and we see new 
trends emerging. 

A growing trend was the mini-model for small grants to support 
projects in their classrooms or special events in their school. The 
notion of teacher-designed projects has been proven to be a sound 
investment of limited dollars. We have beg *n a statewide aware- 
ness among teachers and encourage even more of them to become 
involved in the planning and implementation in their school. 

Another significant trend in Vermont has been a slow but at the 
time steady increase in the amount of Qiapter II income spent on 
staff development Not only have we seen an increase in the dollars 
committed to in-service activities, but we have also seen a growth 
in the level of the sophistication of the staff model employed. With 
curriculum and technology changes occurring as rapidly as they 
are, our teachers need continued opportunities for growth and de- 
velopment of new skills and teaching techniques. Chapter II funds 
are a key in supporting the staff development in Vermont schools. 

As you've also heard today, in a period when local schools have 
been stretched to provide a quality education for all students, 
Chapter II funds have allowed certain key initiatives to be main- 
tained in a period of student financial declines. Budgets are being 
cut. The fact that these programs are supported by Chapter II 
funds have allowed many of them to continue. And it should be 
noted that local decision-makers are frequently tempted to shift 
Chapter II funds to support or replace lost local funds, but we have 
been quite successful in supporting the local programs with the 
necessary information and assistance to keep Chapter II funds fo- 
cused on their intended purpose. 

What will it take to maintain the best parts and even to enhance 
it a little bit? First, you heard and you'll hear it again today, the 
program regulations and requirements must be kept simple. That 
was the intent of Chapter II, and I think that the goal has been 
partly realized. In our opinion, Vermont has not complicated the 
involvement in comparison with our State procedures. We feel that 
we have kept it as simple as it was intended. We must admit that 
it was acceptable initially when the education block grant was in- 
troduced in Vermont that tha^. would be a problem after the de- 
cline of funds and that there would not be continued support. 
Avoid further categorization of the funds and the way they must be 
spent. Nationally, Chapter II must be a tool for shifting dollars to 
another emerging priority, but the present structure allows local 
schools to focus their projects to meet real, local needs. Finally, we 
would ask you to keep aware of the needs of small states like Ver- 
mont and continue to uphold our unique circumstances in the reau- 
thorization discussions. You know how easily the complexion will 
change if knowingly we adjust program guidelines in response to a 
perceived national need. 

I urge you to consider the cestimony you hear in Vermont at the 
next meeting in Waterbury. The present Chapter II program is 
meeting many of our needs, and we are counting on your continued 
support as we try to be even more effective and efficient in our use 
of this valuable resource. 

Senator Stafford. Thank you very much, Mr. Walker. 
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I am not going to ask you questions at this point, but if any occur 
to me or the staff after we have rejected on what I've heard here 
this morning, we might submit some questions to you in writing, if 
that's agreeable, and Fd make that observation for the other panel- 
ists who were there as well. Your Senator is not a quick study. 1 
will want to reflect somewhat on what Fve heard this morning 
before I come up with any profound conclusions about elementary 
and secondary education. So I hope nobody will ask me right away, 
what are you going to do with reauthorizing as a result of what 
you've heard this morning. There will be a lot more hearings, but 
the first and strongest impression I'll get will be from this hearing 
here in St. Johnsbury, and the one which we'll have later this 
week over in Waterbury. 

It did occur to me that one way small states have been able to 
cope with things in our great nation has been establishing a mini- 
mum percentage of funds that go to states. For example, Vermont 
gets one-half of one percent of all of the funds available for high- 
way conbcruction as long as any state is building the interstate 
system. And with respect to Chapter II, we have a minimum alloca- 
tion for small states also which helps there. 

I think one thing I might consider now doing is joining with 
other states that are small, and see if we can't establish a mini- 
mum for Chapter I as well so that v/e're protected against fluctua- 
tions of money and fluctuations of relative size as far as population 
is concerned. 

I do come away with one strong impression and that is that 
almost everyone has mentioned that the Federal Government gen- 
erat'^s too much paperwork. I'll make the commitment to try to 
reduce it, but we have not had much luck over the twenty-six years 
Fve been in Washington. 

But, again, for Senator Pell and myself and the committee, I 
want to express my gratitude for this panel and everyone who has 
been here today to help us move on to reauthorizing elementary 
and secondary educat jn. And with that, unless the staff have 
something else, we'll say that this meeting of the committee is ad- 
journed. 

[Whereupon, at 12:05 p.m., the subcommittee adjourned to recon- 
vene at the call of the Chair.] 
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REAUTHORIZATION OF THE EDUCATION 
CONSOLIDATION AND IMPROVEMENT ACT 



JOINT HEARING 



FEBRUARY 13, 1987 



^ U.S. Senate, 

bUBCOMMITTEES ON EDUCATION, ArtS AND HUMANITIES. 

OP THE Committee on Labor and Human Resources 

AND 

House of Representatives, 
Subcommittee on Elementary, 
Secondary and Vocational Education, 

OF THE C!0MMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LaBOR, 

Waterbury, VT. 

The committees met, pursuant to notice, at 9:53 a.m., at Water- 
burv Elementary School, Waterbury, VT. Senator Robert T. Staf- 
ford, presidmg. 

Present: Senator Stafford, and Representatives Jeffords and 
Goodhng. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF SENATOR STAFFORD 

Senator Stafford. We are going to call this Joint Hearing of the 
benate and House Education Committee from Washington to order. 
We re sorry we are a bit late getting started but in view of the 
weather outside, the condition of the roads, and all, we are lucky to 
be able to start at this hour, so let me welcome you to this meeting. 

My benate staff and I are joined by my colleague, Jim Jeffords 
and my colleague Congressman Goodling from Pennsylvania We 
are very happy you joined us today. 

It is our pleasure to convene this first joint hearing of the 100th 
Congress, between the United States Senate Subcommittee on Edu- 
cation, Arte and Humanities and the House Subcommittee on Ele- 
mentary, Secondary, and Vocational Education. Today's hearing 
will look at the reauthorization of the Federal Government's major 
investment m elementary and secondary education, the Education 
U)nsoliaation and Improvement Act. 

As many of you are already aware, the members of these two 
subcommittees have worked very closely together in the past to 
promote programs which improve educational opportunities for dis- 
advancaged youngsters. Over the next two years we'll be spending 
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the majority of our time rewriting the legislation which created the 
Chapter I and the Chapter II programs. We will need your help to 
make sure we produce the best possible legislation. 

On Tuesday of this week I chaired a Senate Education Subcom- 
mittee hearing on E.C.I.A. reauthorization in St. Johnsbury at the 
Lincoln Elementary School, which was a happy coincidence, be- 
cause when I went to grade school in Rutland, Vermont, I also 
went to the Lincoln School in Lincoln, Vermont. I felt all the wit- 
nesses who testified on Tuesday in St. Johnisbury did an excellent 
job. They described in very clear and concise terms what works in 
federal educational programs, and what can be imoroved. The wit^ 
nesses at today's hearing came from all over Vermont to share 
their views with the Subcommittee because of their deep concern 
that children from economically disadvantaged families have access 
to a quality education. 

I came away from the hearing in St. Johnsbury with the follow- 
ing thoughts: First, that we now establish a floor for funding in the 
Federal Chapter I Program for Vermont. This is important to 
ensure the long-term stability of Chapter I services to Vermont 
children, particularly as those services have been cut in recent 
years due to the Chapter I formula. 

Second, the Chapter I program works well in Vermont, but pro- 
gram administrators and teachers would like to see the paperwork 
requirements in the program reduced. In fact, every other program 
I have chaired in Vermont this week has asked that the paperwork 
be reduced as well. 

And the third request that we heard was that the Chapter II pro- 
gram has also worked well in Vermont and should be continued 
substantially in its present form. 

Today's witnesses will also make a very valuable contribution to 
the reauthorization process and I look forward to their expert testi- 
mony as do my colleagues. Members of both Subcommittees are 
honored to be visiting another excellent school, as the Waterbury 
Elementary School has been recognized nationally for its fine per- 
formance. I want to think our Waterbury hosts who have worked 
so hard to help us schedule this hearing. I also want to thank 
members of the Vermont working group on elementary and second- 
ary education, a number of whom will be testifying later today. 
Theirs has been a labor of love for Vermont children and we appre- 
ciate it, and finally, I will say to the students that, on coming into 
the building, I appreciated the welcoming sign at the bicycle with a 
note that said, ''Bicycles are dangerous to your health." It was duly 
noted as I came in, and I understand its implication, and at this 
point. Congressman Jeffords, do you have an opening statement? 

Mr. Jeffords: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE JEFFORDS 

Mr. JEFFORDf^. It's a pleasure to be here with you and I appreci- 
ate very much the opportunity to be holding this hearing on behalf 
of the House side. I want to recognize that Bill Goodling from 
Pennsylvania who is the leader on education issues in the House. 
It's a pleasure to have you with us here. Bill. 
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oifr^^l??^°'*..u'"®"*'°"^<* ^ """^^ of things and I certainly 
agree with him with respect to his statements and the importance 
01 the Act, especially to Vermont. 

I am particularly pleased to be with the Senator here and to be 
able to take a look at what must be done for Vermont Chapter 1, 
^^^i? °^ A'^'^- Chapter 1 celebrated its 20th 
birthday last year For two decades, it has been providing educa- 
n'^ M "^"^ to the children of Vermont who are in the greatest 
need. More recently Chapter 2 has allowed the state education de- 
partments and school districts across Vermont to improve their 
educational programs with federal funds. 

Both of these programs enjoy a great deal of support in Con- 
^KS-especially Chapter 1, which is flexible enough to be effective 
in Los Angeles, California, and Waterbury, VermSnt. Yet, specific 
f3 ^"^"'"^ neediest schools and students receivl the 

Chapter 1 also is receiving congressional attention at the 
moment because of the role of education in our efforts to improve 
Amencas trade competitiveness. In testimony before the House 
nni^^STf °" Tuesday, the President of the 

Council of Chief State School Officers, Mr. David Hornbeck, called 
the program the most critically important one we have for helping 
the disadvantaged, and thus one of the most important in helping 
sSndin|.°"' workforce and, ultimately, our competitive 

With this acknowledged success as a starting point, my hope is 
that we can use this process of review and reauthorization to make 
fhf?L^^rf^^"'^^''^^ Vermont consistently has ranked with 

r?!.i^Fu the class in terms of its students and that reflect'' directs 

nrnit^"^ °^ education. We need to ensu that the feder- 
al programs that it relies on remain equally consistent in quality 
and in service to Vermont. 

Because the characteristics of Vermont also create unique prob- 
\ ^ J^ terms of operating a federal program. Senate.- Stafford and 
L™= T °^ this opportunity today to hear your 

concerns I am sure we will be able to work together throughout 

addreS ""^ ^^''^^ ^ "^^^ Vermont's needs are 

r^ii^M ''^1 ^ P?'"* out this will be one of only a very few, 
lJ^fil^l^° ft'"^ hearings throughout the United States, re- 
garding the reauthorization of Chapter 1 and Chapter 2. It's ex- 
tremely pleasing and an honor to be able to have the hearing here; 
Vermmiters " successful programs and successful efforts of 
Senator Stafford. Thank you very much, Jim 
Congressman Goodling, do you have an opening statement' 
Mr. Goodling. No other. 

[The biographical sketch of Representative Goodling follows:] 
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THE HONORABLE WILLIAM F. COODLINC 
I9ch Dlscrlcc, Penoaylvanla 

A Biographical Sketch 

"A few Bcrong InKClncca, a few plain rulea." - 

Theae worda of Wllllan Wordsworth characterize Bill CoodllDg'a 
atyle of public aervlce. 

^•••il;::;;':.:;:*-"; """"" ^.^^^ ^ 

A. Ja.es H.dl.on 8. Id. "To best understand '"e public " 

oot ^rideS ln J.cobu.. Pennsyl van 1. . a few »lle. tro. the hou.e In 
which h*. waa born. 



Ula 



ProB the beginning, CoodUng koew the meaning of hard work. H 
partota. George A. and Annetta Clatfelter CoodUng, taught each of 
tVelr Ax Children the Importance of doing their ah.re of the work o« 
the fainy fruit farm and In the community. Bill 
help out in the family orchard before aod after school each day. 

Coodllng attended York High School, graduating In 19A5. He 
Joined the Army upon graduation and was stationed In J«P«« 
1948. RemeobeVlnS the Importance hla family placed on education. 
Bill began classes at the University of Maryland, receiving a 

coUcJJig 10 theloScheaaiern School Dlacrlcc In York County. 

DurlnK this doe, nls father continued to demonstrate the 
l.-,ortincf of co.c-.ity Involvement by serving In the 
HoC^e of"e?resent6tlves. Although never active y """"S^h* P""' 
the elder Coodllng agreed to run tor office at hlA neighbors 
urging Eventually George CoodUng would be asked J* 
19th Congre.alon.l District. He served In that po.t for 12 year.. 

Bin .,rrled the former Hilda Wright of ^'-^S"""^";^.;",' 

\iii'niTsiiiii ?i.^r-Soi5ti^«^n"irerij'' 

Socto»f stud" at PennState University, ""i-^" t'own A? J" 

b^Lball. served a. School Board President of the Ball"""" *"?loa« 
"hool District, and was active In the Boy Scouts of America, v.rloa« 
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•Itt COODLtKC—A Blogr«phic«l Sketch 

httltb org«olx«Cloo« 900, the Logeovllle Hethodlet church. Hie 
£aally*e belief lo dolog ooe'e ehere tfee evldegced la ell of tbeee 
ectlvltlee. FroB 1967 uotil hie olectloo to Coogreee la 1974, 
Coodllog eerved ee Superloteodeot of Schoole of the Spring Grove Aree 
School Diletrlct. 

OpoD hie fether*e eoooupced retlreaeot froa public office* mi 
wee urged, tod cooeeoted, to mti^k the Kepubllceo ooaloetloo eod 
election to Coogreee. He von .he '74 Sepubllceo ooBloetloo» 
betterlog tlx oppooeote, eod woat 00 to wla the geoerel electloo with 
52 percent of the vo^ee. 

CoDtioulog la the feally tredltloo of pereooel lovolveaeot 994 
following through oa hie ceapelgo pledge of **People Before Politice,** 
Coodllttg ceae to Weehlogtoo eeger to get other people lovolved io tbt 
goveroBe:3t proceee. He woo re-electloo to the 9Sth-100th Coogreeea* 
with over 70 percent of the vote '^ecb tlae. 

Bill Coodllog eojoye aeoy outelde ectlvltlee locludlog eporte ead 
chorel ectlvltlee. He currently eervee ee president of the Cepltol 
Ulll Chorel Society In Weehlngton, D. C. 

Todey, Bill Coodllog servetf In the following lesleletlve 
cepecltlae: 

th. wi^^Vl L«bor Coe»ictee, Vice Cbelr^a of 

the Eleaeocery, Seccndery, end Vocetlonel Educetlon SubcoMlttee 9oi 
Heaber of the Poet->eecondjry Educetlon Subcoaaltfcee. 

Heaber, Uouee Coaalttee od the Budget. He le e sesber of the 
Budget CoBBlttee'e Taek Force 00 Kuaen Seeources, the Teek Force 00 
Ueelth cod the Teak Force on Ipcotte Security. Since the Budget 
Coaalttee ellowe Heabera to eerve e Hexiaua of elx yeere, It^.e, ^ 
thereforsi considered e teaporery eeeignaent. As e reeult, 
Congreeeaen Bill reasine e aeab^r of the House Foreign Affeirs 
Coaalttee, but le considered 'V leeve" froa thet eeeignaent« 

The Coodlioge heve two children: Todd, who wee boco io 1959, hs« 
gredueted froa lew echool; end Jennifer, born in 1962, hee gredueted 
froa Rolline College in Winter Perk, Floride end is now pleyiog 
profeeeioael tennie. 
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Senator Stafford. And the first panel will consist of our Com- 
missioner of Education, Mr. Stephen Kaagan and Mr. Robert 
McNamara, who is the Chief of Compensatory Education at the 
State Department of Education in Montpelier. So we welcome you, 
Commissioner, and Mr. McNamara. With the time constraints 
we're facing and the late start, we would hope you coulc' agree to 
put full statements in the records as if read and we'll have the 
whole text made an integral part of the record and summarize be- 
cause of the time limits. We give the Commissioner the floor. 

STATEMENT OF STEPHEN S. KAAGAN, COMMISSIONER, VERMONT 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, MONTPELIER, VT 

Mr. Kaagan. Yes. Thank you very much. Senator Stafford, and 
Representative Jeffords and Representative Goodling. 

Welcome to Vermont. I will make very brief comments based 
upon my written testimony of which you have copies. 

I understand the effort that you are undertaking Is a very i.apor- 
tant one for Vermont, the reauthorization of Chapter I and II. The 
programs go back to 1965 and they have supported I think a very 
effective effort in the state of Vermont to provide remedial services 
and basic education services. My comments will focus on about four 
or five areas. 

First, I don't think it will be any surprise to you. Senator and 
Representatives that I bring strong opposition to the notion of vou- 
cherizing Chapter I for two very important reasons: The allocation 
of a $600 chit or voucher per pupil for Vermont students would in 
fact be nothing more than a cruel joke for Vermonters across such 
a rural state. It wouldn't allow for services in the hands of parents, 
and second, in a state like Vermont, the allowance of a $600 vouch- 
er per pupil would be an administrative nightmare. 

I hope that already these comments are a post mortem and we 
can turn to more positive issues. 

Let me comment on the important matter of parental participa- 
tion. Title I of the elementary and secondary education act need 
parental participation in those programs. I would hope as you re- 
consider reauthorization that you would use the parental participa- 
tion requisites in Chapter I to foster parental participation in 
schools as a whole. We in Vermont believe that parents are, among 
other things, are youngsters' first teachers and wp "-V-^r^Jr it is very 
important that there is plenty of participation its. 

It will be no surprise to you that we would 11 increase 
in funding levels for Chapter I. We have good e . . Vermont 
that the Chapter I programs are extremely effec. e. Our grade 
scores in reading and math are higher than the National average 
grade scores overall in the nation. Chapter I is an effective pro- 
gram and we would like to see the support levels increased both for 
the programs in reading and also for our technical assistants' ca- 
pacity for programs in the field. We would like to see you make as 
strenuous efforts as you could to effect a small state minimum as 
has been true in other areas of federal funding, which would mean 
a considerable increase for Vermonters. It's very important when 
we are only serving one-half of those who have reading needs and 
one-fourth of those who have needs in mathematics. 
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In addition, a recent study of the Department of Education by 
the Vermont Legislature suggests we have weaknesses in the de- 

.irtment in the provision of technical assistance services in areas 
of basic education in which Chapter I is a very important one, and 
we would like to think you could increase the administrative funds 
so we can better serve school districts particularly rural districts 

Just a couple of other points if I could and I understand that 
your tune is short. 

One of the issues in reautnorization will be school site coordina- 
tion. We m Vermont believe that that should be the case. As you 
know we have a very aggressive program in the state to improve 
schools through the public school improvements program. It would 
be important to see Chapter I in other schools by a school site co- 
ordination provision in the reauth »rization. 

Let me make a couple of very mef comments about Chapter n. 
if 1 could. ^ ' 

Chapter II, as you know, is a program which has been attacked 
from a number of different sources. We in Vermont have felt very 
strongly that the Chapter H is the only degree of flexibility we 
iiave with regard to overall school improvement. There are re- 
source for special education; there are resources for vocational 
education Chapter n is the only geneial discretionary money 
available to local school districts to support their improvements of 
basic education programs. Without Chapter n in Vermont we 
wouldn t have the gifted and talented programs nor would we have 
been able to follow on with very effective programs of teacner 
mim grants wluch:has for the improvement of the professional de- 
velopment of teachers where very small amounts of money can be 
I mdividu^ teachers to improve their own programming. 
Without Oiapter n those wouldn't be possible, and finSly the 20 
parent set aside js i-sed in a small state like Vermont for technical 
ass;^ce services and although those 20 pfircent set^aside moneys 
pay for our staff in the Department Of Edu'jation, that star: is tech- 
nical assistance staff which is very important in a rural state, so 
those brief comments. 
[The prepared statement of Mr. Kaagan follows-] 
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STATE OF VERMONT 



QEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
MONTPELIER 



0SC02*2703 



EDUCATION CONSOLIDATION AND IMPROVEMENT ACT REAUTHORIZATION 



U.S. CONGRESSIONAL HEARING 



MATERBURY, VERMONT 



FEBRUARY 13, 1987 



STEPHEN S. KAAGAN 



VERMONT COI^ISSIONER OV EDUCATION 



Thank you for offering me ^he opportunity to address 
issues that I consider critical in tha reauthorization of 
ths Education Consolidation and Improvement Act. As the 
Vermont Co:iunii.sioner of Education, I recognize the importance of 
a thoughtful review of the present legislation's strengths and 
weaknesses. 

First I will address Chapter 1. Chapter 1 is a successful 
legislative measuie. In Vermont, through the efforts of the 
state and local cor.pcnsatory education staff, the intent of the 
legislation to serve disadvantaged learners has been met. The 
most educationally disc:avantaged students are targeted and 
receive remedial services in reading and math. Achievement data 
and anecdotal reports from teachers and parents confirm f at 
students served do irprove their .-jading and math skills and 
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their performance is closer to grade level after they receive the 
supplementary support • On the average, Vermont students enter 
the program with lower pretest scores than the national average 
but more than three-quarters of our school districts report gains 
higher than the national average** 

Like ary law, if certain changes are made, it would help the 
educationally disadvantaged students in Vermont, as well as the 
nation. My testimony today will address some suggested changes. 

VOUCH'^RS 

I would be remiss not to mention an issue on which I hope 
these comments are post mortem - the "vou jherizing" of Chapter 
1. From the beginning, the voucher concept was il :,onceived. 
Vouchers will not offer true choices to t > parents of poor, 
educationally disadvantaged students especially those who live in 
rural settings like Verinont, The amount of money a parent would 
receive (approximately $600 per pupil in Vermont) is far less 
than the amount necessary to enroll in a private school or public 
school or any program of decent scope. Because of Vermont's 
rural nature there are very few schools available to parents 
within a reasonable travelling distance. Having vouchers as an 
option at any Chapter 1 program level - federal, state, or local 
- would be a cruel joke to Vermonters in need of services. 

In addition, a voucher piogram for Chapter l would be an 
administrative nightmare . 
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At the local level, planning for the public school program 
would be impossible, because of the uncertainty about which 
parents would select the voucher option. Teacher contracts as 
well as necessary materials and equipment puchases would be 
delayed while parents deliberate their choice, or "non-choice". 
I agree with Linda Darling-Hammond, a RAND Corporation Social 
Scientist, who, during testimony to the Education and Labor 
Committee in 1985 said, "local school districts would have to r.et 
up voucher bureaucracies, regulatory offices that weald 
necessarily use money that^.would otherwise have gone into 
compensatory education programs." 

PARENTAL PARTICIPATION 

How to involv.* parents in their child's education in a 
meaningful way is ft challenge in a rural state like Vermont, 
across the nation as well. Most teachers recognize that parents 
are a child's first, and possibly most important teachers. With 
77% of the mothers and fathers of elementary school age children 
both working, new strategies need to be developed to involve 
parents in their child's education. In your deliberations over 
how to involve parents more actively, please consider that fhere 
is no one "righr way" to involve parents at the state o. federal 
level. In Vermont parents are most interested in their own 
child's educational program. Quality pc^rental involvement is not 
just a Chapter 1 issue but a total ^ =hool issue. The involvement 
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t Chapter 1 parents she 2 be a part of a total school effort at 
parental involvement and not a separate appendage. I would 
rec .aend that the new legislation make strong statements about 
the requiring parent involvement but leave a great deal of 
flexibility in how local programs* go about it. Finally, it 
should be acceptable for Chapter 1 funds to be used for parental 
involvement activities, in the current law, it is unclear whether 
funds can be used for these activities. 

FUNDING LEVELS 

At the present time, we in Vermont are serving less than 
half of the eligible students in reading. In math, less than 
one-quarter of the eligible students are served. The program has 
proven its worth over time; I recommend funding levels that 
assure all eligible students are served. Recent studies on 
dropouts have demonstrated that a critical indicator in 
preventing students from dropping out of =>s:hool is success in the 
basic skills. The needed intervention should be provided before 
these students fail and become a burden on society. Chapter 1 
has proved itself as effective intervention to improve students* 
basic skills. 

When Title I became Chapter 1, there was a decrease in the 
funds available for state education agency adniinistration from 
1.5% to 1%. The assumption was that since the new Chapter 1 
prograji had significantly less paper.;crk, there would be less 
need for state education agency administration. VerTnont worked 
for years to m.nimize the amount of paperwork needed from local 
school districts and put its emphasis on technical assistance. 
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School districts, however, are requesting more and more program 
assistance from the state. In addition, state education agencies 
are increasingly involved in pr^^ram improvement. I support 
refocusing Chapter 1 at the state education agency l^vel away 
from a strict regulatory process to program improvement 
assistance. But more financial resources are necessary at the 
state level io accomplish this change. Since Vermont is a small 
state, the small state minimum of $225,000 for state 
administration is allowable. This amount was adequate six years 
ago. I recommend that the small state minimum be raised to 
5325,000 and an annual inflation factor be applied to this 
minimum. For larger states, I recommend i.hat the amount for 
state technical assistance and administration be raised from 1% 
to 1.5* of the their state grancs. 

SCHOOL SITE COORDINATION 

As parent involvement should be part of a total school 
effort, program services tor disadvantaged children should be 
connected and coordinated with the overall classroom program of 
the local school. Pull out and in class programs work 
effectively when the focus is the child and what is best for him 
or her. Rigid methologies should not be the norm of Chapter 1. 
some school districts with significantly hig.. .ercentages of low 
income students may benefit from a total school improvement 
approach. I recommend support for this concept. It is the one 
we are undertaking through the Ver..ont Public School Approval 
proce^"-. 
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•FUNDING FORMULA 

V 

Probably the most critical issue to the future of the 
Vermont compensatory education prograo is the funding forrcu*d 
that is selected for Chapter l. The present formula distribu. 
money to states based on poverty levels established by the 197(. 
census with a 1976 national median income adjustment. Using 
these criteria, Vermont receives .26% of the total federal 
allocation. If the census measure is changed to the 1980 census 
and everything else in the .formula remained the same, Vermont's 
proportion of the total federal allocation would decrease to 
.18%, a fund reduction of more than 30% statewide! That type of 
reduction would decimate the program and students would be left 
without support at a time when less than half of the eligible 
population are sei-ved. The time has come to develop a small 
state minimum for compensatory education as you have in special 
and voci fonal education in recent years. There are economy of 
scale costs associ-ted with the rural state like Vermont, which 
raise the per pupli cost for services. I recommend a small state 
minimum of .5% of the total federal allocation to go to local 
education agencies. This minimum would recognize the unique 
nature of providing compensatory education services in rural 
areas and insulate small states froia rapid fluctuations in grant 
amounts. 

Also When considerinc^ concentration criteria if a new 
concentration grant is enacted, please consider not putting a cap 
on numbers of students. Small school districts are disadvantaged 
by this kind of restriction. 
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Chapter 2 

I will comment briefly on Chapter 2. Chapter 2 is often the only 
program available to local school districts for trying out new 
/.deas to improve their general education programs. With its 
.flexibility and emphasis on improvement, local districts use the 
funds for a number of differer*- purposes. The Vermont State 
Department of Education provides many services through 
specialist advisers who work directly with local school teachers 
and administrators. In Vermont, only three persons, one full 
time and two part-time administer the program while other 
Department staff supported by Chapter 2 provide technical 
assistance, including grants management assistance, information, 
dissemination, research and program improvement assistance in a 
variety of subject -eas from social studies to the arts. All 
add up to provide significant program improvement efforts at the 
local school level. In many of Vermont's most rural districts 
the technical assistance the Department provides and the funds 
they get from Chapter 2 is their only way of effecting school 
improvement and teacher professional development, without 
Chapter 2 Vermont local districts would not have rtade strides 
toward serving the gifted and talented. About half of the 
supervisory unions offer one or more gifted and talented programs 
in their local di^cricts. Local teacher mini-grants have become 
a reality with Chapter 2. Very small amounts of money, from $500 
to $1,500 in one district, are awarded to an individual teacher 
who has a plan for his or her specific classroom improvement. I 
recommend continuing t.^xn important program. 
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As you are aware the roJefe of stat^ Departraents of Education have 
expanded with wore demands for service* The national push for 
excellence has been felt in the states* The states are 
responding and need your continued support* 

I look forward to responding wore specifically to the proposals 
you will be considering* 
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Senat/*-; Stafford. Thank you very much, Commissioner. We'll 
hear Mr. IvicNamara and then go to questions. 

STATEMENT OF ROBERT McNAMARA, CHIEF OF COMPENSATORY 
EDUCATION, STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, MONTPE- 
LIER,VT 

Mr. McNamara. Senator and Representatives, in the sake of 
time, I will limit my oral remarks because you are going to hear 
people in the field for the remainder of today and they speak elo- 
quently as to what Chapters I and II have done. My only comment 
is we have been fortunate again and again for all the help of Rep- 
resentative Goodling. Even Start is No. 1, and thank you for fight- 
ing for it and keep it up. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. McNamara follows:] 
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STATE OF VERMONT 

Ot^ANTMCNT OF KOUCATION 
MONTHS UKU 



ftbruary 6, 1987 



Tha Honorabla Robart t« Stafford 
Unitad Gtataa Sanata 

133 6H0B 

Kaahington« D,C* 20910**4502 



Daar Sanator Stafford: 



Sub j act: writ tan Tastlaony 



1 want to thank you for tha opportunity to ahara aoma 
thoughts and iapreaiiont about Vamont chap?:ar 1, 

I hava been tha Chlaf of Coapanaatory Education at tha stftta 
Department of Education for tha paat yaar and a half. Before 
that, I waa tha Coordinator of Support Sarvlcaa (Chapter 1 and 
Special Education) at Hatarbury Blaaantary school for 10 yaara 
and a Tltla I Counaalor In Barra, Varaont for five yeara. My 
paraonal vlaiona of what Chapter 1 la and can be formed during my 
15 yeara at Hatarbury and Barra and tha paat yaar and a hr t In 
state adniniatratJ i hava confimed aany baliefa I hava h^d about 
tha progras. 

X would like to do two thinga today: 1} deacribe how 
Vamont chapter 1 la alallar and different compared to the 
overall national program, and 2) praaant a vlalon of what Z 
believe wa can becomai through program support in tha 
reauthorization • 

Like the Nation, Vermont Chapter 1 la predominately an 
•lamentary achool program, threa-quartara of tha children cervad 
are In gradea K to 5, About 60 percent receive only readlr' 
aervlcaa, and about 15 percent only math. Another 20 pore -nc 
receive both reading and math. Varmo.nt'a Chapter 1 Inatructlonnl 
vtaff are divided equally between teachers and assistanta. 
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Th« Honorabl* Robert T* 8t»fford 

jabruary 6, IW 

Pa^a Z ' 

Alao, tha Kation# «a airva f«w« than halt of the 
aii«ibla population. In Var»ont ona-cwartar of all atudanta in 
Kindar9artan through grada a ara aiigibla for '^••dij:;.!??/^^"^ 
aarvicaa. Wa aarva ona-halt of thoaa aligibla in raading and 
ona-qa!^ar of thoaa tligibU in math at thaaa grada lavala. Our 
iS^cru^ar laaa at tha high fchooriaval «||«* 
our population ia aligibla in raadlng and »ath. Ka actually 
••rva only 15 parcant of tha. aliglbla atudanta in raading and 
laaa than 6 parcant lii »oth." ^ f-^".. . 

UnllXa tha raat of th« nation, «• hiva a 9raatar aaphaaia on 
•arly intarvantion* Savan ] tha Chaptar 1 P;P«l»^ion ara 
praachool atudanta anrollad in aarly coapanaatory education in 
varsont. Thia co»pataa to laaa-:«ia?i 1 parcant 'Iftionally. 
Xoportionally than, «a placa.laaa.a»phaaia on tha high achool 
prograaa with our currant rapourcaa* 

In Vamont, tha typical Chaptar I atudant racaivaa 20 to 30 
ninutaa par day of axtra Inatruetlon for thraa to fiva daya par 
weak. Our prograaa ara offarad both in tha regular claaaroom and 
in aiuill groupa outaida tha claaarooJi. Thia variaa from 
diatrict to dlatriot, .achool to achool,. and even teacnar to 
teacher* ' ' 

Thie year, in Vamont, Chaptar 1 baaio granta to local 
tfiatricta total $.2 Billion dollara. ^^■/^"■•"^ nui-ion.! 
approxiwataly one-quarter of ona, percent of the total national 
allocation. Our year-to-year federal .funding haa heen quite 
verieble recently, with e 10, percent decreaae <ro« laat Yoar to 
thia achool; yeer, aiid a projected 22 percent i*^"!!^?^! 
ne)ct achool year. With the funda we receive w« provide servicea 
?S abSSt^en thoiaand a^^ at a coat alightly more than aix 
hundred dollera. per. pupil par yeer. 

Veraont atudanta generally »a)ce greater gaina than the 
national averega gain even though on the avorage our 'tudenta 
enter the prograa with lower preteat acorea than the national 
average, we are very proud to raport that »ore than 
th?aS?qwrtera of our achool diatricta ware above the average 
national gain. 

A final cwRpariaoh ia that Veraont Chapter 1 prograaa tend 
to have iSri cSSidination with the special and regular eduo.tion 
proqraaa than aany plapaa around tha Wation. Alaoat half of 
VerS"t% chSptir l^^^^ are alao Special ^^vication 

Coordinatora ind the State Departaent of Education haa the 
Chapter I end special Education prograaa under one diviaion 
ttabrelle. • T . ' 
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Th« Honorftbl« ]^ob«rt T* Stafford 
F^bmary. i9S7. 

Pagft 3 " " • , . - _ . ^. 

— . Hhan Z picturs vbat th« Chaptar-X^programw^n.^lMi, Z •aa; 

. ^ ....< . . ^ 

* ' ISvary aliglbla child raoaiving itupplavantary 
\: support, thsit ha or.aha naada to succaad. 

* Cbapiar 1 not axiating in iidlatibn* zt will ba a 

firt' of a eontihuuB ^of aaxvicaa* X continuua that 
noludas varyis)^ typaa and dagraaa of aupport for 

Tali^'ptiidwitir.handtoappad, aducationally . 

^ -^ditkdVimttga^i^giftiidr'iirJirall aa avaraga ' 
. parf ottiaraA. ; ' . „ _ . . 

. * ^'"€lMa|^doi::ta«Ohar« and .olaaaroow instructors' - • • 

cboparativaXy planning a doiiraa of instruction for 
tha aducationally diaadvantagad students in aach 
claaaroo»» Tha plans, vill .coordinata ftatariala 

and, instructional Mthoda for atudenta with a 

fobUa oh aach atVdaht auocaading in tha olaaarooa. 

To maka this vision ai- raality tha raauthorization naads tot 

— g Bacognitii tha naad for adaqUata funding lavala for 

' - ' ' coapanaatory- Education axul Spacial Education ao 

~ ' ^thsra'V(m*t'ba' ooxtpatition for raaourcas„instfad 

. ---t- of cdoparation^twaan .thffS.-,^^ 

^l:,^ jjjojp' ^ji, fiaxibility hacaasary for prograna 

to fit on a oontinuua vhila at tha aama tima 

. -J,.*. .,.^»s«iir0«,tb#t .tha funda.ara^focuaad on_ 

aducationally diaadvantagad atudanta. 

lhaaa via ions sra alraVidy raality in aova achoola in vamont 
- it can and doaa «ork» Congraas can* inoraaaa thaaa typaa -of—- - 
aotivitiaa by maXing aura that tha law allova-and aupporta- 
cooparation and coordination. 

...ThsnJc.yott.agsin, .fpr.this opportunityt 

Sincaraly^ 

Rob«rt M. McNwiara ' >^ 

. , ■.. fihlf.f ... 

CoBpensktory Edupation unit 
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Senator Stafford. Thank you very much. Fm always a little 
hesitant to remark about it, but Congressman Gcodling is well 
aware and I am that some indication of my advancing years is his 
father and mine were in the U.S. House for some years 

Mr. GooDUNG. Both very young at that time. 

The Chairman. Thank you, Bill. 

Mr. Kaagan, I think you-struck a responsive note in this center 
as far as what you testified to as to vouchers as to small state mini- 
mums and so on. We think we are going to work at that and I 
think, as far as Fm, concerned, we don't have to lay away the 
voucher plan; it was dead on arrival, to use the current phrase in 
Washington. But the matter of paperwork does concern us. Woxild 
you have 'any suggestion for us, either one of you, as to how we 
could reduce paperwork in the Chapter I program? 

Mr. Kaagan. Bob, do you want to respond to that since you are 
the overseer of the paperwork? 

Mr. McNAMARA. I don't think the paperwork is too much at this 
point. What I plan on doing is to meet with the folks that spoke 
about extensive paperwork, at yesterday's hearing I woxild like to 
find out their concerns and see if we can address those concerns. 
There was a pretty dramatic drop from Title I to Chapter I and I 
think-it's been reasonably successful. 

Senator Stafford. How do either one of you— how do you en- 
courage local schools to replicate the successfiil practices which you 
describe in your testimonj^ 

Mr. Kaagan. There are several ways in which that happens. We 
have in Vermont a resource agent programs where some of our 
best programs, teacher, are made available to other school districts 
in the state of Vermont through a brochure, a well-used catal(^ of 
resources. By the way, that was initially sponsored and supported 
with Chapter II money. The other is that we have published a 
series of statements about exemplary programs in Chapter 1. The 
third is we have had a fair amount of professional training of those 
in Chapter I. In fact one of the things personnel in Vermont, they 
do spend some time with each other and learn about the prc^am- 
ming practices and exemplary programs. That is where Cliapter n 
could be a. great aid to us, particularly in a small rural state like 
Vermont. 

Mr. McNamara. If I may add. Last Friday we were at Sw)we- 
flake and brought 250 Chapter I teacheri together and the presen- 
tations were done by Local Chapter I staff. The feedback was outr 
standing and Chapter I teachers would like us to do it again and 
we expect to do it in January 1987 again. 

Senator Stafford. One last question from me to either one of 
you, but probably Mr. McNamara. On Tuesday I visited a model 
Chapter I special education program in St. Jonnsbury. Are there 
any changes ve should consider in the E.C.I.A. reauthorization to 
consider coordinated proems for children eligible for special edu- 
cation and Chapter I services? 

Mr. McNamara. I think if you put a strong statement in the leg- 
islation, saying that coordination is really important at the plan- 
ning level as well as at the implementation level a lot is going to 
happen. I wcuid suggest maxing strong conceptual statements and 
then allowing districtfj to implement the concepts as b^t they can. 
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Coordination is relatively easy in Vermont I think there are a 
number of efforts that we can do to bring it even further than St 
Johnsbury's prc^am. 
Senator Stafford. Thank you. Bill, why don't you go ahead first 
Mr. GooDUNG. First of all, Mr. Commissioner, do you have in 
your state any limitation as to which preschool youngsters you can 
work with as far as age level is concerned? Do you deal with three- 
year olds? 

Mr. Kaagan. We don't have any limitation. Just within the last 
five years I think we are all rather proud of this mandatory public 
kindergarten. We are one of the last states in the Union to make 
that come true. At the same time for the last five years, the execu- 
tive office and the State Board Of Education has collaborated, in 
language to the legislature, that early education be provided on a 
voluntary basis, opportunities for preschool yoimgsters. Our 
present focus is on providing opportunities for three and four year 
olds who are at risk from school failure. Certainly among the ad- 
ministration here and in the education community there is a fun- 
damental belief that we must reach three on four year olds particu- 
larly and those at risk if we don't do that, we are just going to 
spend more money in the long run, and we would like to get some- 
thing going in Vermont this year that would be complimentary to 
an Even Start approach. 

Mr. GooDUNG. Secondly, there is a great move in some quarters 
to really tighten the eligibility as far as Chapter I is concerned. 
Have you heard about that and have you thought about what that 
might do to more rural states such as Vermont? 

Mr. Kaagan. If this is the issue of concentration it would hurt 
Vermont very badly and obviously would hurt 80 percent of the 
schools in the country, so they are of a nature somewhere like Ver- 
mont. Concentration would hurt us badly. 

Mr, McNamara. I would only say that in terms of entry level, we 
are using the fortieth percentile now as a minimum number expec- 
tation rather than the fiftieth percentile, so in that case we are fo- 
cusing on the most in need— but I agree with the Commissioner 
that more restrictive concentration would not help get services to 
the right students in Vermont 

Mr. GooDUNG. I have a real fear that rural and suburban areas 
would be hit hard and I think that would be very unfortunate. 

One last question. Not a question, I guess; a comment I would 
suggest, Mr. Commissioner, that you get in touch with your coun- 
terpart in Rhode Island and in California in relationship to Chap- 
ter n and its flexibility. I hear over on the other side, the Senate 
side, that there could be a real tightening of Chapter II eliminating 
the flexibility that now is eiyoyed. There is some of that on our 
side of the aisle and I said on my way over my chairman at this 
point hasn't been very flexible with his complaints in terms of 
flexibility so I'm not sure how he stands, so I think you should talk 
to your counterpart in California also. 

Mr. Kaagan. Within the last week the Commissioner of Rhode 
bland and I met with Senator Pell to talk about that very issue. 
We talked with Senator Pell. 

Mr. GooDUNG. Very well. Thank you. 

Senator Stafford. I thank you. 
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Can you give me a little bit more of an idea of a need for the 
small state minimum? 

Mr. McNamara. We are trying to develop, the small state mini- 
miun conceptufidly. There has been work in special education in 
this area to learn from. There £ire many issues. Teachers in Ver- 
mont are not being paid on scale because there isn't enough 
money; kids are not going into preschool programs because they 
are riding in the ^us for one hour because they provide the pro- 
gram in one place. You will get more in writing from us because 
coordinators and teachers in the programs are documenting their 
needs. Fm sure some of the folks we are gomg to hear presenting 
testimony talking today are going to be talking about a need for a 
small state minimum. 

Mr. Jeffords. Mr. Hombeck testified this past week that the 
Chapter I was critically important for being able to improve our 
educational systems in this country. He stated it was under funded. 
Only about 48 percent of what we expected the funding to be. He 
recommended that it be substantially increased in funding and I 
would note that the administration would ask for a $200 million in- 
crease. I would like to know your feeling on funding. 

Mr. Kaagan. I would like to direct some comments to that, Rep- 
resentative Jeffords. In Vermont, as I said before, wv* are only able 
to serve half of the population in reading and a quarter with 
regard to math. We believe that if we could serve the other half; 
that there would be a fair amount of prevention that would be pro- 
vided, and it would be very important to do. The other thing that is 
very frustrating for the educator in me, almost all the )*esearch in 
Chapter I, almost all of it comes down on the side of It being im- 
proving the capability, the basic skill capabilities to disadvantaged 
youngsters. There is some evidence that the present administration 
wants to suppress because its present form is relatively successful. 
We already have proof in Vermont that we are more successful 
than the national norm so I think for both of these reasons and 
overall projection purposes it would be a wise investment. 

Senator Stafford. We have seen in Vermont, at least in the 
spirit that a state can be a real break through, in early education 
through utilization, through the Reading To Write program and 
other programs like that. One concern I have is, first of all, what is 
being done to try and take advantage of that and secondly if there 
is an effort to take advantage of it, what will happen to these areas 
that don't have the financial capacity to fund those programs, and 
is this something we ought to look at as far as Title I goes? 

Mr. McNamara. Fm not sure how far you want to get into state 
aid to education, which is important for districts to operate and in 
relationship to other resources they might have like Chapter I. We 
haven't been perhaps as aggressive as we should be in pushing pro- 
grams like Writing To Read. There are only a couple of districts in 
the state; Rutland is one I know of. We perhaps should be a little 
more aggressive in pushing things, but the resource base, particu- 
larly in poor districts is going to be an important issue because 
Chapter I alone is not going to be able to respond along the lines 
you are suggesting. 

Senator Stafford. Thank you very much. 
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Mr. Jeffords. To the panel, let me express our appreciation for 
the time and trouble you have been to in coming over here and 
joining us in' this effort to rewrite elementary secondary education. 
We appreciate it and listen to what you say very carefully. 

Senator Stafford. The next scheduled panel will be Panel II, 
and that's Mr. Scott Blanchard, Executive Director, Vermont Head- 
masters' Association; Mrs. Maida Townsend, who is President of 
Vermont NEA; and Mr. Brian O'Regan, Superintendent of Barre 
Town School District. And Gale Fenn, who is from the Vermont 
School Board;Association of Middlebury. 

We welcome you all here and it would be the Chair's intent to 
ask you to testify in the order in which we called your names, if 
that is agreeable, but if the gentlemen on the panel wish to yield to 
the ladies, we understand that also, but other things being, equal 
we'll start with Mr. Blanchard and then Maida, and Mr. O Regan, 
and finally Gale.Fenn. 

STATEMENT OF SCOTT BLANCHARD, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
VERMONT HEADMASTERS' ASSOCIATION, MONTPELIER, VT 

Mr. Blanchard. I'm Scott Blanchard, Executive Director of the 
Vermont Headmasters' Association. On behalf of the Vermont Edu- 
cational Coalition, thank you for this opportunity to testify. The 
Vermont Educational Coalition is a four-year old organization com- 
prised of the Vermont Coalition for the Handicapped, the Vermont 
Headmasters' Association, the Vermont National Education Asso- 
ciation, the Vermont Parent Teachers Association, the Vermont 
School Boards Af^sociation, and the Vermont Superintendents Asso- 
ciation, Our major goal is to address issues and provide information 
on education in Vermont. 

For two decades, Vermont has benefited from Federal programs 
for disadvantaged children, disabled children, migrant children 
and bilingual children. Federal funding has also supplemented 
state and local funding to improve educational programs for all 
children. We believe the Federal commitment must continue to 
assure that such needs are met as well as to build on the economic 
and cultural strength of our nation through a well-educated citizen- 
ry. When children benefit, community and states benefit; when all 
states benefit, the nation benefits. 

I would like to review with you what we feel are the principles of 
the Federal role in the reauthorization of the Education Consolida- 
tion and Improvement Act. 

One, Federal programs should be a national priority and should 
recognize educational concerns and provide services to population 
groups such as the economically and educationally disadvantaged, 
at risk youth, disabled children and youth, the gifted and talented, 
and persons needing post secondary professional programs or occu- 
pational training. 

Two, since the provision of public education is the responsibility 
of states and the function of local school districts, it is currently 
funded primarily by state and local resources. Without redirecting 
these resources for Federal initiatives. Federal legislation should 
complement federal and state resources and should be based upon 
state and local assessed needs. 
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Three,. Federal education programs should recognize and respect 
state and local responsibility in the development, implementation, 
and supervision of curriculum and instructional programs. 

The state and local roles: 

One, state and local education agencies should be given flexibil- 
ity in the design of programs and activities to meet Federal objec- 
tives. 

Two, state, and local leadership and school improvement efforts 
should be complemented, reinforced, and strengthened by Federal 
resources. 

Three,, sufficient Federal funds should be available for quality 
locsJ programs and activities including administrative services. 

Four, there should be funds for staff development which is local- 
ly designed and implement(id. 

And five, sufficient Federal funds should be available to develop 
state plans for coordination of state-federal programming, adminis- 
tration, project management, and technical assistance as well as 
^ monitoring and evaluating the use of funds. 

Senator Stafford. Thank you very much, Mr. Blanchard. 

I think at this point, since the Governor has arrived and Tm sure 
has other things to do during the rest of the day, that it would be 
courteous of all of us, including the other panelists if we allow the 
Governor to proceed, so we'll v/ait just a minute until the Governor 
can get back in here and, Mr. Blanchard, would you be willing to 
have one of these fancy seats over here for a moment and we'll let 
the Governor join the rest of your panel. 

Mr. Blanchard, we appreciate the clarity and brevity with which 
you delivered your statement. 

Governor, on behalf of both the House and Senate Committees 
here today on behalf of the Congress, we first appreciate your 
coming here to counsel with us and welcome you to this hearing 
anil look forward to your testimony on Chapter I and Chapter II 
and the rest of the Elementary Secondary Education Act. 

STATEMENT OF MADELEINE KUNIN, GOVERNOR, STATE OF 

VERMONT 

Governor Kunin. Thank you very much, Senator. Thank you. 
Congressman Jeffords, and welcome to Vermont, Congressman 
Goodling, and I apologize for interrupting the panel, and I thank 
you for getting me back in my place in line here. I have a very 
good excuse and that is I was talking to the Superintendent's Asso- 
ciation and, obviously, about state aid to education, and I really 
commend you for holding this hearing in the state of Vermont and 
giving us an opportunity to respond and give our views on Chapter 
I and Chapter II and education issues in general. I have some 
formal testimony I will leave with the committee. 

Saiator Stafford. We'll make that a part of the record in full. 

Governor Kunin. As you undoubtedly know, the governors as a 
group through our report. Time For Results, have joined the Feder- 
al Government, has joined the private sector in singling out educa- 
tion as a major issue for the states. I particularly made the deci- 
sion to focus exclusively on education when I gave my inaugural 
address a few weeks ago because I believe that for Vermont it is 
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most important that we have a fair and equitable system of fund- 
ing education through the state. 

We are very proud of our education system. Secretary Bent, as a 
nmtter of fact, scpred us well in his recent report card, but that is 
no reason for Vermont to become complacent because even though 
ort the whole we did well, there.is great variation within the state. 

Where we are today, which is a most appropriate community in 
which to hold this hearing, is one example of an outstanding school 
system, but it is also a school system that pays very high taxes and 
has tremendous community sut)port. We would like every school 
sj^tem in the state of Vermont to have this kind of excellence at a 
fair tax rate and that is why I have made the funding of education 
m a fair way a mfgor issue. That and programs such as Chapter I 
cOid Chapter II which focus on innovations which focus on disad- 
vantaged students really can make the most— the most dramatic 
difference, I think. 

I just came from the Superintendents' Association, as I said, and 
I started going, back to some of the fundamental issues that are at 
stake here. Every once in awhile when we get into education it is 
so easy to only talk about tax figures; to only talk about numbers, 
to almost begin to talk about the subject in a totally dispassionate 
bureaucratic way, but I think every once in awhile you have to 
step back from there and see all the fundamental questions are 
still out there and the principles upon which^ this country was 
based; that education is the doorway for opportunity for each gen- 
eration. That is still firm and we see vignettes of that every single 
day, that people either don't make it in the system because of a 
lack of education, or they have a new lease on life, a new hope, be- 
cause of a new opportunity for education, and that pattern is re- 
peated. 

This morning I also stopped at a nursing home, which doesn't 
seem to bear much relationship to this hearing, but I will tell you 
why it bears some. This nursing home started an innovative pro- 
gram of having a child care center within the nursing home, and 
on one level that in itself is a very exciting enterprise, but one of 
the employees that has her children in the child care center got off 
of welfare because of the child care center because she now has a 
job, and the first thing she did the day she got that job was en- 
rolled in community college, so that new lease on life through edu- 
cation out of a system of dependency is one that we still have tho 
opportunity to give through the government and the private sector. 

Chapter I, as yoii know, is terribly important to the state of Ver- 
mont. We now receive some 6.9 million dollars. School district con- 
tribute an additional 2.3 million dollars. It helps those children 
most who could be the future dropouts; could be the people who 
don't have enough ammunition to make it through life if we don't 
intervene early. 

I have also recommended, in addition to funding changes, addi- 
tional funding for early childhood education. Head Start is related 
to this. In Vermont we know that about 20 percent of Head Start 
eligible children are enrolled in Head Start Programs. I recom- 
mend that an additional five hundred thousand dollars over a 
period of five years each to have all Head Start eligible children 
enrolled in such a program. Combination of Chapter I, Head Start 
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funds, our own funds, I think could reach all of the children who 
are eligible for these kinds of additional services be it in reading, 
math, or other kinds of programs. 

The same is true for Chapter II. We are also focusing on prevent- 
ing dropouts and I don't know if any of these funds could he 
matched with those, but with enough flexibility I would hope that 
we could. I am again recommending that communities gear up 
with innovative programs to prevent dropouts and to encourage ex- 
isting people who have dropped out to come back into the school 
system. Wa are also adding a recommendation from the Grovemor's 
reports introducing the elements of choice for the dropouts so they 
do not necessarily return to the, school in which, they didn't gradu- 
ate from. They can go to any school or program that will welcome 
them to complete their high school education. 

I think what the Federal Government recognizes and what the 
state recognizes is that because of the dramatic social changes that 
are going on in our society, the. changing structure of the family, 
changing skill demands in a very rapidly charing economy, the 
school system has to be flexible and has to accommodate itself to 
those social changes. We used to say in the old days, "If you can't 
make it the way we design it, it's your tough luck." I think today 
we realize we are the losers. It is not their tough luck. It's every- 
one's, so Chapter I and II and our program become increasingly im- 
portant. As you are thinking the redesigning, the key word, I 
would urge is "flexibility" to allow the states to tailor these as 
much as possible to their own needs. 

Because we are a rural state, we would like to have as little bu- 
reaucracy and overhead as possible. We have too much as it is. We 
are trying to cut down on that. We would also appreciate if there 
were a minimum grant level for a rural state because, as you 
know, differences in services in a state like ours is more expensive. 
The simple statistics show that Vermont ranks nineteenth in 
spending per pupil, which would make you think we are very gen- 
erous, but we rank forty-sixth in salaries for teachers, so we have a 
very good pupil-teacher ratio, but it is expensive and it is partly, 
largely out of necessity, simply because of the rural nature of our 
state. 

In conclusion, I am glad that your visit, I hope, portends a con- 
tinuing, in fact a stronger interest on the part of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in assisting the states in allowing schools to provide serv- 
ices for all of our children and to fully meet our commitment as a 
democracy and that is to prepare our children to lead adult, re- 
sponsible, independent lives. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Governor Kunin follows:] 
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EDUCATION CONSOLIDATION AND IMPROVEMENT ACT REAUTHORIZATION 
SENATE SUBCOMMITTEE ON EDUCATION, ARTS & THE HUMANITIES 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES SUBCOMMITTEE ON ELEMENTARY, 



I am Madeleine Kunin, Governor of tho state of Vcnaont. 
Thank you, senator Stafford and Congressnan Jeffords for your 
continuing support of education and for tho opportunity to 
testify before you and Congressman Goodling today, i speak today 
in favor of continuing the Chapl ^ i and Chapter 2 programs. 

Education is my top priority. We need better education to 
meet Vermont's and the nation's challenge of the future both here 
and abroad* Today in Vermont, the quality of education a child 
receives depends on whore ho or she resides. That is neither 
fair, nor good for tho future of Vermont. Education financing 
reform is the most significant economic and social issue I face 
as Governor. I am working diligently to remedy this problem. 
Together with the Vermont General Assembly, wo will develop a 
plan that is equitable to tho taxpayers of this state and fair to 
our children, with the result that all have access to a good 
basic education as defined by Vermont's public School Standards. 
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I an investing syself in achciving the necessary education 
financial rafonn that Vennont needs to move forward :o produce an 
« educated citizenry. 

The Federal govcrnxaent challenged the states to inprove 
education throu^'h its jjubl.^cation of "A Nation At Risk". 
Although laany states, including Veraont, were already on the road 
to refona, "A Nation At Risk" provided additional support for 
change. While education is a state responsibility carried out by 
local school districts, the federal governxaent xaust continue 
tp promote equal access to education, guarantee services to 
special populations, conduct research and developnent, and 
prepare the workforce* Federal efforts should support our state 
efforts* 

Each state has a responsibility to set quality standards for 
its schools and to ensure that all its students have access which 
the federal governnent guarantees* Vemont has set its standards 
high and has granted substantial local discretion in nceting 
those standards* These education standards fom the basis cf 
financial refom through a state foundation financing plan* 

States and local districts, while providing nost of the 
basic education funding, need support froa the federal governnent 
for iaprovenents that are generated by local circuastance and 
need* 
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The current Chapter 2 progran is a key player in this 
iteproveaent and has been important to Vonaont school districts 
who have little extra resources to try out new pi^rajas* Veraont 
has benefited froa approxiaately $2 million li: chap'c^r 2 funds 
each year as a saall state. While it represents loss than x% of 
Vermont's total elaaentary and secondary scnools* operating 
expenses, it is nonetheless a very iaportant investnont for 
innovation. It funds programs that aany schools in our utato 
vouXd do without otherwise and our children would bo tho losers. 
Others have told you about soao of these programs and how they 
mean so much to a small state. 

Chapter Compensatory Education, continues to servo 
Vermont students woll. Tho Chapter X program provided $6.9 
million dollars to Vermont school dlstri-^ts in 1985-86. Those 
funds provided supplementary services in reading and math to 
9,500 educationally disadvantaged students. Beyond the federal 
funds, local districts contributed an additional $2.3 million 
dollars for compensatory education services to an additional 
1,800 students. Yet, only one-half of those eligible in reading 
and only one-quarter of those eligible in math receive the 
services. 

He continue to need federal hblp in serving our 
educationally disadvantaged population. I urge you t * consider 
Vemont*s problem of economy of scale in your deliberations. Yes 
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it does cost more to educate in a small rural state. We rank 
19th in spending per pupil but our teacher salaries rank 46th 
with other states. 

To make our dollars go further Vermont must coordinate 
resources for the total school program* I urge you through 
reauthorization to support school wide strategies and that you 
encourage states ^ schools and school districts to coordinate and 
integrate federal program funds for schoolwide strategies. 

The states are willing to work in partnership with the 
federal government. Please recognize state responsibility to set 
school standards and support us by allowing state and local 
discretion in designing programs for all our students. 

Your work is vitally important to our future. Vermont •s 
future, our nation's future. I pledge to work with you through 
reauthorization so that together education for our great nation 
be made stronger, our people the best educated. 
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Senator Stafford. Thank you very much, Governor. We appreci- 
ate ypur counsel and I congratulate you on concentrating on educa- 
: tion in this Biennial. I think I can say you strike a sympathetic 

note with us in doing that because education is not only for this 

> panel an assigned job, it's really a labor of love that we enjoy un- 
dertaking and work on it with enthusiasm. 

^ Mr. Jeffords. I want to echo those remarks and appreciate your 

report. In our mind the smallness of Vermont is its quality of life 
and work, and education is the cornerstone and critical to both of 

\ those qualities, and make it what it is today. 

Mr. Goodling. 

\ Mr. GooDUNG. Governor, I am happy to see you are looking for 

\ ' additional money for preschool programs because in the Even Start 
Program, the chairman and I have included Even Start in the— a 
rough draft of the Chapter I, so the rest of the subcommittee can 
work from that rough draft and in there we have some matching 

> dollars, so your money would be well spent to match some of the 
money we spend. I would. also say to you, as I said to the Commis- 
sioner, ^yhen you \talk about flexibility, I hope your governor in 
Rhode. Island and your governor in CaJifomia also agree and that 
yoii would agree, would make sure they make it clear to those that 
represent them. in the Congress of the United States, that flexibil- 
ity is important, particularly in Chapter n. 

Governor Kunin. Thank you very much. That is excellent news. 
I had heard about Even Start and I think we are absolutely oh the 
same wavelength in placing the emphasis on that age group. 

Mr. GooDUNG. In this rough skeleton what we did is we would 
like to have twenty-five million plus some money for Even Start 
and one hundred million for dropout prevention and another thirty 
million to compensate in relation to providing Chapter I to private- 
ly funded schools, so that is a skeleton 

Governor Kunin. That would be very helpful to enable the states 
to match some of those funds. 

Mr. Jeffords. I would like to say that Bill Goodling is a little 
modest and I will have a make this body aware that he was the 
introducer in the House. I want to publicly commend him on his 
work in that area. I think it is an excellent program he has cre- 
ated. 

Senator Stafford. Thank you very much. Governor. 
Governor Kunin.- Thank you, panel, for carrying forth. Appreci- 
ate your courtesy. 

Senator Stafford. Now, Ladies and Gentlemen, we will resume 
with Panel No. 2 and the next witness would be Mrs. Maida Town- 
send. 

STATEMENT OF MAIDA TOWNSEND, PRESIDENT, VERMONT NEA 

Ms. ToWNSEND. Thank you. Senator. I would share with you Sen- 
ator, Congressman Jeffords; and Congressrnan Goodling, that the 
Vermont Education Coalition, which the four of us are represent- 
ing here today, has spent a period of months studying the issues of 
reauthorization of E.C.I.A., including having broadly surveyed par- 
ents, teachers, and administrators in the state of Vermont who are 
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involved in Chapter I and 11 Programs, and our experiences are one 
in context 

Based on our months of study as well as the results of our 
survey, on which I should add we had very high return from people 
in the field around the state, as part of the full report which the 
Education Coalition has to presc-nt to you this morning, it's my 
task to provide. the thinking of the Education Coalition on the gen- 
eral guiding principles for federal funding as it relates to E.C.I.A. 

First, Federal education funding should be a National priority 
from our point of view. That almost goes without saying, but never 
let something that important go unsaid. 

Second, Feideral education programs should receive appropria- 
tions each year which assure that at least a current level of serv- 
ices is provided, and I stress "at least a current level of sendees is 
provided," of course, if not increased. 

Third, fiscal reform efforts, such as the Gramm-Rudman-Hollings 
Deficit Reduction Act should treat other education programs no 
less favorably than other national priority prc^ams. 

Fourth, once appropriation levels for Federal education programs 
are set for a given fiscal year, they should not be altered by admin- 
istrative deferrals or rescissions or by sequestration orders. 

Fifth, appropriations for existing education programs should not 
be diverted to fund new or other existing prc^ams. 

Sixth, the Federal government should provide the resource s 
needed to implement Federal legislative requirements. Assistance 
should be provided by the Federal government to state and local 
agencies and institutions to meet Federal objectives if mandates 
are to be enacted. 

Seventh, Federal funds for education, other than student aid and 
competitive research grantis, should be administered through state 
education agencies so that these funds may be coordinated with 
state and local resources. 

And eighth. Federal funds should not be used to establish dupli- 
cative or competing state or local education and training programs. 

A couple of words regarding accountability, not only for the 
funds but the programs themselves. 

One, documentation of program evaluations and fiscal account^ 
ability is imperative, from our point of view, and should be main- 
tained without being excessive with regard to the paperwork, about 
which there has already been reference made. 

Second, audits of Federal programs should be based on laws, reg- 
ulations, and guidelines which focus on client eligibility and fiscal 
management in the provision of services. We would further suggest 
that such audits be based on laws, regulations, and guidelines in 
existence at the time of the disputed evidence, should there indeed 
be disputed evidence in the event of an audit. 

Comments from the Coalition regarding the Secretary's Discre- 
tionary Funds as they exist under E.C.I.A. 

First, the Secretary Of Education's discretionary funds should be 
used only for the specific legislative intent of the authorized pro- 
gram. 

Second, the Secretary's discretionary funds should provide suffi- 
cient opportunity for all state and local education agencies to 
apply. 
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And third, programs actually funded through the Secretary's dis- 
cretionary funds should not be in conflict with state law or regula- 
tion. 

We^ would add to these issues that interagency cooperation is 
very important and that programs administered by agencies other 
than the United States Department Of Education and having 
direct impact on education should be coordinated with education or 
related programs at the federal, state, and the local levels to best 
meet the needs of the children which, after all, is what all of this is 
about, meeting their needs. 

With that, I would pass the baton to Brian O'Regan who will be 
addressing recommendations based on the guiding principles which 
Scott and I have outlined. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Townsend follows:] 
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EDUCATION CONSOLIDATION AND IMPROVEMENT ACT REAUTHORIZATION 
U.S. CONGRESSIONAL HEARING 
WATERBURY, VERMONT 
FEBRUARY 13, 1987 

I aB Maida Townsend, President of the Vermont National Education 
Association, another member of the Vermont Education Coalition. 

Fedpr?n Pundinq 

1. Federal education funding should be a national priority. 

2. Federal education programs should receive appropriations 
each year vhich assure that at least a current level of 
services is provided. 

3. Fiscal reform efforts, such as the Gramm-Rudman-Hollings 
Deficit Reduction Act, should treat education programs no 
less favorably than other national priority programs. 

4. Once appropriation levels for Federal education programs are 
set for a fiscal year, they should not be altered by 
administrative deferrals or rescissions or by sequestration 

orders . 

5. Appropriations for existing education programs should not be 
diverted to fund new or other existing programs. 
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6. The Federal goverxment should provide the resources needed 
to iaplement Federal legislative requirenents. Assistance 
^should be provided by the Federal government to state and 
local agencies and institutions to meet Federal objectives 
if mandates are to be enacted. 



7. Federal funds for education/ other than student aid and 
competitive research grants, should be administered through 
state education agencies so that these funds can be 
coordinated with state and local resources. 

8. Federal funds should not be used to establish duplicative or 
competing state or local education and training programs. 

Accountability 

1. Docuaeiitation of program evaluations and fiscal 
accountability is imperative and should be maintained 
without being excessive. 

2. Audits of Federal programs should be based on laws, 
regulations, and guidelines which focus on client 
eligibility, and fiscal management in the provision of 
seirvrices. Audits should be based on laws, regulations, and 
guidelines in existence at the time of the disputed 
evidence. 
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VERMONT EDUCATION COALITION 

^ecrafcarv's Discretion ary Funds 

!♦ The secretary's discretionary funds should be used only for 
the specific legislative intent of the authorized program. 

2» The secretary's discretionary funds should provide 

sufficient opportunity for all state and local education 
agencies to apply. 

3. Prograjas funded through the Secretary's discretionary funds 
should not be in conflict with state law or regulation. 

Jnteraqenev cooperation 



Prograns administered by agencies ether than the U.S. 
Department of Education and having direct impact on education 
should be coordinated with education or related programs at the 
Federal, state, and local levels. 

Inx P<?11?Y 

The principle of Federal tax deductions for all state and 
local taxes has been a key part of Federal tax policy for more 
than a century. This past provision of the tax code should be 
reinstated as the present provisions reduce the capacity of 
raising resources for education at the state and local levels of 
government. Individuals become reluctant to have their taxes 
raised at the state and local levels if they are taxed on money 
they pay for taxes at the Federal level. Support for education 
revenues that are raised primarily at the state and local levels 
are threatened. 
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Senator Stafford. We would be delighted to hear from Brian 
O Regan. 

STATEMENT OF BRIAN O'REGAN, SUPERINTENDENT, BARRE 

TOWN SCHOOL DISTRICT, BARRE, VT 
Mr. O'Regan. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Stafford. With whom I may be in agreement. Some- 
times get confused with the other Reagan. 

Mr. O'Regan. It's really the Italian version. 

Its a pleasure to be here, and I guess I would like to preface my 
comments with a couple of items. I am representing the Vermont 
superintendents Association. My background is a classroom teach- 
er, sproial educator, and I have been a Chapter I basic skills pro- 
gram director in the past. I would like to emphasize before I start 
that the comments on the effectiveness and the flexibility of Chap- 
ter I, I thmk, are two key elements that heed to be kept in focus as 
you gentlemen progress through the reauthorization process. 

My remarks will be confined to Chapter I. Very simply stated, 
the basic skills program in Vermont should be continued as is. I 
mil pomt out that our comments tckiay are all part of a lot of work 
that h'»s gone into doing a lot of study of Chapter I programs in the 
state 0^ Vermont and you have that, information. 

My focus is on the funding formula, vouchers, due process, state 
educational agency funds for administration, migrant education, 
neglected and delinquent' programs, and the handicap program, 
and I will try to make them brief. . f. ^ > 

Active parental involvement is a crucial component of high qual- 
ity Chapter I basic skills program. Highly formal methods of 
parent involvement such as Parent Advisory Councils are often 
poorly attended and, experience suggests, impractical in a rural 
setting such as Vermont. The parent involvement requirement 
should, be written in a way that will allow ibr local districts to 
meet the intent of the law in ways other than just an annual meet> 
mg here of Parent Advisory Councils. The law should require the 
Chapter I programs make, organized efforts to have parents in- 
volved in plaiinmg, implementing, and evaluatmg their child's 
Chapter I basic skills instruction. Parent involvement should also 
include participation that assists parents in helping their children 
to succeed. The commission has already made reference that that 
should be incorporated in the schools'^ general philosophy and I 
would echo that. e j 

In regard to evaluation, it provides local, state, and federal deci- 
sion makers with timely and consistent information. Currently 
under Chapter I, local school districts are required to provide stu- 
dent evaluation data once every three years and states are re- 
quired to report every two years. Vermont, following the previous 
ntle I regulations, has continued to require annual testing and 
annual reporting. The results have been consistently strong with 
more than three^iuarters of the local districts' results now above 
national averages. New legislation should require local school dis- 
tricts and states to collect and report evaluation data annually. If 
annual collection of data is not required by Federal law, then all 
local and state evaluations must be gathered in the same years 
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In r^ard to the funding formula and the rural status, Vermont 
has wide year-to-year variation in its share of the chapter funds. 
This has created a hard to predict ''feast or famine" funding situa- 
tion budget and plan. Last year, in fiscal year 1986, the funding for 
Vermont was down 5 percent and fiscal year 1987 the funding was 
up 10 percent. In addition, Vermont has no state supported com- 
pensatory education program to provide, a buffer to federal funding 
increases and decreases. The new funding formula should have a 
mechanism to assure that states and local districts do not have ex- 
cessive variations in Federal fimds available from year to year. 

As the Commissioner pointed out to us, the program as presently 
funded serves less than half of the eligible students. Having well- 
deyeloped literary skills is critical for the well-being of our econo- 
my and our democracy. The new legislation should have authoriza- 
tion and appropriation levels wWch are designed to assure that all 
eligible students receive the services. 

Recent Federal reauthorization, special education and vocational 
education, have recognized the need to develop small state mini- 
mums in the funding formula. Our position is that each small state 
should bie allocated of 1 percent of the total national allocation 
as a minimum and emphasize that y^ of ,1 percent. 

ITie new legislation should eliminate the comparability policy re- 
quirement for* districts which have only one building per grade 
. . span and also eliminate the requirement when all buildin£^ in a 
grade span are served with Chapter I moneys. 

In regard to vouchers, there m^ be pressure to include a form of 
vouchers in the new legislation. The new legislation should not in- 
clude vouchers. Vouchers are driven by political motivations, not 
educational benefits. 

. In regard to private school participation, currently local districts 
must pro>dde equitable services to eligible private school students. 
It is unclear what "equitable services means under the legislation. 
The new legislation needs to clarify the meaning of the statutory 
requiremente that deal with "equal expenditures" provided on an 
"equitable basis" and private schools should receive services only 
when they meet the same state approval standards as public 
schools. 

Regarding due process, currently a local educational agency and 
a state educational agency charged with audit exceptions have very 
limited due process rights under administrative appeal, and reli- 
ance on the Department Of Education's guidance is not considered 
a defense. The new legislation needs to provide for due process pro- 
c^ures during administrative appeal, including discovery and the 
right to present and question witnesses. There also needs to be a 
stipulation that written advice from the U.S. Department of Educa- 
tion shall be considered as a defense for action taken by LEA or 
state educational agency relying on that advice. 

In r^ard to state educational agency funds for administration, 
for the past six years, the amount of state administration money 
for floor states like Vermont has been $225,000. Vermont is imple- 
menting a number of program improvement activities through the 
Compensatory Education Long-Range Plan. More state administra- 
tion money is necessary for program support and program improve- 
ment assistance to local education agencies. State administration 
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technical assistance funds for small states must be increased to 
$325,000. V/ith the additional funds available for developmental 
program improvement, efforts such as dissemination of effective 
practices, as Mr. McNamara shared with you earlier, will improve 
and increase. 

I would like to speak now to the migrant education program 
under Chapter I. Nationally, migrant students have a significantly 
higher than average dropout rate compared to their non-migrant 
peers. They also experience a higher than average incidence of 
child abuse. Vermont's identified migrant youth population is esti- 
mated at fifteen hundred. The migrant education program should 
be continued as it meets the needs of a population severely in need. 

Regard to funding migrant education. A student being identified 
as being "currently migrant" during the years his or her familiar 
is travelings for the purposes of agricultural employment, across 
school district lines 

Senator Stafford. Would it be possible to summarize the rest of 
your statement? 

Mr. O'Regan. I can. 

Senator Stafford. We are running out of time. li you could, we 
would appreciate it and we'll place your entire statement in the 
record as if read. 

Mr. O'Regan. Let me go on to the definition of migrant, and a 
point of concern is that the law does not define, for eligibility pur- 
poses, the dairy farm migrant. Ninety-five percent of Vermont's 
migrant children are families employed as farm hands on dairy 
farms. 

In regard to the neglected and delinquent population, again one 
of parent involvement. As young adults, these students have fre- 
quently alienated themselves from parents and communities, and 
we propose surrogate parents be advocates for their education and 
needs. 

We also endorse that eligibility for neglected and delinquent pop- 
ulation through age 21 as opposed just up to 21. 

In regard to the handicapped program, 89-313 moneys that, be- 
cause of recent advances in special education, alternative ways to 
serve the seriously handicapped without placing them in so restric- 
tive a setting. That the resources look at more positive ways fcr 
generating funds. Up until now a student must have been previous- 
ly enrolled in a restrictive state setting. 

I'll stop here and pass on to Gale Fenn. Again I would like to 
underscore the opportunity to share with you and also like to com- 
mend you gentlemen on holding this at a school and at a time so 
children can acknowledge you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. O'Regan follows:] 
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VERMONT EDUCATION COALITION 

EDUCATION CONSOLIDATION AND IMPROVEMENT ACT REAUKT0RI2ATI0N 
U.S. CONGRESSIONAL HEARING 
WATERBURY, VERMONT 
FEBRUARY 12, 1987 

I am Brian 0*Ragan, suparintandant ot th* Barra Town School 
District, and ECIA Subcoiniittaa Liaiaon for tha Vamont 
Suparintandanta A4sociation. My ramarHa will ba confined to the 
Chapter i. Program Chapter 1 ia a highly eucceseCul program in 
Vermont and ehould be continued. 

PARENTAL ZNVoLVEKENT 

Active parentuTL involvement i» a crucial component of a high 
quality chapter 1 baeic eKills program. Highly formal 
methode of parent involvement euch ae Parent Advieory 
Councils are often poorly attended and, experience suggosto, 
impractical in a rural eetting like Vermont. The parent 
involvement requirement should be written in a way that will 
allow for local districts to meet the intent of the law in 
ways other than just an annual meeting or Parent Advisory 
Councils. The law ehould require that Chapter 1 programs 
make organized efforte to have a parent involved in 
planning, implementing, and evaluating their child's Chapter 
1 basic skills instruction. Parent involvement should also 
include participation that assists parents in helping their 
children to succeed. 
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vERMONl35^DlU»nOJN COALITION 

On-going program tvaluation infomation providea local, 
•tata, and Fadaral daciaion nakars with tively and 
conaiatant infonation. Currantly, undar chapter 1« local 
achool diatricta ara raquirad to provida atudant avaluation 
data onca avary thraa yaara and atataa ara required to 
report avery two yeare* Veraonti following the previous 
Title 1 regulationa, haa continued to require annual testing 
and reporting* The reeulte have been coneistently etrong 
with vore than three-quarter a of the local dietricte results 
above national averagee. New lagielation ehould require 
local achool dietricte and etatee to collect and report 
evaluation data annually. If annual collection of data is 
not required by Federal lav, then all local and state 
evaluations must be gathered in the eame years. 

FUHDXNC FOKKULX 

« Vermont has vids year-to-year variation in Vermont *e ehara 

of the chapter funde. Thie hae created a hard to predict 
"feast or famine** funding eituation (dovn 5% for FY 87; up 
10% for 88) . In addition, Vermont has no state supported 
compeneatory education program to provide a buffer to 
federal funding incraasoe and dacreaaes. The nev funding 
formula should have a mechanism to assure that states an^ 
local districts do not have excessive variations in Federal 
funds available from year to year. 
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VERMONT £Ou5»l»l(WWA«»rMt4P>^«««"t^y rund.d, ••rv«« Imtm than halt 



of th« •llglbl* •tudtnti. Having w«ll d«v«lop«d literacy 
•)clll« !• critical for th« future wall balng of our aconosy 
and our danocracy, Th« naw laglalatlon ahould hava 
authorization and appropriation lavala which aro dealgnad to 
aaaurtt that aU •llglbl* atudanta (praachool - grada 13) 
racalv* tha aarvlcaa* 

Hacant fadaral raauthorlzatlona (apaclal aducatlon, 
vocational aducatlon) hava racognlzad th« naad to davalop 
saall atata alnlauMS In tha funding fonBula« Each anall 
•tata.ahould b« aXlocatad 1/3 of 1 parcent (.005) of tho 
total national allocation aa a Binlmua« 

Tha nav laglalatlon ahould allalnata the comparability 
policy roqulraaant for dlatrlcts vhlch hava only ono 
building par grada apan and elao allmlnata tha 
raqulraaant whan all buildings In a grada apan ara 
sarvad vlth Chaptar 1 Bonlaa« 

Thora way bo proasura to Includa a fora of vouchers in the 
new legislation. The new legislation should not include 
vouchers. Vouchers are driven by political notivationa, not 
educational benefits. 
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Currently local dlatrlctu »ust provide equitable eervices to 
Aligibl* private echool etudente, 2t ie unclear what 
"equitable eervicee" aetn* under th« legielatlon. The new 
Xegielation neede to clariry the meaning of the etatutory 
requireaente that deal with "equal •;.Tendituree» provided on 
an ••equitable baeie" «nd private echoole ehould receive 
»^rvico3 only when they M4t the eaie etute ai-i-'oval 
etandards ae public echools. 

DUE PROCESS 

Currently a local educational agency end a etate ed-.< .tional 
agency charg«d with audit exceptione have very liaitod due 
proceee rlghta under adainietrativ« appeal, and reliance on 
the Departaent of Education •• guidance ie not coneicJored a 
defense. The new legieUtion neede to provide for due 
proceee proceduree during acUlnietrative appeal, including 
diecovery and the right to preeent end quee*-ion witneeaes. 
There aleo neede to be a atipulatlon that written edvice 
froa the U.S. Departaont of Education ehall be considered as 
a defenee for actions taken by a local educational agency or 
etate educational agency relying on that advice. 
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VERMONT EDUCATION COALITION 

STATE EDUCATIONAL AGEHCY FUNDS FOR ADMINISTRATION 



For tha past six years, the anount of state administration 
money for floor states like Vermont has been $225,000. 
Vermont U implementing t number of program improvement 
activities through the Compensatory Education Long-Range 
Plan. More state administration money is necessary for 
program support and program improvement assiftance Ho local 
education agencies. State administration technical 
assistance funds for small states must increase to $325,000. 
With the additional funds available for developmental 
program improvement efforts such as dissemination of 
effective practices. 

I will now speafc to issues of Migrant Education under Chapter 1. 

Nationally, migrant students have a significantly higher 
than average dropout rate compared to their non-migrant 
peers. They also experience a higher than average incidence 
of child abuse. Vermont's identified migrant youth 
population is estimated at 1500. The migrant education 
program should be continued as it meets the needs of a 
population severely in need. 
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VERMONT EDUCATION COALITION 
FUNDING 

A student is idsntified as being ''currently nigrant** 
during the years his or her fanily is traveling, for the 
purposes of agricultiiral eaployaent, across school district 
lines. Once a student is identified as no longer ''currently 
migrant", the student continues to be eligible for ftuiding 
for an additional five years. This period allows for an 
educational and social support transition stage provided by 
the state Migrant Progran. In addition, a nuiaber of 
students regain active aigratory status over the five^^year 
period and the continued contact with the Progran assures 
appropriate services. 

Proposed legislation over the last three years has sought to 
redu(^ the five-year period to two« This cut would reduce 
Vermont's funding by 'approximately 45 percent and therefore 
tmdermine the services offered and preclude serving a large 
number of high need, "currently migrant" students. The five 
year eligibility period should be retained. 

Current legislation bases funding on migrant students ages 
S-'l? years old. Research has shown that preschool age 
students also need educational funds. Expand funding to 
serve migrant students birth to five years old. 
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VERMONT EDUCATION COALITION 

DEFINITION OF MIGRANT 

The law does not adequately define, for eligibility 
purpoees, the dairy farm migrant. 95% of Vermont's migrant 
program children are in families employed as farm hands on 
dairy farms. We recommend including a definition for a 
dairy farm migrant. 

I will now speak on the Neglected and Delinquent Program under 
Chapter 1 

ANNUAL COUNT OF ELIGIBLE PARTICIPANTS 

Presently funds are- generated based on a one time per year 
count of eligible etudents on October 1st. Give the 
institutions serving Neglected and Delinquent the option of 
generating an averaged twice a year count (October/April) 
which would more accurately reflect the number of eligible 
etudents they serve. 

PARENT INVOLVEMENT 



K-'sn a etudent is placed in an institution for the Neglected 
or Delinquent, such as an adult correctional facility, they 
are away from their home. In Vermont, students in these 
settings are young adults (agee 16-21) who have frequently 
alienated themselves from their parents and community. 
Parent involvement of the type used in regular public school 
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This population should be provided with surrogate parents to 
advocate for their education needs« 

ELIGIBILITY 

The Neglected and Delinquent population is often special 
education eligible* 

The age eligibility should be consistant with P«L« 
94*142 Education of the Handicapped Act and be 
extended through age 21 rather than just up to 21 « 

The Handicapped Program under Chapter 1 is very important to 
Vernon t« 



INCENTIVES FOR HAINSTREAMING 



\ . Chapter I funds for handicapped students provide 

supplementary assistance to handicapped students in state 
controlled restrictive environments* Assistance is also 
available when these students leave the restrictive 
environment and enter the mainstream back in their schools* 
However, to generate the funds, a student must have been 
previously enrolled in a restrictive state setting* 

; Recent advances in special education have provided 

alternative ways to serve these seriously handicapped 
students without placing them in so restrictive a 

V setting* Supplementary assistance is critical to 
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VERMONT EDUCATION COALITION 

support these students in nore noraallzed settings. 
A portion of the chapter I handicapped funds should 
available as incentives for school districts which 1 
mainstreamed severely handicapped students since th. 
beginning of the students* school career. 
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Senator Stafford. Thank you very much, Mr. O'Regan, and we'll 
be very happy to hear Mrs. Fenn. 

STATEMENT OF GALE FENN, VERMONT SCHOOL BOARD 
ASSOCIATION, MIDDLEBURY, VT 

. Ms. Fenn. Thank you, Senator, and you will also be happy that 
mine is. very short. 

I amlGale Fenn, President of the School Board Association and 
for the past oight years I have been a school board member of a 
small rural school in our small rural state. We have 60 students 
grade. K through 6. I will be speaking about recommendations for 
Chapter U and trying to give some sense of what went into in the 
Vermont Education Coalition Study .that supports the recommen- 
dations presented in our testimony. 

^ Chapter U^^clearly promotes creativity, innovation, and respon- 
siveness, to local educational needs. Its effectiveness can be demon- 
strated by the variety of programs developed and the interest gen- 
erated by staff, students, and the community. A number of Chapter 
n programs that have been developed are later assumed as part of 
local budgets when they prove their success. Often Chapter II pro- 
vides the only source of funds for trying out new programs, teacher 
training, and additional educational opportunities beyond limited 
basic curriculum. 

We recommend that Chapter n be continued as a block grant 
program for maximum program flexibility. And there is that word 

flexibility" again. The small state minimum, one-half of one per- 
cent, must be maintained. 

The Coalition will be providing a final written report on E.C.I.A. 
reauthorization complete with the statewide survey results. 

I spent part of my committee time collating the responses to that 
survey. We sent out more than 600 and got 75 percent of them 
back, and as you know, anyone that is familiar with survey results, 
any time you get more than 10 or 15 percent, someone has got to 
really love or hate a program, and I can tell you from the over four 
hundred questionnaires that I collated, there was not one person of 
that 75 percent that answered that hated these programs, especial- 
ly m Chapter II there was a sort of a feeling of protectiveness for 
the program and there were stories about the effectiveness of it; of 
a student that had learning disability in the first grade that abso- 
lutely couldn't learn to read, and finally the teachers were able to 
locate a computer prc^am and the child finally did learn to read 
as a result of the computer and the program that had been bought 
with Chapter n money. We had one pleased parent in school that 
day. 

The money also goes for equipment, material, cultural activities, 
and gifted and talented education. In a school that has 60 students, 
these kinds of things are just impossible for us to provide as part of 
the regular budget. Just Quickly in conclusion, because I know we 
are running short, I would point out that Vermont^rs have a repu- 
tation of being able to work together where education is concerned 
and we look forward to continued Federal support of our coopera- 
tive efforts on behalf of Vermont children. 

Senator Stafford. Thank you very much, Mrs. Fenn. 
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Now the panel, having completed its testimony, I am going to 
recognize our very able friend from Pennsylvania, Congressman 
Goodling for the first questions. 

Mr^ Goodung: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

. I was going to aslc Mr. Blahchard but Mrs. Fenn just gave the 
list.of ways you are using Chapter n money, because this is under 
real discussion, and that is why people are talking about categoriz- 
ing the use of that money because some of the uses have been im- 
proper, so I was going to ask to you how you use Chapter n. You 
pretty well described how you use Chapter n money. 

First of all, Ms. Townsend, have you had the problem with audits 
that we have in Pennsylvania^ and I'm assuming since that was 
part of your testimony, you have had some problems here? 

Ms. Townsend. We wanted to address the issue so that the 
thinking of educators in the state on that issue was included. 

Mr. dooDUNG. But you haven't had any serious problems as far 
as the audits are concerned? We have had some states, including 
my own, where^we believe that they are incorrect in their audit ef- 
forts but you apparently^^ — 

Ms. Townsend. There has not been any outstanding kind of 
problem, no, not with regard to audits. 

Mr. Goodung. E.C.I.A. problems? 

Ms. Townsend. No problems in use of. 

Mr. Goodung. Discretionary problems you have talked about or 
Secretary's misuse of discretionary funds? 

Ms. Townsend. May I say there is a concern about the Secre- 
tary's discretionary funds being used for programs which perhaps 
any given Secretary, at any given time, might wish from his/her 
personal slant on education to pursue, as opposed to a slant which 
would be, more acceptable to the education community and based 
in law. An, example which I might cite, and I underscore it as an 
example, might be in the area of vouchers. 

Mr. Goodling. Mr. O'Regan, I'm not quite sure why down 5 per- 
cent in 1987 and up 10 percent last year before the Supreme Court 
ruled? You may have lost a little money but I don't quite under- 
stand how you fluctuated unless you have fluctuated on your per 
pupil expenditure here in the state. Aren't they pretty well tied to- 
getiier? 

Mr. McNamara. It is. Congressman. It's because of the per pupil 
expenditures that vary quite a bit in Vermont. 4.3% was due to 
Gramm Rudmann, 5 percent of that 9.3 cutback last year was be- 
cause of that 40 percent factoring formula. 

Senator Stafford. If the Congressman would yield, for clarity of 
record we better have the record show that Mr. McNamara re- 
sponded to that particular question. 

Mr. Goodling. One other question. You talked about not getting 
credit for migrant labor with the dairy farmers. I don't quite un- 
derstand where the seasonal worker kind of thing comes into dairy 
fanning. We always milk every day of the year, twice a day. I 
didn't know it chmiged that much other than there were months 
we were bringing in grain, taking out manure each day. What 
is 
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Mr. P'Regan. My understanding, Congressman, is there is not a 
definition of a dairy farming, and I think that is the issue. Not that 
t^f job description may necessarily differ from a migrant worker. 

Mr. GooDUNG. Fm afraid we have run. into real problems if we 
oijen-this up to specifically saying, dairy farming all of a sudden. 
It s all of a. sudden some kind of seasonal work. We'll let the Sena- 
tor and. Congressman frona Vermont handle that problem. You wLH 
be happy to know that in Even Start we do set aside a certain 
MiQunt of money for migrant children and parents, realizing that 
the problems we have in my state and many other states where 
thev are moving through the state and moving on to the next state. 

Ms. Fenn. I could briefly comment on the dairy worker issue. In 
Vermont -a lot of the people work on the dairy farms. It's a very 
mobile population and we find that the children of these people are 
apt to sometimes be in two or three different schools in the course 
of one year. 

Mr; GqoDUNG. Are they also mobile across state lines? 
Ms. Fenij. Occasionally, yes. 

Mr. GooDUNG. I think those are all the questions I have. 

Senator Stafford. All right. Congressman Jeffords? 

Mr. Jeffords. Mr. Goodling asked the questions I was going to 
comment, as the panel did, on the dairy farmer problem. It^s a 
noble, hard worker case that creates the problem rather than the 
type of business. I also would like your comments, and I think you 
have made them very clear but there is an effort in the other body, 
the Senate, to categorize Chapter U and to try and reorient the ex- 
penditures, I believe in seven categories, and I wonder whether you 
want to comment on that move. 

Ms. Fenn. My sense is that if any effort were made towards that, 
you ^yould find most of the Chapter II people and classroom teach- 
ers circling their wagons. Questionnaire after questionnaire they 
wanted the program left just the way it was. They would be happy 
with a little more money but they seemed to think it worked very 
well and addresses so well the individual needs of the individual 
schools and the students in those schools. 

Ms. ToWNSEND. If I could add, underscoring Gale's comments, 
mat the whole, capacity for flexibility in the current approach to 
Chapter II allows for local decision making based on particular 
needs m particular districts for their particular student population. 
That flexibility has been very helpful here in Vermont, and we 
would urge that it continue. 

Mr. Jeffords. One of the purposes of Chapter II are to devise 
programs which are moved into school systems. One of you men- 
tioned that that has occurred and I wonder if you could give an ex- 
ample that started under Chapter II which is now in, without Fed- 
eral funds, which is so successful it's being utilized in the school 
system? 

Ms. Fenn. I could give you a little example in my own school. 
We do quite a lot of computer vork in the school and Chapter II 
money funded the purchase of a modem last year and this year the 
board has put into the budget moneys for continuing that program, 
for adding a second telephone line to the school to give the children 
more access to the modem and to the community-wide bulletin 
board it has established. 
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Mr. Jeffords. In other words,dt was important to demonstrate to 
your board the v^due of the program? 

Ms. Fenn. Exactly. We wouJdn't-— could not have managed with 
our budget. Could not have authorized the purchase of that modem 
but the fact it was there and used effectively by the students and 
that the students and teachers had, from that nucleus, had devel- 
oped a district-wide program that included all th3 schools in the 
district, was" very compelling for us to fund continuation. 

Mr. O'Regan. If I could respond as to that. 

The people who we have spoken with and the information we 
had is that a lot of the money is being used for seed money in our 
schools. Barstown had an enrichment program several years back 
and that will be absorbed in the program this year. Chapter n 
moneys designated for other typ^ of activities allows for that flexi- 
bility. One of the things you see clearly in Vermont is programs 
that wouldn't have been available for kids if that flexibility were 
not there. What the Governor has already increased in terms of 
the state aid limitations and local limitations as far as budget is 
that those moneys are there to get things going. Chapter 11 type 
programs would oe the ^first thing struck from the budget because 
they may be perceived as more an elective rather than essential 
programs. That is something beyond the essential. Chapter II is 
probably one of the more successful programs I have seen and if 
you look state wide it acknowledges the local needs and local differ- 
ences and there are a lot of programs coming out from classroom 
teachers and buildings. That is exciting. 

Senator Stafford. Thank you. 

Congressman Jeffords, I will try to get the ear of my friend. Sen- 
ator Pell, on this matter of flexibility as soon as I get back to 
Washington next week. This may generate, I suppose, little bit 
more paperwork but it might, if you have any suggestions on re- 
ducing paperwork as its generated from Washington and put them 
in writing and send them to us, we would be glad to get them. We 
would be glad to hear them. 

I will end with one question and that is does Chapter I operate in 
Vermont middle schools and high schools? 

Ms. TowNSEND. I think approximately three-quarters of our 
Chapter programs are in K through 8. Previous speakers have 
spoken very directly to the fact that we serve under 50 percent of 
our eligible population based on funding constraints. There has 
been the general focus on the younger students because, from an 
educational standpoint, it is proven, it is now accepted through var- 
ious kinds of research that the earlier the intervention, the more 
helpful it is for the child; hence, what resources we do have have 
been focused on the earlier grades. 

Mr. Blanchard. One of our recommendations has been to have 
the program follow the students into the upper grades and we 
would hope the committee would give consideration to this. 

Senator Stafford. We want to thank you on behalf of the Com- 
mittee. It's been very helpful, 

Ladies and Gentlemen, the next panel will have four people who 
will testify and rather— I guess it will be three people who will tes- 
tify because Judy Rosenstreich, who was scheduleci to be here, was 
unable to join us, but this will be the last panel before a break to 
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tour the school, and the other panel will follow after the break, 
and will be chaired by Ck)ngressman Jeffords. Your Senator has 
some other Kid's Alive program going up in Williston this after- 
noon and I must see that in operation since Fm its principal spon- 
sor. 

This panel will be Mr, William Riegel who is the Principal, Wa- 
terbury Elementary School, and incidental in our being here today, 
and Mrs. Kimberly Hough who is a student at Waterbury Elemen- 
tary, and Mr. Beiyamin Wilson who is a student at Waterbury Ele- 
mentary School, and we are going to get a couple of students to tell 
us what they think we ought to do. 

We are particularly grateful to you, Mr. Riegel, for making this 
facility available and the recognition this school has received under 
your leadership in the last year. 

. STATEMENT OF WILLIAM RIEGEL, PRINCIPAL, WATERBURY 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, WATERBURY, VT 

Mr. Riegel. Thank you very much, Senator Stafford. I am privi- 
leged to have the opportunity to participate in jthis Congressional 
hearing on the reauthorization of Chapter I and Chapter II. My re- 
marks on Chapter I will be brief but I am very supportive of the 
program. In addition to my remarks on Chapter 11, 1 have with me 
two sixth grade students who will be sharing their comments on 
programs paid for by these funds. 

On behalf of the Waterbury Board of School Director, the stu- 
dents, faculty, and staff, I welcome you to Waterbury Elementary 
School. It is indeed an honor to have United States Senator Staf- 
ford, United States Representative Jeffords and United States Rep- 
resentative Goodling of Pennsylvania and staff members from each 
of your offices present at our school. I do hope you will tour our 
facilities, visit with the students and adults, and join us for lunch 
in the cafeteria, and we would extend that invitation to anyone 
else in the audience. We'll arrange to have some kids take you on a 
tour of the school and give you a chance to see some of the high- 
lights of our very successful school, and I do invite each and every 
one of you to join us in the cafeteria for lunch, and to eat lunch 
with students, rather than being at tables with adults only. 

If I might digress for just 30 seconds, we had a celebration in Oc- 
tober, that we had invited Senator Stafford to and he could not 
attend because of his misfortune of having his bicycle accident. So 
we set up a little bike for him with a warning sign out by the front 
door this morning. We decided that since he took that in such good 
humor, we would like to present to him a "T" shirt that we had for 
all of the student body and all of the staff that says "Waterbury 
Elementary School, One Of The Best,'' so I would like to present 
this to Senator Stafford. 

I hope it's big enough. 

Senator Stafford. I will say, Mr. Principal, that I will wear it 
every time I ride the stationary bike that I am now using. 

Mr. Riegel. In our Chapter I program we are spending about 
$32,000 a year. It serves needy three and four year olds in a school 
based program and students in grades three through six who could 
benefit from help in reading and math. Parents are offered the op- 
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portunity to have their preschool age children screened by our per- 
sonnel, who administer the skill development teste for the assess- 
ment of learning. These cover several developmental areas: com- 
munication, gross motor skills, fine motor skills, and general 
knowledge concepte such as over and under, above and below. Up 
to 15 children are admitted to the half-day school program and 
given supplies. 

Studente in kindergarten, first, and second grades receive reme- 
dial assistance from locally funded programs providing direct tuto- 
rid assistance to studente and consultative assistance to teachers. 
ITiis program has proven to be very effective in raising student 
performance in the basic skills area. 

Regarding our* Chapter 11 program, which we would like to spend 
the minority of our time on today, I would like to comment that 
there is a display table down here on the left that has examples of 

K)ducte :maae by studente from programs funded by Chapter II. 
presented there are some of the programs that we have had here 
at Waterbunr Elementary School as well as programs from Chit- 
tenden, South Chittenden, and other districte. There is a display of 
a bulletin board aiicj. posters that you might find interesting before 
we tiaJce you on a tour ot the school. 

Chapter 11 at Waterbury Elementary School has had a very posi- 
tive, beneficial impact on our school. As a school, we had previous- 
ly benefited from some of the other programs that were consolidat- 
ed into the Chapter II block grant. Under Chapter II, we involve 
school personnel and parents in planning and designing programs. 
The diversity of the programs is best demonstrated by examples: 
The Challenge Program, the library, the children's room and the 
computer program. Two of our sixth grade studente, Kim Hough 
and Ben Wilson will elaborate on the Challenge Program, which is 
for learners in grades two through six who show a particular inter- 
est in a specialized area. 

I would like to make a few brief commente on the coniputer pro- 
gram which was one of our very first endeavors with Chapter II 
money, and it has received some funding almost every year since 
then. We initially purchased a Vic 20 computer for every two class- 
rooms. Teachers and administrators completed a three-credit 
course in Computer Literacy, and we learned as we taught stu- 
dente. We now have a computer in every classroom, and we still 
use Vic 20's in some of the classes in grades one and two. We use 
Commodore 64's in grades K, three, four, and five, and recently 
purchased Apple II's for grade six. We made the purchase for the 
Apple computers from local funds, not Chapter II money. A dis- 
tnct-wide curriculum has been developed, and this year we are im- 
plementing it for the first time. Our goal is to use computers as 
tools for learning. Students will be able to use computers to access, 
assess, create, and manipulate information. As you can tell, we are 
delighted with how far we have come with this n'iw technology and 
feel very strongly that studente and teachers are the beneficiary of 
this program. 

As a member of the State of Vermont Chapter II Advisory Com- 
mittee, I have visited several districte doing on-site evaluations and 
have seen and heard about a great many successful projecte. The 
committee is composed of people from different walks of life who 
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have been impressed with the variety of exciting projects from all 
over the state that are supported by the Chapter II grant. Recently 
the advisory committee sponsored a round table discussion to allow 
shanng by teachers and administration of some of the neat, cre- 
ative projects. The only improvement would be the use of it as seed 
money. There are people, that commented on this earlier today, 
and I believe very strongly too, that for schools to remain on the 
cutting edge of new and better ways of doing things, seed mone 7 is 
^ntial. Vm not sure if this is included in the actual law now, but 
if It isn t, I would certainly recommend it be that way, so it isn't 
used to fund one program for year after year. If a seed project dem- 
onsteates success, local money can take over funding it and Chap- 
ter n money can be used to start so many other new things. 

In closing, let me say that Chapter U has allowed local districts 
me flexibility needed to use the funding to address local needs, 
^oughtful program planning and design seems characteristic of 
Vermont schools, and involving parents and teachers forms a true 
partnership that is hard to beat for effectiveness. I support the 
Chapter II program and hope it will continue to receive funding at 
a level of usefulness for local schools. Now I would like to ask the 
^^iS,?"^^^ students to share some specific examples. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Riegel follows:] 
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CONGRESSIONAL HEARING IN WATERBURY, VERMONT 

ON THE REAUTHORIZATION OF THE 
EDUCATION CONSOLIDATION AND IMPROVEMENT ACT 
WHICH INCLUDES THE CHAPTER ONE AND CHAPTER TWO PROGRAMS 



WilUam C* Riegel, Principal 
Waterbury Elementary School 
Enrollments 435 



February 13, 1987 
9s30 am 

School Library 



Grades: PreK ~ 6 



I mm privileged to have the oportunity to participate in this 
Congressional hearing on the reauthorization of Chapter I and 
Chapter II. My remarks and those of Judy Rosenstreich, School 
Board Chairman, on Chapter I will be brief, but we are very 
supportive of the program. In addition to our remarks on Chapter 
II, two sixth grade students will be sharing their comments on 
programs paid for by these funds. (See attached.) 

On behalf of the Waterbury Board of School Directors, the 
studonts, the faculty and staff, I welcome you to Waterbury 
Elementary School. It is indeed an honor to have United States 
Senator Stafford, United States Representative Jeffords of 
Vermont, United States Representative Goodling of Pennsylvania, 
and staff members from each of your offices present at our 
school. I do hope you will tour our facilities, visit with the 
students and adults, and join us for lunch in our cafeteria. 

Our Chapter I program has not changed substantively in the 
past ten years. We serve needy three and four year olds in a 
school based program and students in grades three through six who 
could benefit from help in reading and math. Students in 
Kindergarten, first, and second grades receive remedial 
assistance from locally funded programs. Several years ago under 
Title I# the pre-K through grade six programs were entirely 
funded with federal dollars. Now, because of the distribution of 
Chapter I funds within our supervisory union and declining 
revenue, only the salaries of remedial personnel in our Pre-K 
and grades 3-6 programs are paid from Chapter I; the local budget 
pays all fixed costs and associated benefits, as well as full 
cost for remedial personnel in grades K-2. 

Providing direct tutorial assistance to «tudent8 and 
consultative assistance to teachers has proven to be very 
effective in raising student performance in the basic skills 



Chapter II has had a positive, beneficial impact on our 
school. As a school, we had previously benefited from some of 
the programs that were consolidated in Chapter II. We received a 
Title IV-C grant for implementing an lEP "camp" held at the 
school during the summer for three to five weeks to develop 
students' individual Education Plans before the start of school. 
Children maintained gains and received remediation from the very 
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congressional Hearing, 2/13/87 Testimony of 

Waterbury, Vermont William c* Riegel 

It^l^ ?^ school in »he falK This was a well-planned project 
that invclved input and commitment from parents, teachers, 
administrators, and the school board* 

Under Chapter n, we have continued to involve school 
^f51?^!l^^ and parents in planning and designing programs* The 
2i °^ programs is best demonstrated by examples! the 

Challenge Program, the Library, the Children's Room, and the 
Computer Program. Two of our sixth grade students, Kiro Hough and 
Ben Wilson, will elaborate on the challenge Program which is for 
learners in grades two through six who show a particular interest 
in a specialized area* Judy Rosenstreich, chairman of the School 
Board, will address the Library and Children's Room Programs, 

The Computer Program was one of our first endeavors with 
Chapter ii money, and it has received some funding almost every 
year* We initially purchased one VIC-20 computer for every two 
classrooms. Teachers and administrators completed a three-credit 
graduate course in Computer Literacy and learned as we taught* 
We now have a computer in every classroom, and we use Vic-20's 
only in a few classes at grades l and 2* We use Commodore 64's 
in grades K, 3,4 and 5, and Apple lie's in grade 6* A district- 
wide curriculum has been developed, and this year we are 
implementing it for the first time* Our goal is to use computers 
as tools for learning* students will be able to use computers to 
access, assess, create, and manipulate information* As you can 
tell, we are delighted with how far we have come with this new 
technology and feel very strongly that students and teachers are 
the beneficiaries of this program* 

The only improvement in chajjter II that I would ask you to 
consider would be the use of it as seed mor.«y I believe that 
for schools to remain on the cutting edge of new and better ways 
to do things, seed money is essential* In the iv-C program i 
mentioned before, money was awarded at a 100% level the first 
year, then 75%, 50%, and 25%* The local school district had to 
fund the program at increasing levels once it was demonstratcfd to 
be successful* 

In closing, let me say that Chapter ii has allowed Deal 
districts the flexibility needod to use the funding to a. ,ress 
local needs* Thoughtful program planning and design seems 
characteristic of Vermont schools, and involving parents and 
teachers forms a true partnership that is hard to beat for 
effectiveness* I support the Chapter ii program and hope it will 
continue to receive funding at a level of usefulness for local 
Schools. 

Thank you for allowing me to be a part of this very 
Worthwhile and meaningful experience* 
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r Senator Stafford. We would be delighted to hear from them, 

! and Kimberly Hough will be the first one. we'll wait until 
i ^ they get the microphones the way they want'. 

STATEMENT OF KIMBERLY HOUGH, STUDENT, WATERBURY 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 

I Miss Hough. Our school has received a sum of money which en- 

V ables us^ to have extra-curricular activities such as the Challenge 

ProgiBms involving grades two through six. 

We have several Challenge iactivities to participate in. The pro- 
gram iB^ organized sc kids can have a learning experience and a fun 
time. 

Kids See surveyed to see which fields of learning they are inter- 
ested in.:Therefore our Challenge Program is flexible to the inter- 
ests of the kids. 

We had a Challenge Fair which allowed the kids who were inter- 
estied to'talk to the instructors who would be teaching the various 
activitiies. 

In Challenge, you have a chance to do experiments, learn dance, 
cooking, computers, photography, sign language, and other things 
foryoung children. 

Last year I participated in a Challenge activity which dealt with 
the study of Indians. We made Indian food and tea. Sometimes we 
played games that Indian children used to play. At the end of the 
eight weeks of classes, we had an Indian ceremony. My class was 
invited. I was really excited. 

In Challenge this year I eim participating in Aviation and Space 
Technology. In this progreim we have learned about convection cur- 
rents and low pressure areas. 

All the kids who have participated seem pleased with the activi- 
ties that are provided to us by the Chapter n funding. As a stu- 
dent, I am also quite excited by the program. Thank you. 

Senator Stat?ford. Thank you very much, Kimberly. Now Beiya- 
min, we are ready to hear from you. Let them get the microphone 
set there so everybody can hear you. 

STATEMENT OF BENJAMIN WILSON, STUDENT, WATERBURY 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 

Master Wilson. The Challenge Program in Waterbury, which is 
exciting and challenging, offers a variety of courses. Some of these 
different kinds of activities are computers, science, mask making, 
cooking, stained glass, aviation, and photography. 
. I have been involved with the Challenge Program for two years. 
The programs I have taken part in have been mask making, Indi- 
ans, and computers. In mask making, we learned how for make 
masks and what materials to use. In Indians I learned where dif- 
ferent tribes lived. In computer class I learned how to operate the 
Commodore 64 Computer. I learned to program, hook up hardware, 
and operate a variety ^^f programs. 

I have heard from other students that they have learned how to 
cook, make stain glass projects, and do photography. Some students 
have taken writing courses. The students enjoyed these activities. 
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This year the students were given the opportunity to preview the 
progranas that were being offered. An s^rnoon was set aside so 
that instructors of the various programs could talk about their pro- 
gram, and the students had an opportunity to talk with the instruc- 
tors. 

The Challenge jProgram is a different approach to learning. It's 
nice to work in small groups and offers you an opportunity to work 
with different age people. It's fun to learn* about something new 
and to worfcwith people who are members of the community. 

It would be nice to see the program expand so more children 
could take part in it. Thank you. 

Senator Staitord. Thank you very much, Benjamin. We are 
going to recojgnize Congressman Jeffords for the first questions. 

Mr. Jeffords. Thank you for those excellent statements. I think 
some of the best testimony you get for the Congress is those we get 
in the field from the young, and also the principals who are the 
ones that are the cornerstone of our educational establishment. I 
want .to commend you for being selected the principal of the year 
in the state of Vermont. 

My question to you: Of course we all know that we were pleased 
you received an award for excellence in education. I would ask you 
to say why? Why did vou get it? 

Mr. RiEGEL. I think probably there are several reasons for our 
receiving the award and for having the success that we have had. 
Just to mention two or three in particular: I think an element is 
the extremely competent staff that I have the pleasure of working 
with day in and day out; and I'm talking about competent class- 
room teachers, and unified arts teachers, aides, and Special Educa- 
tion (such as Chapter 1) teachers; and I am talking about the entire 
staff, mcluding my cafeteria staff, custodial staff, aides, school 
nurse, and secretarial staff. I feel we have an extremely competent 
group of people that are interested in kids' learning; they take 
every opportunity to interact with students in a very positive, edu- 
cational way. I think that the second main reason for our success, 
without question, has been the tremendous support that we re- 
ceived from the community. We have a tremendous number of par- 
ents that are involved in the school every single day. We have par- 
ents that actually run two or three programs solely on their own as 
parent volunteers. They are involved in the school in any way that 
they can 'interact with students, not only in terms of recreational 
kinds of activity, but also conducting a science program for that 
program they have about 20 to 25 volunteers that run that pro- 
gram the whole school year, where they come in for training work- 
shops and go in and work with students in the classroom and take 
them outside for classroom activities. I also credit the support from 
the community in terms of the tax efforts. Our tax efforts have 
always been, in the last ten to twelve years since I have been here, 
one of the top three in the stete of Vermont, and I think that 
speaks well for the support we receive from the community. 

Mr. Jeffords. Kim, I would like to ask you a question. I have 
young people in my family and it took them awhile to get me using 
computers and I wonder how much trouble did you have getting 
your teachers involved and used to using computers? 
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Miss Hough. I really didn't have to get my teacher interested in 
the computer. She actually was the one that got me interested in 
computers because I didn't like them that much and I didn't have 
much use for them, but since we have our new computers, well, she 
has used them £md F used them and now I really like them, and I 
guess I didn't have to encourage my teacher to use the computers. 

Mr. Jeffords. Fm pleased to hear that. 

Benjamin? What about you? 

Master WiisoN. Well, J didn't really have to encourage my teach- 
er because we got the Apple; she was the first one to work on them 
so she got to do it more and then , she taught me how to use it so 
she taught me more than I taught her. 

Mr. Jeffords. Fm pleased to hear that. 

Bill, tell me whether or not utilization that you have of your 
computers in your school is representative of schools in Vermont or 
your school board maintain and leadership in this role or would 
you comment on that? 

Mr. RiEGEL. I think that there are, a lot of schools in Vermont 
that have taken the initiative to begin involving students with 
computers and to become computer literate. I really feel that to 
have a fully coordinated program (from the .time you have kinder- 
gartners entering school all the way through high school) is desira- 
ble. We have been kind of feeling our way the last three or four 
years to get something into place that works. When we started, we 
felt what we needed to do was teach kids to program, and I think 
we only believed that while we took the course. Obviously, we are 
not going to be very effective with elementary students learning to 
program. What is really required is. knowledge of how to use the 
computer aiid the disk drive and the printer and for us to screen 
and find software that can be integrated into the teaching of the 
basic subjects you are trying to teach. One of the things we frown 
on is playing games for the sake of playing games. They do enough 
of that outside. What we prefer is to have software that sometimes 
may be in the form of a game, but which is teaching some basic 
skill. 

Mr. Jeffords. I think that's important to point out. I was in- 
one of the problems in going around the country in trying, for ex- 
ample, to have utilization of computers in the school room, there 
has been a tremendous difficulty with getting teachers to accept 
their use, not only to learn to use the computer but as a teaching 
tool, and a deep concern is that the computer is going to end up 
being their replacement, so I was very interested in what you have 
been doing and commend you in your efforts for that. 

Mr. Goodung. Thank you. 

Mr. Riegel, I was interested in your three and four year old pro- 
gram. Of those fifteen students that you are talking about that 
would have this opportunity, could you have — do you have an op- 
portunity then to work with their parents in relationship to read- 
mg readiness kind of efforts that they might use at home with 
their children or in case some have literary problems, to improve 
the literacy of the parent^ or ic this strictly geared now to the 
child? 

Mr. RiEGEL. I would say that probably 85 to 90 percent of our 
effort is probably geared to the child. I really feel that certainly is 
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an area we have touched on just ever so slightly, but we need to do 
more. 

We had planned on the chairman of our board being here to talk 
about our Children's Room, but I would like to comment briefly be- 
cause It connects with the three and four year old program we 
have. It is in its third full year of operation. The program is basi- 
cally designed for preschoolers age zero through five and their par- 
ents. It happened that initially we had a decline in enrollment and 
we had a couple.of classrooms available. We stated to the commu- 
nity at large that maybe they would have some use for that space, 
^d what they did is basically use the room, without a paid posi- 
tion by the school district, to come together to offer experiences to 
their own preschoolers as well as offer support to one another. Out 
of that it, has become incorporated so they can now receive funding 
through different foundations. They do have a coordinator that 
works four days a week (thirty hours,) and really do a great deal 
for offering opportunities for the parents themselves to learn about 
developmental stages of their own children; provide activities for 
their children, and in the process, offer support to each other and 
learn themselves. I really feel there is no question this is an area 
in which we can even do more. I think what I have heard of your 
program that you have initiated, it certainly would be something 
that would get a great deal of support from us. 

Mr. GooDUNG. One other question. In your use of Chapter II 
funds, how much of those funds are used for educationally and eco- 
nomically deprived youngsters, your Chapter II money? 

Mr. RiEGEL. We haven^t specifically earmarked Chapter 11 funds, 
for any particular population. We feel that the computer program 
IS one that has benefited every student in the school. We do have 
some computer programs in the school for students an I.E.P.'s. We 
feel that the money spent on the children's room benefits the 
whole population, and we have made an effort to do outreach for 
those not using the room and link them up with other social agen- 
cies. 

I think that the library program, where we funded a portion of 
the salary to hire a certified librarian which we had not had for 
about fifteen years, is paid for through the Chapter II program; we 
used $11,000 the first year. We budgeted the following year to 
spend only six thousand out of Chapter II. The balance would be 
picked up out of the local budget. Again that's a program that ben- 
efits the entire student body. 

One comment, when you talk about Chapter I or Special Ed pro- 
grams, I am a firm believer that any money that is spent to meet 
the needs of those particular students, has an indirect benefit on 
the rest of the student body. 

Mr. GooDUNG. Kim and Ben, I'll ask you the same question. How 
many other students participated in your Challenge Program, the 
last one you participated in? 

Miss Sough. Do you mean in just one of the classes? 

Mr. GooDUNG. Whatever the last program you participated in 
Challenge? How many other students participated? 

Miss Hough. In the program I am in right now, there is nine 
others. 

Mr. GooDUNG. All sixth grade? 
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Miss Hough. No. Some 4th and some 5th. 
Mr. GooDUNG. Ben? 

Master Wilson. There is, in the Challenge, the one I am in right 
now, there is about six, and it's good to work in small ^oups so 
you don't have a whole bunch of kids in one room so it s nice to 
have littler groups to work in. 

Mr. GooDUNG. So this is one staff, one teacher there? 

Master Wilson. Yes. 

Mr. RiEGEL. If I might add quickly to that. There are about 150 
students that are involved with our Challenge program, it's a 12- 
week program, and there are ten different activities and a different 
leader for each of those activities. 

Senator Stafford. Thank you very much. Congressman Good- 
ling. ' 

Mr. Riegel, I don't make this comment entirely seriously, but I 
noticed learning how to use computers you also used the term "ma- 
nipulating information," and it occurred to me that in the Nation's 
Capitfd we already have too many people who are expert in manip- 
ulating information. 

In your experience, Mr. Riegel, do the gains that students make 
from participation in prekindergarten programs continue to assist 
them through the rest of their years in elementary school? 

Mr. Riegel. Fm not sure if I heard you correctly. 

Senator Stafford. The question is, do the gains which students 
may make from participation in prekindergarten programs where 
we had have an opportunity for such programs, does that assist 
them, in your opinion, in their experience in elementary school? 

Mr. Riegel. Yes. Definitely. I really feel that, generally, the stu- 
dents that we serve in the preschool population are those that 
really need lots of opportunities for communicating, basically de- 
veloping good language skills, and I think tliat if you can help stu- 
dents so they are able to hear what other people say and are able 
to respond in an effective way that what you are doing is basically 
raising the self esteem of that child. If you show me somebody that 
feels good about themselves, generally you will find somebody suc- 
cessful in school, in the beginning, as well as all the way through, 
and I feel the sooner you can turn that key, the more apt these 
students are going to be successful. 

Senator Stafford. Thank you. 

I'm going to ask both Kimberly and Ben, if they care to, to com- 
ment briefly on what each of you thinks makes this an award-win- 
ning school, especially from your standpoint? Why do you think it 
got the award? 

Master Wilson. Well, I like— the teachers in this school are nice 
and the aids are nice. It's a nice school to be in because they have 
nice teachers and you can work with them. You can work with 
them and it's not real hard to work with them. 

Senator Stafford. Kimberly, can you add to that? 

Miss Hough. The reason I think that we got the award was be- 
cause of our teachers and our staff and they work very well and 
because of the activities we have, and well, how we learn — well, 
and how the school is run and what chey— we!l 

Senator Stafford. If you want to, you may write a note to us 
and t^II us. 
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Miss Hough. Yes. 

Senator &vvfford. We would be glad to have you do that, but— 
for the two Congressmen and myself, we are very grateful for your 
being here and we congratulate you again, Mr. Riegel, on the rec- 
ognition, well earned, that you have received. You have been very 
helpful to us and our colleagues. 

[The) note referred to follows:] 
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Mr. Jeffords. I want to ask a guestion to Kim and Ben. We don't 
have a chance to talk to people in your situation often. One of the 
problems we seem to be having nationally is whether young people 
feel that math and science are important to them as they go for- 
ward in school, and I would like you to answer on behalf, not onlv 
of yourself but your friends. Do you have an interest; do you think 
your, friends have an interest in learning about science and things 
of that nature and math or doesn't it seem as important as some 
other subjecte? 

Miss Hough. Yes. Some do. It depends on what kind of— kind 
of— if like when they are older and fliey want a career in science, 
then science might be important to them, but— or math might be 
important if that is a subject that they like, then there is some 
reason. If it's one of their better subjects, yes. I think that, to some 
kids, it's more important to them than m^ybe other subjects. 

Mr. Jeffords. Ben? 

Master Wilson. I do too. I think that they would like, because 
some kids like doing science and doing projects and learning more 
about what there is, like learning more about— like in science 
might learn more about in space or on the ground or something, 
and some kids I think like math too, so like you can be able to do 
things when you are older. An opportunity 

Mr. Jeffords. One last .question to you. Bill. What kind of guid- 
ance do -you get or help in selecting software? 

Mr. RiEGEL. There is a great opportunity for Vermonters avail- 
able at Champlain College up in Burlington. They have a Library 
that is set up with numerous copies of software packages available 
so you can go up and try any of them to see if it is something that 
would be applicable to your level or not. If so, you can make copies, 
and all you nave to do is pay the cost of the disk to make copies to 
use in your school. 

We have also had a great deal of effort in our own district from a 
high' school computer assistant, Joan Cnossen. She has run Chal- 
lenge Programs for our elementary students for a couple of years 
and also met with different grade levels of teachers from kinder- 
garten through eighth grade to review the curriculum and also to 
expose them to various packages of software. We have joined what 
is called a Mecc Consortium in Minnesota where they have a great 
bank of educational software; for a very small cost to schools in our 
district, we are able to get numerous numbers of packages of edu- 
cational software that have been tried and tested by other educa- 
tors. If you pick out a half dozen programs in the science field or 
drills on math, what you are going to get is what is actuauy going 
to work for the age level you have requested it for. We would like 
to have more time for teachers to be able to sit dovm and go 
through the manual that comes with the package of software and 
be able to learn it and adapt it to our curriculum, so we are l elying 
on other resources and I think it is working relatively successfully. 

Mr. Jeffords. Thank you very much. 

Senator Stafford. Thank you very much, Congressman Jeffords, 
and now we are going to recess the hearings so that we can all take 
advantage of the principal's invitation for lunch and see the build- 
ing and so we'll put the committee on recess until twelve thirty. 

[There was a recess from 11:47 a.m. until 12:46 p.m.] 
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Mr. Jeffords [presiding]. We are ready to proceed and I would 
hke to call Panel No. 4: Donald E. Collins, Superintendent of 
bchools in the Franklin West Supervisory Union in Fairfax, Ver- 
mont. The second witness will be myself Elaine Sinclair-Fowler 
Fairfax, Vermont; Mrs. Elaine Bilodeau, a parent from Milton, 
Vermont; Ms. Vickie Homus, Director Of Special Education Serv- 
ices in the Burlington School Department, Burlington, Vermont, 
and Beverly Jones, Rutland Northeast Supervisory Union 

You also have a 5th panel which well add too, Judy Rosen- 
streich, who unfortunately missed her panel this morning, but let 
me say I am pleased to say we had a very, very wonderful morning 
and an excellent tour and a fantastic lunch. We are all feeling in 
good spints now. Bill Goodling, my friend here, will be with us for 
about another 45 minutes so I am going to try to see how many 
pieces of testimony we can gee in before he has to catch his plane 
back. Let me go to Mr. Collins. 

STATEMENT OF DONALD E. COLLINS, SUPERINTENDENT OF 
schools; franklin west supervisory union, FAIRFAX, VT 
Mr. COLUNS. Let me say that I'm pleased that Ellie BUodeau 
who IS a parent m my supervisory union and lives in Georgia, Ver- 
mont (which IS one of those fast growing Vermont communities 
that IS Um large for a Post Office) joined us today. I want to thank 
benator Stafford and Congrefsman Jeffords and staff for arranging 
these hearings to be held in Vermont. I think that's super and I 
want to thank you for arranging them. 

*u^^T^^ I would like to do is highlight some of the things initially 
that I feel are strengths of Chapter L These remarks are based on 
my expenence of twelve years as an edministrator in five different 
/ermont counties. First item. Chapter does work. We have people 
m our district who collect data to convince me and other educators 
that It does work, and my observation show that students many 
times are in Chapter I for one or two years and then you see them 
functioning in the regular cI«.ssroom without these support serv- 
ices. I firmly beheve that good Chapter I people are doing their fobs 
and they are trying to work themselves out of jobs with specific 
students by bnnging these children from below grade level to 
above grade level in my school district. In other school systems 
where I have worked, I have also felt that a real strength of Chap- 
ter l IS tliat the teachers work with students on a one-to-one basis 
or m small groups and this allows the childrer^ to have a feeling of 
sell worth. Children nave an opportunity to participate in the 
teacher-learner situation; to be active participants; to feel that they 
can learn. Sometimes in a classroom whether the classroom be 20 
or 25 students, the hesitent child, the student who lacks some self 
confidence, the reluctant student, and those who have some aca- 
demic deficiencies, I think Chapter I with its structural model, has 
al owed these 'Children to participate. When I was a guidance coun- 
selor m the seventies, I remember that each year we looked at our 
graduates and where they would be going, whether post secondary 
or into the world of work. We took great pride in the students who 
came from Chapter I and stayed in school. I can think of three and 
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four each year who not only went on to earn a high school diploma 
but went on to post secondary education. 

I believe, they experienced success through Chapter I. They 
gained self confidence through Chapter 1. They gained the academ- 
ic skills and therefore I think they raised their aspiration level as 
learners in Vermont schools. 

Another strength of Chapter I is that we have moved to some 
degree away from a strictly pull-out model where children are 
taken out of classrooms for instruction to a model that has our 
Chapter L teachers to a great extent working in the classrooms, 
working to benefit the students there. There is a modeling of be- 
haviors; there is a sharing of professional expertise and methodolo- 
gy and also a sharing of ^pes of materials that work for students. 
This process is very beneficial, and I have to give Chapter I people 
a lot of credit for making that happen in schools. 

I am pleased with chapter I people at the state department level 
in the state of Vermont. I have been very impressed with their 
commitment to Chapter I. Annually they organize a number of 
very fine training activities for the Chapter I personnel in Ver- 
mont. As a superintendent this is important to me because I ob- 
serve the people who go to these training sessions, workshops, con- 
ferences, commg back with instructional materials, ideas, maybe a 
solution to a problem, and they share these ideas with classroom 
teachers, so we get double benefits. Not only do they get training 
and share iders with others, but through the sharing, they learn 
methodologies, techniques, and materials that help all of our stu- 
dents. I have found that students and parents feel very positive 
about Chapter I, and I believe that some of this is because Chapter 
I is seen as kind of a helping service; that little extra boost. It has 
not been limited or tied to some of the stringent regulations of spe- 
cial education and therefore maybe hasn't taken on, fortunately for 
Chapter I, the unfortunate negative stigma by having your child la- 
beled "special education." Therefore, I believe Chapter I is seen as 
a helping thing and not something where there is excessive paper- 
work and a lot of testing and limited by reflations. I honestly be- 
lieve that fellow administrators, be they building administration or 
superintendents, would be very concerned if the> saw cnv reduc- 
tion in Chapter 1. I have yet to hear people speak negatively of the 
Chapter I services offered in Vermont in the last 15 to 20 years. 

I would like to say my school district. Franklin West, supports 
Chapter I through tax money going into it from the local budget. 
By supporting a program, that so-called comes from the Feds or the 
state, it shows they believe in it. I had the bookkeeper do some cal- 
culations last weekend. It showed in 1985-86, we had— 35 percent of 
Chapter I services supported by local budget funds. I could have 
tied in all the indirect costs, but Fm thinking of direct costs, and I 
think that says the community is supportive of Chapter I and finds 
it important. 

I think the one thing I see in Chapter I that I criticize, and I 
think is a weakness is getting parents involved. We have parents' 
nights; we have parents invited in to give input. Sometimes I 
wonder if the parents feel the program is going quite well and they 
don't need to participate. I think we have to build requirements for 
parents, if a child is in Chapter I, yea have to be a partner in that 
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process. I support (Congressman Goodling's proposed legislation, I 
thmk he has a great idea and I think that may solve some of the 
concerns that I have; that is to really get the parents as active 
partners -in the education of the Chapter I children and in the 
planning and follow-up of their child's progress. 

I wouldjike to take thirty seconds before I end my presentation 
here to talk about another program that I administer as a superin- 
tendent, and that IS Chapter D. I kind of see Chapter n as the new 
Kid on the block. I want to share with you, my observations first of 
all, as an active participant in the Vermont Superintendents' Asso- 
ciation and previously the Vermont Headmasters' Association, 
bmce 1986, having been appomted by Governor Kunin to the Block 
urant Committee, I have had an opportunity to speak with a 
number of people, administration, children in some cases, students, 
and certainly community members, about Chapter n. The word or 
a phrase that I hear come up in a number of places was the term 
seed moneys In my own district people say ''seed money," and I 
am aware of fine arts pro-ams that started with seed money, com- 
puter education, teacher m^service training, health education pro- 
grams, and opportunities for gifted and talented that were started 
with t^hapter II moneys and have since moved on, to some degree, 
with local funds. I really see that Chapter II in Vermont has been 
very successful using that type of philosophy. 
_ I would ask you, please do not allow these moneys to be limited 
in use because I see two things happening that are extremely im- 
portant to local education. Chapter II monies encourage experimen- 
tation and innovation and they require that teachers, parents, com- 
munity members, administrators, and school board members come 
together to plan, and that is important. We think we do that in a 
lot of ways with our local town meetings and budgets but Chapter 
11, because of the process we use, requires that we get these types 

wif°J?lJ"*!-'?l"'^.°'i ?°o^ ^° *® sPe^d ^22,00b in Franffi 
West tx) benefit the students?" I have seen those discussions and 
those little pieces of money from that "$22,000 pot" lead to a 
number of programs that people are willing to fund locally once 
they see the success of the program but would be reluctant to take 
on the program without any proof of success. 

In closing, I encourajge you to assure that the funding model 
which you come up with on Chapter I to continue the funding: be 
sensitive to Vermont s needs. We are a rural state and I think we 
have to keep in mind there has to be some level of fundJ- t? for 
rural states, and regardless of the pot of money that we don'c get 
short changed because of the geographical location of the schools. I 
am not here as a superintendent to ask you or any of your peers in 
Congress to gwe us significantlv more money, but I would ask that 
you continue io fund Chapter I at a reasonable level and that you 
consider funding new ideas like Even Start, and that vou make cer- 
tain that the children are the focal point of Chapter I'funding 
, That was going to be the end of my brief remarks but I guess it 
is the vankee in me, that I must say that as a superintendent I do 
not believe in Vermont our paperwork for Chapter I and II pro- 
grams is excessive. I think you have to have paperwork. As a su- 
perintendent I may not be thrilled with the paperwork I have to do 
but we have to be accountable. I think the paper requirements 
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have been kept to a minimum and the state personnell have been 
supportive when I have questions, I would say the paperwork is 
fine from where I sit. We don't need any more but I don't think 
you can cut a lot of it away either. Again thank you, I appreciate 
your time, and if you want to see some of the things in Chapter I 
and II of which I speak, you are welcome to visit Franklin Supervi- 
sory Union. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Collins follows:] 
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TO: The Honorable Robert T. Stafford 
U.S. Senator from Vermont 

Ranking Minority Member on the Education, Arts 
and Humanities Subcommittee 

The Honorable James M. Jeffords 
U.S. Congressman from Vermont 

Vice Chairman of Committee on Education and Lpabor 

PROM: Donald £. Collins 

Superintendent of Schools 
Franklin West Supervisory Union 

DATE: February 6, 1987 

I am currently serving as Superintendent of Schools of 
Franklin West Supervisory Union which is located in northwestern 
Vermont. Our school district lis comprised of Georgia Elementary 
School, a K-6 school system with 590 students, and Dellows Froe 
Academy of Fairfax whicn ,1s a K-12 school of 6^15 students. B^ing 
within 20 miles of Burlington, Vermont's largest city, make Georgia 
and Fairfax convenient bedroom communities for commuters to the 
Burlington area. Z mention this fact b'icause it has been and will 
continue to be a significant factor in planning and financing in- 
structional programs. Including Chapter I services, for our students 

My remarks today are based on my experiences during the past 
twelve years as a school administrator in five Vermont counties. 
Including the past four years as Superintendent of Franklin West 
Supervisory Union. In each of my administrative asslgnmentd I have 
had numerous opportunities to view and assess the value of Chapter Z 
formerly Title Z, services to students, and am a firm believer that 
Chapter Z funded reading and mathematics instruction to eligible 
students does make a difference! Zn fact many students who receive 
one or two years of Chapter Z instruction during their early years 
in elementary school often achieve at grade level throughout the 
remainder of their schooling. Success in Chapter Z programs often 
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helps a student gain confidence and improve his/her self-concept, 
which in turn encourages the student to seek a variety of curricu- 
lar options and an academically challenging program. 

I. believe a strength of Chapter I programs is the one-to-one 
and small group instruction offered by Chapter I teachers. This 
instructional model helps the reluctant or self-conscious child who 
is hesitant to participate in large group instruction or a regular 
classroom setting to become an active participant in the "teaching- 
learning process", it also allows the teacher to diagnose the stud- 
ent's needs and prescribe appropriate instruction for a student who 
is not performing at grade level. 

Even though I do not have statistical data to support a specific 
percentage of Chapter I students who seek higher education, I do 
recall that when I worked as a guidance counselor in the early I970»s 
we had 5 or 6 graduates each year who had received Title I services 
in the elementary grades and were now pursuing a college education. 
I believe the remediation and support provided by Title I personnel 
made post-secondary education a realistic goal for these young people 
from rural Vermont. 

In Franklin West our Chapter I teachers frequently provide in- 
struction within the classroom in conjunction with the regular educa- 
tion teacher. This teamwork allows two educators to share methodolgy 
and materials as well as benefit from each other's expertise. 

I have found that statewide and regional in-service training 
activities for Chapter I personnel have frequently provided these 
educators with skills and materials which they share with other edu- 
cators in theif school districts. Without Chapter I funding this 
sharing of practices throughout the State of Vermont would not occur. 

I believe students and their parents feel positive about Chapter 
I because there is not the stigma associated with these services that 
may be associated with more restricted special education instruction. 

I believe most superintendents and principals in Vermont highly 
regard Chapter I services and would be very upset if they were re- 
duced or eliminated, we have found that Chapter I services have. a 
high rate of success and are an integral part of any school. Except 
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for child nutrition, no federally funded program has had the direct, 
positive impact on students that Chapter I has enjoyed during the 
past twenty years. The administrators and school directors in Frank- 
lin West Supervisory are so convinced of the value of Chapter i serv- 
ices that we. annually request and support a local budget contribution 
of $22,527 which is 35% of the total funds spent in our district for 
Chapter I personnel and materials. 

I believe there is a need for greater parent involvement in the 
Chapter l' program. I believe one method of increasing this involve- 
ment would be to require each parent to participate in at least one 
conference each school year with the classroom teacher and Chapter I 
personnel. I would include a program outline and a progress report 
for the parent's review and comments. Advisory councils and parents* 
night are of value but I believe required annual participation by 
each parent or guardian will be of greater value to the student and 
the school system. 

Another very valuable, federally funded program which I adminis- 
ter as a Superintendent of Schools is the Chapter II program. Although 
it is the "new kid on the block" it has made a tremendous impact on 
Vermont schools. Through regional and state meetings with Vermont 
administrators during the past five years I have become aware of num- 
erous activities and services which were first funded by Chapter II 
monies and then supported with local funds. Chapter II funds in Ver- 
mont are often affectionately called "seed monies", because they have 
provided the monies to begin fine arts offerings, elementary school 
guidance services, health education programs, teacher in-service train- 
ing, creative writing and local history projects, computer education 
instruction, environmental science programs and a number of opportu- 
nities for gifted and talented students. Please do not allow these 
funds which encourage innovation and experimentation to be reduced or 
eliminated. 

In closing I encourage you to be an advocate for the adequate 
funding of Chapter I services for students throughout the United States 
and to be aware that even though in Vermont we do not have masses of 
disadvantage students residing in urban settings, that we do need a 
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' Chapter I funding model which is sensitive to the needs of students 
who attend schools in rural settings. 

Thank you for this opportunity to share my testimony on behalf 
of Chapter I. If you or any of your staff members wish to see 
proof of what I have described, please feel free to visit my school 
district. 
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Mr. Jeffords. Thank you very much. Ms. Sinclair-Fowler? 

STATEMENT OF ELAINE SINCLAIR-FOWLER, CHAPTER I 
TEACHER, BELLOWS FREE ACADEMY, FAIRFAX, VT 

Ms. Sinclair-Fowler. Good afternoon. I am a Chapter I reading 
teacher and reading specialist at B.F.A., Bellows Free Academy, in 
Fairfax, of which Mr. Collins is the Superintendent. I have also 
had an opportunity to be an elementary classroom teacher and 
Chapter I coordinator and asking me to speak about Chapter I, I 
was very excited at being given the opportunity, but to talk about 
it in five minutes is as foolish as having you talk about what you 
do and how effective you are in your job in that amount of time, so 
it will be an interesting challenge this afternoon. 

Because of the love I have of the Chapter I program and being 
able to give students that extra help in reading, math, and lan- 
guage that gives them this success in school, and that is why I be- 
lieve in the program and would like to address to you three goals 
that are threefold: 

First is the effectiveness of the Chapter I program; second is the 
need for those services to continue; and third is to request an in- 
creased funding and consistent funding for the program. 

My first point is of the effectiveness of the Chapter I Program 
and this effectiveness can be measured in many different ways. In 
one, especially in the Chapter I Program, is an accountability and 
oftentimes in a regular classroom, you don't have the same type of 
accountability that you do have in the Chapter I Program as 
spoken before. Achievement tests are another way that we can 
judge the effectiveness of the program. Students come, and as we 
walked around to some of the classrooms today, we just have to 
look in the classrooms to see the students be successful and stu- 
dents want to be no different than their peers and being able to 
have this extra help in organizational skills, study skills, extra 
practice, or having these programs modified and accommodated to 
meet the different learning styles of the individual students, all 
help students feel successful, and we have all had failure at one 
time in our lives and it's not a very pleasant feeling. Being able to 
work with students in small groups, we are able to work and to 
have them feel some involvement or somebody that really cares 
about them. 

Classroom teachers again are very pleased with the effectiveness 
of the Chapter I program idea. Ideally classroom teachers would 
like to be abls to aid all, but that's not realistically possible, but 
with the extra Chapter I help in the classroom, that might more 
easily take place. 

Scheduling is an important factor in effective Chapter I Pro- 
grams, in that you can provide time to coordinate your programs 
with the classroom teacher and flexibility too, that has been 
spoken about earlier today, is important in delivering the services 
whether the program is in the classroom or in the pull-out method. 

Parents too are part of a child's education. I would like to speak 
to parents and say, "We would like to bring your child from point 
A to point 'C this year. That would be the optimum group, but 
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unless you are involved, realistically, we might be able to pull him 
to point 'B\" 

Just recently in an eighth grade classroom last week the English 
teacher said to me, "Without your help here some of these students 
would be failing this semester,'' and nobody like to fail. There is a 
small group of five or six students this past few weeks, one of the 
students graduated from needing the extra help. By the end of the 
year hopefully two more of the students might not need the help 
but probably the other two or three that are Koing to be remaining 
in the group are going to need that help throughout the year. 

I brought with me to give to each of you some signatures from 
classroom teachers from our school and also some parents who are 
really in favor of the continuation of the Chapter I program. Stu- 
dents show appreciation for all the help that they receive in the 
clas'iroom whether it's running up to you and showing you they 
had a hundred on their spelling test or you helped them pick out 
an awesome book or just made it through this semester without 
failing. 

Administrators too are very happy with the program and com- 
munity members. When you can keep the students successful in 
the classroom, teachers, students, and the community is happy. 

There are other factors important in the effectiveness of the pro- 
gram, and that's the organization of the program. I was fortunate 
to be the Chapter I Coordinator in the Grand Isle Supervisory 
Union for the past three years, and having been selected as one of 
the 118 progi'ams in the country that was nationally recognized for 
its effective programs, so we had the opportunity to travel to many 
national meetings and to share with other coordinators and Chap- 
ter I teachers throughout the country, and they are pleased with 
the Chapter I Program and the guidelines that are set up in the 
individual states, and also to have these guidelines vary from one 
state to the other, but we are real fortunate in this state to have a 
small state and to have such close coordination with our state 
people. We have a very caring, supportive staff that are always just 
one phone call away. 

Professional development is another thing that the state also 
provides for us in great degree and sometimes classroom teachers 
are a little jealous because they don't have the opportunity to par- 
ticipate in as many different workshops as we do to help meet our 
individual needs. 

As to paperwork, again as being both a teacher and coordinator, 
I have always seen the value for it. Technical centers that help our 
particular districts are very supportive a3 well to provide us re- 
search and testing to help us set up programs, design them, evalu- 
ate them, and to disseminate this information across the country. 

The second point is the need for the Chapter I program to contin- 
ue. Approximately 15 to 20 percent of our students will need this 
continuous support every year, whether the students are entering 
new to schools, people moving around in communities, the many 
factors that Governor Kunin spoke about today affect the individ- 
ual child's life and oftentimes, as Mr. Collins has said, the goal of 
the program is to make these children— enable them to not need 
extra assistance, even after a year or several years, but I want to 
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emphasize again the distinction between special education and 
Chapter 1. 1 see them as being two separate programs. 

The third point requires increased, consistent funding, for a con- 
tinuation of the quality of effective programs each year and, as 
Governor Kimin had said, it is important that we help these stu- 
dents to be productive members of this society in the future, and 
education is the key opportunity for this type of future. If any of 
you were sick, had some type of a infection in your eye, you would 
probably go see an eye specialist, just as these children need help. 
We want to be able to provide them ynth quality educated staff in 
giving these parf icular services. 

In summarizing, I want to reiterate to you my three objectives of 
coming here this afternoon and that is to talk about the effective- 
nesis of the program, the need for continuation of the program, and 
the bottom line is continued funding for the Chapter I Program, 
and increases as well. 

I would like to share with you, in concluding, a letter that was 
written to me unsolicited by an eighth grader: "I have been read- 
ing a lot lately. It helps me a great deal. I understand more from 
books than I did two or three years ago. I hated reading." 

So with this close personal contact we are able to provide stu- 
dents with an opportunity that they might not have had. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Sinclair-Fowler follows:] 
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TESTIMONY FOR THE CONGRESSIONAL HEARING ON THE REAUTH0RI2ATIOII OF TUP 
EDUCATION CONSOLIDATION AND IMPROVEMENT ACT WHICH INCLUDES 



My name is felalne Sinclair-Fowler, a reading specialist and CliapLuc r 
reading teacher in the Franklin West Supervisory Union at Dellow:; FC"«- 
Academy In Fairfax, Vermont. I provide remedial reading services to 
children at our K-12 school and serve as a reading resource iicrj.on r r 
the entire teaching staff and administrators. These services are 
delivered in a small group either directly in the classroom or my 
office. I also publish with my husband the Islander Weekly newspop.^r . 
I live on a Lake Champlain island, of South Hero, with my husband riivA 
two sons. I am a former Chapter I coordinator in the Grand Isle 
supervisory Union. I have also been a Chapter I math teacher, and 
elementary classroom teacher in Old Forge, New York. In 1985, the 
Chapter I program that I was coordinator of received national 
recognition for having an unusally effective proc,ram. 

My purpose of submitting this statement has three goals to address, 
that of: the effectiveness of the Chapter I program, the need for juch 
a program in our local schools, and a request fot INCREASED CONSISTKUT 
funding of a PROVEN EFFECTIVE federal program. 

First, the Title I/Chapter I program has been in existence Cor over 
twenty years. It has been a proven effective program to help meet the 
individual remedial reading/language arts and math educational necdn 
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ot children. Not only can achieyement tests data support the 
^effectiveness of Chapter, but we can also look at several other 
sources of data. In the classroom students can receive that extra 
'remedial. assistance to stay up with the other children in their room. 
These students want to be successful and not be different from their 
peers. This help can be in organizational skills^ study skills^ uxtro 
practice on a particular skill, making accomodations and modif icat Ion:* 
for individual learning styles,, motivation and control of the 
students* learning. Our goal is to have students be independent 
learners and not need the extra help. For some student:j a year oC 
extensive extra help has proven to be the boost they needer* to keep up 
with the rest of the class, but for others this support may be the 
only way that they are able to pass a grade, graduate from school and 
be more productive citizens. There are so many exam^iles of success 
stories that take place each day In the classroom that classroom 
teachers. Chapter I staff, students, or I could tell you of what 
having that extra supplemental help has meant. I will share with you a 
few examples. 

Just yesterday, a middle school English teacher said to me that 
without my providing supplemental individual instruction to a group of 
6 students in her rather large 8th grade class, the students would 
probably be falling. 

In another classroom, a young shy second grader needed a little extra 
practice in a small group with 5 other students, she was receiving 
supplemental instruction since the beginning of the year on 




word recognition skills. With 6 months extra help, the classroom 
teacher^ parents and I felt she didn't need the help any more and 
would be able to work independently on her own. Hopefully one or two 
of the other students in her group will not need this extra help b> 
the end of the year either. But unfortunately, two or three of the 
remaining students may need this consistent support for a continual 
positive experience throughout their schooling. This division in 
abilities is similiar in any small group in any classroom ond In 
school or town. Any one of these children could be one of m> chlUr-ii 
and/ or students. Each day a student will say how appreciative Ui* y 
are of the extra support that helped them pass their weekly spelling 
test, midterm exam, or find a "leally "auesome" book to read. Theu'^ 
little successes and positive statements about school and the pcou<1 
feelings the stuo<ints have about themselves point to the ef fectlvcnesi 
of having that extra helping professional hrind working with these 
children. A student's motivation to learn is a key for succtss. A.» 
parents, educators, and cokiununity members and leaders, we want a 
consistent equal opportunity for success for ALL our children EACH 
YEAR in school. This rer.edlal educational program provides many 
children with an opportunity for a quality education. 

Parents also appreciate the support of the individual attention th»iJ 
is given to their children. The link between home ard school MUST BE 
STRONG. Learning takes place twenty four hoors a day. In order for 
children to grow to tl>eir maximum both the «?;hool and the hom« HUHT 
WORll IN COORDINATION with each other. Successful children at scliool 
breed contented happy parents. Well defined plans for oblainincj Ihlrs 
involvement is vital. 
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Classrbcm teachers and adminisbrabors depend on bhis consisbent 
supplemenbal help bo aid ALL sbudenbs bo be and feel successful eacli 
year. Ideally classroom beachers wish baab they were able to inccb all 
bhe individual needs o£ bheir sbudenbs bub ib is virbually impossible. 
Classroom teachers and adminisbxators look bo Chapber I educabors as 
valuable resources in bheir school buildings. They model effecblvc 
beaching practices and provide supporb bo classroom beachers and 
parenbs. 

CORimunity members also wanb bhis supplemental insbrucbion bo bake 
place in bhe classroom. They nob only hope bo gain more valuable 
empIoyeeSf bub also share a pride in helping bo creabe a more cariticj 
responsive coromuniby in which bhey live in. Increased local dollar 
supporb in communibies for consistency in bhe program demoristrabos 
bheir supporb. Bub for bhose bowns who are having local 
school budgebs being defeabed se/eral bimcs, unforbunabely ib is LJie 
children who bhab year indirecbly suffer, hany parenbs, beacliurj, and 
school board members spoke bo me aboub bheir disappoinbmenb of bhe 
changes bhab had bo be made because of federal budgeb cjbs result. in«j 
in bhe eliminabion of educators posibions in bhe school disbricb I 
recently worked in. Educabors were replaced by paraprofessionals . 

Equitable fending from bax dollars is a major concern £or bown and 
cities throughoub bhe sbate. The federal governmenb should not moiKc 
laws bhab sbabe and local school disbricbs should have bo carry out 
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without •providing funds to carry them out with* Federal support In 
eliminating illiteracy in this country should be stressed. Education 
is the key to a more productive, democratic country. 

Secondly, I always have been impressed with the organizacion o£ the 
Title 1/ Chapte:: I program, nationally, statewide, and locally. In 
the national meetings and training programs that I have attended there 
is a consistent feeling generated by other educators across the 
country of the effectiveness of the program, whether in Colorado, 
Idaho or Vermont. Ve all follow the same law, with the Individual 
states setting up their own guidelines. These guideline 
interpretations are very simLliar from state to state with each state 
being responsive to the needs of the students in the individual 
localities. Accountability is a key to running an effective program. 
The regional technical centers, also, provide a valuable resource 
service for Chapter I. Programs are assessed, designed, evaluated 
based on research that has been effective. The importance of projects 
being diseminated, staff development and recognition has been 
emphasized, too. One major concern amongst all the states is a 
consistent increased federal funding for our states. 

I am proud to work In Vermont's Chapter I program. The leadership 
staff are competent, supportive, caring, responsive professionals. 
Being a small state, there is a close connection between local regions 
in the state. We are all able to corjnur.lcate often and freely. 
Whenever there is a concern or a need, they are only ONE phone call 
away. Each year an application is submitted to the state for approval 
stating its plan for the year, based upon an assessment of the 
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eductlonal remtdlaX need of the conmunlty. The program Is closely 
monitored and auUlted. Final test srore data Is also submitted to the 
state. 

The Chapter I program has developed Into an Integral part o£ the local 
schools. These supportive services are vital to meeting the 
Individual educational deficits o£ students. The local programs* 
design meets local nesds. Local schools seek consistent Increased 
federal support for this vital educational program. 

Thirdly, thore will be this ever present sizeable need to meet the 
educational needs ot our young people: entering school for the first 
time, who move frequently, with educational and economical deficits, 
and from single parent homea« 

In conclusion, my goi^X for talking to you Is to Improve this program 
by seeking a consliitent Increased federal support for the Chapter I 
program In local schools throughout the country. By providing these 
remedial pro^xams to educational disadvantaged Vermonters, ve are 
Improving the opportunities for these students to :.ave an effective 
learning experience. Just as In other areas of concerns, if your 
child was physically sick* with an eye Infection aB a ];,arent you would 
seek out a specialist for him. An educationally diuailvantaged child 
needs those specialized services that Chapter I educators have been 
apeclaXXy trained in, can provide. I would not be spending a good 
portion of my Saturday preparing this statement unless I believed the 
basis for continuing to provide these effective remedial educational 
services lies with your consistent Increased federal funding of the 
Chapter I program. 
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Mr. Jeffords. Thank you very much. Mrs. Bilodeau? 

STATEMENT OF ELAINE BILODEAU, PARENT, GEORGIA, VT 

Ms. Bilodeau. My name is Elaine Bilodeau and I live in Georgia, 
Vermont. My children attend Georgia Elementary School. I am 
speaking^ today as a parent of a child who received Chapter I read* 
ing sctdces. I believe that my experiences as a mother of seven 
children and as a basic skills aid at Georgia Elementary School do 
give me a perceptive view of some of the strengths and weaknesses 
of the Chapter I Pr<^am. 

My daughter, Suzanne, as a preschooler had difficulty with com- 
prehension. We always read aloud to our children but Suzanne was 
not always able to participate in our discussion about the story, so 
became frustrated; showed a lack of concentration, and would often 
get angry with me because she just didn't understand. That 
summer we continued to read to her but forgot about any plans to 
get her prepared for first grade reading. 

Conversations with Suzanne's first grade teacher verified that 
she was having problems with comprehension and word recogni- 
tion. The teacher assured us that these problems would be closely 
monitored. Suzanne did work very hard but it just didn't seem to 
be enough to add to the growth she needed to finish the year with 
enough gain in reading ability. At the end of grade one, the class- 
room teacher recommended that .my daughter, Suzanne, receive 
Chapter I reading services in grade two. She received these services 
in grade two and three. Suzanne received instructio > in small 
groups of children who were at the same reading level as she was. 
She discovered she had some of the same needs as her peers but 
that she was okay; she was not alone in her reading difficulty. As a 
parent I was pleased with Suzanne's progress. She developed a very 
positive attitude toward reading. She gained self confidence and 
progressively improved in reading comprehension and word recog- 
nition. Chapter 1 provided for Suzanne the opportunity to be her- 
self, to develop individual reading skills, and to see herself in a 
positive manner. That year we continued reading to Suzanne but 
did not spend hours forcing her to read as homework. I felt re- 
lieved that the pressure of giving her the extra help was now out of 
our hands and into the hands of Chapter I. 

As I look back, it was a confidence-building stage for all of us. 
Chapter I also took the pressure off Suzanne. She did not come 
home with homework unfinished and have to ask for help. The 
Chapter I Program was a very healthy, happy, and rewarding expe- 
rience for Suzanne and it continues to influence her success. This 
year Suzanne is in the 4th grade and is not receiving Chapter I 
services. She is reading at grade level and is maintaining an "A" 
average in all reading skills. She is getting "A's" and "B's" in her 
other courses. Obviously, she no longer qualifies for Chapter I serv- 
ices, and much of the credit goes to Chapter I. 

As the content level in science and social studies becomes more 
demanding, I'll be conceited about how well she will do. Will 
Chapter I be there for her in the middle and upper grades? I hope 
so. I have another area of concern. The Chapter I program should 
do more in educating the parents of the participating students. 
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Chapter I should provide an orientation meeting early in the year 
to provide parents with the information about the inner workings 
of the local Chapter I Program. Parents should be encouraged to 
take a more active role in what their child is doing in Chapter L 
There needs to be more communication between Chapter I and the 
parents. 

As a basic skills aide, I have concerns about the lack of services 
in grades seven and eight at my school, Georgia Elementary. I am 
not satisfied with the sixth grade program. Grades six, seven, and 
eight tend to have social attitudes that reflect negatively toward 
the Chapter I reading services. Some students seem burned out in 
reading. They still need the extra help, but scheduling time for in- 
struction interferes with their other academic areas, 'fhere doesn't 
seem to be free time for vhem to receive Chapter I services without 
missing some other class. It is difficult to deal with the supplement 
requirement in these cases, in all honesty. If Chapter I gives serv- 
ices during regular school hours, something has to be supplanted. 

I think one solution might be to waiver the supplement rule in 
certain circumstances. I also think that Chapter I reading instruc- 
tion should not be limited to the reading curriculum but should 
also extend to other academic areas including science and social 
studies. 

Mr. Jeffords. Thank you very much. Ms. Hornus? 

STATEMENT OF VICKIE HORNUS, DIRECTOR, SPECIAL EDUCA- 
TION SERVICES, BURLINGTON SCHOOL DEPARTMENT, VER- 
MONT 

M3. HoRNUS. Thank you for the opportunity to be here. It's ditfi- 
cult to be one of the later speakers in the day because you begin to 
think it's almost all been said. I will try to talk a little bit about 
some of the high points from my written testimony. And maybe 
supplement that a bit too. 

One of the first things that I want to mention is that the flexibil- 
ity that Chapter I has in it, I think, is one of the keys to its success; 
that wh\le there is certainly guidelines, there is considerable area 
for individualization in each particular school, and I think that 
that should continue. I would like to say however that the meas- 
urement of success of Chapter I be allowed to also be as flexible. 
Currently our success is measured by gains on standardized test 
scores and I think you have heard today, and I see it in my day-to- 
day work in Burlington, that a lot of the good things that go on in 
the programs aren't measured by standardized test scores but in 
fact are the building of self-esteem and more confidence and ability 
to be successful in other classes. Now I don't see how you measure 
that, but perhaps there could be an addition to just the standard- 
ized test scores, some way to, based on the particular program that 
they have, so you get some sense of how that program has done in 
addition to test scores. 

I'm also concerned, as Mrs. Bilodeau is, about the supplant and 
not supplant. There are only so many hours in the school day, and 
if someone is in Chapter I program for reading or math they are 
out of something else. They are not out of reading or math so they 
are missing some other important part of the day. It seems to me it 
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might make sense to have the opportunity for a short period of 
time of intensive supplant efforts in Chapter I; not forever, but per- 
haps for a one-year spurt. That might make more long-term gains 
for students in one year in intensive work than to be supplemental 
over several years' time. 

The next thing that is a real concern to us in Burlington is 
target schools. Because we are one of the few districts in the state 
that does have target schools, it's not as much of a problem as I 
think you are likely to hear about; however, in our particular town 
there are five of seven elementary schools that are eligible to re- 
ceive Chapter I funds. That's fine. Those five clearly need those 
funds. The problem comes when there is a youngster in one of the 
other two schools who is clearly an eligible kind of youngster but 
did not — doesn't receive the supportive services. Now, we could 
supplement that locally but I don't know the problems that sur- 
round those sorts of things at the moment. It becomes even more 
frustrating to teachers and parents of youngsters when they move 
from one school to another. In our district there is a great deal of 
movement between schools. One school in Burlington last year, one 
classroom in particular, had a turnover of 50 percent of the chil- 
dren, so that at any one time there were only about 23 children in 
the class, but during the year there was considerably more in and 
out, which was difficult, but if the youngsters in that school and in 
the Chapter I Program moved to one of the non-target schools, 
then they were out of that support. Very difficult for the child and 
the parents to understand, and clearly a lack in our services to 
them. 

If there is a possibility, as I understand it, in the future, of some 
money being set aside within the district to use in a creative way 
that might deal with a target school discrepancy that we have. 

The next thing that I want to mention is the problem that dis- 
tricts face right now in diluting the services that we have because 
of increased needs and decreased funds. We are certainly seeing, as 
one of the few places that would even begin to qualify as an urban 
area in Vermont, but Burlington is really experiencing an increase 
in needy youngsters in the schools at a time when we are seeing a 
decrease or potential decrease in funding, and what is happening is 
we find ourselves torn as to how to allocate those funds. We do 
have services, grades kindergarten through high school. They are 
our local funds in those services as w 11, but when we talk about 
early compensatory education, where wo always have a great need, 
we realize that that means we have to take from something else 
when it is already about as thin as it possibly could be. 

I ^vould like to propose that each state has an opportunity to 
identify one or two or offer a grant to one or two districts and 
really infuse that district with funding so very adequate resources 
could be provided preschool through high school for perhaps a 
period of five years; do some good data collection, and if it works 
the way we ihmk it might, we would find that the preventive pro- 
gram . would be successful and we wouldn't need the K to 12 heavy 
duty programs later. Now that's assuming there is not a great deal 
of in and out. I think that teachers and school people, being the 
kinds of pc';ple they are who really care about the children they 
deal with, don't want to rob Peter to pay Paul. On the other hand. 
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we have a preschooler over here who really needs the services as 
well. So perhaps if there was a model like that, and there could be 
success proven, then later it could be expanded greatly. 

The last thing- that I would like to suggest to you is that there be 
encouraged opportunities for cooperative efforts with special educa- 
tion and regular education; Again I see an increase in the number 
of youngsters, percentage of youngsters in our schools who have 
needs, and I think there are a lot of reasons for that, and we have 
^1 read about some of the changes in the population. As that con- 
tinues, we have got to find better ways to address that and it can't 
just continue through creating Chapter I and special funding. I 
think our schools have to adapt to the needs of the youngsters. Vm 
concerned that right now we ask youngsters to fit the funding 
sources we have and fit the existing laws. If there is some way that 
we can put these funding mechanisms together; put the laws to- 
gether so they can work cooperatively without losing that. There 
are differences between handicapped youngsters and youngsters 
that are disadvantaged, encourage people within districts and 
buildings to work cooperatively. I think we have heard some of the 
things at Waterbury that may be a real good example of where a 
lot of that happens. The spill over from that would seem to me to 
be critical; that as people are working together, everyone's skills 
increase. Everyone sees that all children in the school are the re- 
sponsibility of all of us, and not these are Chapter I and these are 
special ed youngsters, and so on. 

Those are my primary concerns. Again I thank you for the op- 
portunity to be here. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Homus follows:] 
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WRITTEN TESTIMONY FROM: Vicki C. Hornus - February 3, 1987 

for Congressional hearing on the Reauthorization of the 
Education Consolidation and Improvement Act scheduled for 
Friday > February 13> 1987 at the Waterbiiry Elementary School. 



1. Role in the school: 

Director of Special and Compensatory Education Services 

Burlington School District 

Special Education students served: 58^ 

Compensatory Education students served: ^75 



?• Opinion of the federal Chapter I program with which I am 
invo Ived . 

I support the overall program goals of "meeting the 
special needs of educationally disadvantaged childrr?n and 
children in local institutions for the neglected or 
delinquent". Both groups of children present extraordinary 
challenges to public schools becattse of the extent of their 
needs. 

As outlined in the federal definition^ "educationally 
deprived children'* are those whose educational attainmerl is 
below the level that is appropriate for their age. Without 
Chapter I support in the basic skill areas of reading and 
ntathy many of these youngsters would likely continiie to fall 
behind their same-aged peers. In my experience thf? 
support ivey Chapter I programs which have the greatest 
^uccessy as measured by improvement in student achievement 9 
are those that are closely coordinated with the regular class 
programs. 

The second group of students eligible for services (the 
neglected and delinquent) are children who often have not 
experienced a home environment which provides their basic 
needs for safety 9 food 9 shelter 9 emotional warmth 9 security 
and intellectual stimulation. Clearly these youths are 
extremely disadvantaged when asked to function in an arena 
with children who have been given this kind of supportive 
beginning to life. Without the resources made available 
through Chapter I the disadvantaged children and youth would 
be seriously shortchanged by the educational system. 
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I am gravely concerned that it appears that the 
percentage of children with these very basic needs is 
increasing at a timr. when Chapter I funding is decreasing. 
An article in the February 1987 issue of EXCEPTIONAL CHILOREN 
cites several indicators which show "that the number and the 
proportion of children having "special needs" are rising and 
will continue to rise over at ]east the next several years". 
Added to that is the predicted general increase in the 
school-age population. The nation's public schools will have 
larger numbers of students and the percentage of those 
students with special needs will continue to increase. 
Providing for this larger* needier population while 
maintaining the core curriculum and services for the 
mainstream student requires additional federal support* both 
in programs e^nd in resources. 



3. Aspects of the Chapter I which work effectively. 

- Broad guidelines which allow for flexible and creative 
programming . 

- Keeping the direct service "deliverers" paperwork and 
record keeping at a minimum. 

- Opportunities for parent involvement in supportive 
ways 

- Overall program support from the State. Department 



^. Suggestions for improving the Chapter I program. 

- Have the option to attach funding and program support 
to eligible children as well as eligible schools. Currently 
it is necessary to "target" eligible schools. This allows 
children who are extremely needy and would be eligible for 
Chapter I services but who attend an ineligible school to be 
left unserved. Conversely* children in the eligible school 
can be served even though their individual needs may be less 
than children in a non-target school. 

~ Allow local districts to decide how to measure and 
demonstrate the effectiveness of their local programs rather 
than relying entirely on pre and pest test gains. This would 
nrovide for a better match between what is being done and how 
it is measured. 

- Allow Chapter I funds to he used to provide services 
for eligible students in parochial schools on the school 
site. For the past 16 months it has been necessary to create 
awkward and ineffective models of service delivery for 
eligible students who attend parochial schools. Our 
experience locally has been that the number of parochial 
school students who receive services has decreased during 
that period. Parents* or the students themselves* have 
chosen not tc participate because of the enormous scheduling 
and transportation issues. 
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5. My view of how colleagues* parents and students feel 
about the Chapter I program. 

In my experience Chapter I programs are wpI 1 thought of 
and considered to be extrenely helpful to students. There is 
frequently confusion among school staff about pxactly who is 
to be served by Chapter I and just how the funds are 
generated and programs developed. The parents with whom I 
have communicated about Chapter I over the years tend to be 
very supportive and pleased with the program and its benefits 
for their children. 



6. Suggestions for what else the federal government could do 
to improve education in Vermont. 

- Eliminate target schools. 

- Maintain or increase funding to support programs. 

- Provide additional funding directed specifically at 
preschool compensatory programs. 

- Provide grants directly to districts for innovative 
programs associated with Chapter ly but not funded out 
of the regular Chapter I grant. 

- Encourage (and allow for) cooperative and 

CO 1 Ip^orati ve efforts of Chapter I> Specia} Education 
and regular education programs in order to meet the 
needs of students more effectively without forcing 
students to adapt to structures created by laws and 
funding sources. 

- Increase opportunities for sharing best practices 
around the country. 



7. Does this Chapter I program improve access for student^i 
to a quality education? 

Yesy but with less impact than could be had with 
additional resources and program directions which emphasize 
coop ere *;ive> integrated educational programming for 
individual students. 

Because of the current "supplement^ not supplant" 
guide 'ne> sttidents receiving Chapter I services often DO NOT 
receiv«» something else. For example* if tho Chapter I 
service is stjpportive to a student's readinc program* then 
the student must also be in the regular reac .g program. 
Because of limited hours in th9 school day* that ofti^n 
results in the student leaving the regtilar program during 
another subject* such as social studies or art. This can 
become counterprodtictive. For some sttidents '..he greater long 
term goal of improved access to quality edu4:ation might 
result from a short* intensive period of it readi'ng program 
which actually "supplanted" the regular one. 
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8. Does this Chapter I program improve the actua] quality of 
the instructional program for eligible Vermont students? 

It gives them added support in their area of weakness? 
howevery the frequently used pull-out model may actually 
detract from their participation in the full scope of the 
regular instructional program for their age/grade. 
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Mr. Jeffords. Thank you very much. Ms. Jones? 

STATEMENT OF BEVERLY JONES, CHAPTER I COORDINATOR, 
RUTLAND NORTHEAST SUPERVISORY UNION 

Ms. Jones. I represent the Northeastern section of Rutland 
County with six elementary sc.'iools and one high school, serving 
approximately eighteen hundred students, 14 percent of them now 
in Chapter I classes. 

Our achievement over the years has been good but we" have gone 
from spring to spring testing and our testing results and N.C.E. 
gains have been well above the national averages. We could do a 
lot better if we didn't have to cut a lot of our certified teaching 
staff and go to aids over the previous five years perhaps. Our re- 
source teachers are a great incentive to the other teachers in our 
building. When they are aids they cannot and are not a resource to 
other teachers. 

We have had Early Prevention of School Failure in many of our 
schools bemg implemented this year and we have started interven- 
ing in all of our schools. In kindergarten unready we are beginning 
to see a great difference in the numbers of children who are going 
to have to be retained in kindergarten; spend a full day in kinder- 
garten or go to a transition because their needs have been targeted 
and we have been able to supply teachers to meet those needs. 

We also have i,een effective in lowering the numbers from class- 
es to Chapter I in kindergarten, grades one, two, and three. I am a 
great believer, and so is my superintendent, in prevention rather 
than curing problems when it gets to the high school level. 

We do have a high school program this year for the first time. 
Since those testmg eligibility at the end of sixth grade in both 
reading and math were only sixteen, so we were well able to meet 
all of those needs when they got to the union high school and to 
me that showed the effectiveness of the Chapter I Program. 

I'm not taking all that credit for Chapter I, of course. Other 
teachers were involved, but at least it was the first time in many 
years we have been able to meet the needs at the high school. 

I was particularly asked to speak about what funding cuts would 
do to our program. Already we are not able to serve all the chil- 
dren who are eligible for services in our supervisory union. If fund- 
ing is cut or if there were no level floor it might mean that ! would 
have to cut more teachers. If I did that, it would 1*3 at le'^st an- 
other fifty children that wouldn't be served, and in :owns such as 
Brandon, which is one of the ten poorest towns in the state of Ver- 
mont, it would be disastrous to us to have to lose another teacher 
from what we have already been cut. 

I have some very definite suggestions on how I think the pro- 
gram could be improved. We need two more full-time certified 
teachers to particularly work in the math area in the elementary 
schools and we need another half-time person at the high school to 
work in the math areas. We have always had a reading program. 
It's always been very successful. Within the last four years we have 
also included math. When we instituted a district wide testing 
system, it was very clear to see that math had a great need in our 
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district and our superintendent changed our Chapter I program 
from being just reading to being both reading and math. 

And I have one other concern. At the state level, we have just 
had the consultant who had been my teacher over the years, that 
had been a coordinator, retire and Bob McNamara very kindly 
asked me to be in on the interviews for people who were interested 
in taking his place, and I was appalled at the salary which was 
being offered. There were hardly any candidates who were interest- 
ed. One came from the southwest district. He would have had to 
take a cut of several thousand dollars from a classroom teacher 
plus many benefits, and I think that it is— leadership is something 
that we all need, and if our people at the state department are not 
paid as. much as classroom teachers, it's going to be very difficult to 
get people to replace the ones that are already there. 

I have one other statement, and the last thing I said in my writr 
ten testimony was that my teachers are very committed to, hope- 
fully, that all of these children that come from such low socioeco- 
nomic homes will become good citizens and not welfare citizens. 

The day after I sent my testimony, the Commissioner of Correc- 
tions in the state of Vermont was speaking to a judiciary commit- 
tee and he said that he sees a lot of criminals coming into his orbit 
that don't feel any value for themselves or for anyone else. He said, 
'T see a breakdown of the haves and have nots is in this state. I see 
offenders from welfare families; family people who lack education, 
self-esteem, and place in the social order, and I don't see preven- 
tion, and I would like to see that." 

Chapter I is one of the largest preventions to lack of self esteem 
and to giving children confidence and self worth that we have 
going for us. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Jones follows:] 
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RUTLAND NORTHEAST SUPERVISORY UNION 

BRANDON. VERMONT 05733 
(802)247.5757 (802)483^82 



My naae is Beverly Jones. I am the Chapter I Coordinator for Rutland Northeast 
Supervisory Union located in the Br&ndon area of Rutland County. There are six (6) 
elenentary schools and one (1) union high school. We have over 1800 students K-12. 
Chapter I staff - of 1 full time and 5 half time certified teachers and 3 full time 
aides - serve 215 students K-8 and 50 students grades 7-10. This is approximately 
14Z of our population. 

Chapter I has a good record of achievement in our supervisory union. 



NCE Cains 
Vear ReadinR Math 

84 6 5 

85 7 7 

86 7 10 



The achievement of our program is further evidenced by the drop In number of 
eligible students entering 7th grade at Otter Valley Union High School. This fall 
only 17 students tested eligible for Chapter I services in reading and math. This 
is the first year ue have been able to serve all deficit children in 7th grade and 
serve o;.her students in grades 8-10 as well. 

Ue have found that early preschool craining, intervention at kindergarten and 
first grade levels are very effective. Based on the research of Ypsilanti study, 
Perry Preschool Program and our own Vermont Social Services Jata, ic is very clear 
that early intervention pays. (Chart attached). 

Due to cuts in funding/level funding of the 1987 budget, the following children 
were not served: 



Grade Level Hath Reading 

1 17 3 

2 21 3 

3 4 _ 

7 - - 

8 5 1 

9 6 - 
10 15 19 



68 26 

Our progra:i in Rutland Northeast Supervisory Union would be much more effective 
if these needs could be addre^^sed. In September, 1987 our staff began in-class model 
services to kindergarten children with moderate to severe needs according to Early 
Prevention of School Failure testing. Already we are seuing encouraging results. 
If ve could intervene for more than 30 minutes a day it would be even more effective. 

Ue have always had interested and strongly sup ortive parents. Parents seek 
us out at conference time and consult with us when children are having classroom 
difficulties. 
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Brando,-, being one of Che ten poorest towns In Vermont, has historically been 
very Interested In this program - both In Its continued existence and funding. 

Our collesgues value our service - the Chapter I teachers all receive many 
referrals for services or for help with children who do not qualify for our program. 
One of our schools* faculty, sdmlnlstratlon and community felt st ongly enough about 
Chapter I to fully fund a position we were not sble to. Unfort tately, most of our 
towns do not have the fiscal resources to do this. 

If the reauthorization of Chapter I should use the ssme formula and the newer 

census our funding would be cut by 30Z. This could mesn 1 certified tescher snd 

1 aide RiFed. It would have a devsstatlng effect on our program. More thsn 50 
pore children, would be without services. 

For Rutlsnd Northesst Supervisory Union we would recommend; 

1. ) funding for 2 full-time certified positions In math at the elementary level 

2. ) funding for a full-time certified math position st the secondary level 

As a coordinator, I think money should be svallable st the ststc level to 
employ qusllty people when consultsnts such as Phil Frye resign, snd to fund 
professional development activities so that locsl programs do not have to use 
grsnt money. 

This program helps soclo-economlcslly dlssdvsntaged children "mske-lt" In 
regulsr classrooms. All of Rutland Northeast Supervisory Union Chapter I teachers 
are committed to helping our students be successful, to building self-esteem snd 
to having our students become worthwhile citizens. 

When our students make local school honor rolls, receive school-recognition, 
become employed citizens and go on to college we also feel our jobs have been 
worthwhile. 
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CHART IV 



DOCUHENTEO EFFECTS OF GOOD PRESCHOOL PROGRAMS FOR POOR CHILDREN 



Finding 

Study 



Program 
Group 



Control 
Group 



Probability 
of Error^ 



Intellectual ability (IQ) at school entry 

Early Training 96 

Perry Preschool 9** 

Harleo 9^ 

Hother-Chlld Hone 107 

Special education placenetits 

Rone Head Start U% 

Early Training 3* 

Perry Preschool 37 3t 

New York Prek. iK^ergarten (ago 9) 2% 

Hother^hlld Home (age 9) W 

Retentions In grade 

Rome Head Start 5U 

Early Training 53% 

Perry Preschool /-SS* 

Harlem 2t\% 

New York Pre-Klndergarten W 

Hother^hlld Hone 13:^ 



86 
83 
91 
?03 



25* 
29% 
50% 
5% 
39% 



63% 
69% 

m 

^5% 
19* 



<;oi 
<.oi 
<.oi 



<.05 

<,oi 

<,oi 
<.oi 



<.oi 

<.05 



Ui<h school dropouts 

Rome Head Start 50* 

Early Training , ^ 22* 

Perry Preschool ^ *33* 

Additional Perry Preschool findings 

FUnctloaal coapetence 

(average or ^better score) , _ ^ . .61* 
Postseobndary edrollsents "* ' '38* 

M)eteQtloiis md. arrests , , .31?,, 

Teenage pregnancies per '100 girls .'■ '6H^* 

,;1^ycar:^lds.«^Xoycd,,..^,^ ^ ^.^,.^^50%^ 
19-ye«r-olds on welfare ' ' . ' '^'18* 



67* 
13* 
51* 



38* 
21* 
51* 

' 117 
32* 

'<'.'y-22% 



<.05 
<.10 
<.05 



<.05 
.<.05. 
<.05 
<.10 : 
<«05 
<.05 "f' 



Kote > / Adapted from .John ,i «^Berrue)ba-Clement| Lawrence J* Schwelnhart. W* 
Steven Baraett, Ann S'.^pstelnl i^'bavid' K !Weigirt'i ^ Uvea: The ;;«rV 'r. 

effects of the. Perry Preschool proATMi on youths through age 19 i Monographs 
oTThTinShTscoprEducitl^^ c*? 
..-High/Scope. Press, J98'l>i. pp., 2,and.102«/ v'!V " • 

. ^Statistical •^Ikellhqod that ,th^^ between the groups could occur 

by chancejVl^.OI" means that VjSartl'cular grouipi^ difference could occur by 
chance, less than 1 time out of 100? '«<.05,* less than 5 times out of i00« 
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atefv to M^P,5vir^l"fcj°" ^ to defer immedi- 

atehr to Mr. Goodlmg because he is going to have to leave. 

f1^'« w"""?";- ^ ¥''^ started this morning with this 

Str to Wp'i.^"" ^ ^^^"'^ the Sinator 

going to have to go to another engagement. I should mention to 

TZ^-^ ^"^^u** .^'t^^^d Congressman Jeffords havl 

&fn fv. Washm^n but they have been%ery influential pZle 
LS^^J?^ °/ education and in the areas of training. vSTare 
very, very fortunate to have two people as dedicated. It may not be 
the sexiest committee m the Congress of the United States- I 

fe"vS3!;'ve^tr ^'^^ ^p- 

-Mfli^ff ^u- l^HSh several times when people mentioned that we 
nave to think m terms of small states when we do the formula I 
feTllT't^""^ °^ H ffentlemen that I just mentioned 
we do think about the small states when we are putting together 

man Sri Perk^nY IJf"^ t^^l V'^^ ^"^^ forrferffhair- 
man, Carl Perkins, because he had some of the very same nitua- 

Low fo^^ ,fff J^''^ here, and we k^oHll about 

hZ f P'if together. So again, you are very fortunate to 
have these two gentlemen representing you in the area of educ^ 

rl?^ I d?"'* perhaps Mr. Collins may have some 

L^^ri^ ^ interesting, if you don't, it would bJ intlrSg 
to have figures on what percentage, what percent of Chapter I stu- 
^rp?«^^^"^^Kf'°"^uHl*^ ^hool. I don't know whether tte fig- 

^^Sl^r of !f"^r*? ^""i^^y- If go K thSgh twelve! 
fhL T,H/nf°^ i^^.'^h grade, we might report two or 

ieJ^sman Wp"ho" ^""-^^ fW"* '° ^ro^ut rate i^ 
very small. We do occasionally lose some students during the 

to?h^ on?T° ^'*".^"y Tt^L^ considered dropouts too, iJ addit Sn 
to the ones I mentioned. I don't have that reacmV available m" in 
tifiu response is that Chapter I students are no more apt to drop out 
Wf 1"^ othero In fact I think they are less apt to drop out. At 
ibilhv Sff^ si"^«"*« ^ho fiave quit? a b t of 

ChapL?teacher''^'"^ ^ '° ^^^^ a 

Sitting here in the audience from my school district are oerson- 
nel who have been collecting data about student? who arl To^hi 
our eighth grade. We plan to follow these students over the next 
th JT?,' "^I «t"<-^ents go to a number of hfgh 

pJrS'they sto^hfscS ^'^^^^^^ suV 

H^u"°'*'^u?'J do"'<ihave the actual data; however, Burilngton 
iwi^''^ ^ high school program and there a.a not that many K 
W^-Slr^pTSr'^V" '^J^ this time, although there Kfn 
ly interest. We have found in our high school program that young- 
sters need services m their first two years of high school and there 

i?es KThr/nT;/ of'the'ch^SUr I* r^.- 
ices by the end of their sophomore year, so they are managing well 

er|c 176' 
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enough by their junior and senior year that they no longer need it, 
but that seems to be critical, and if they don't have the services, 
and it's a very:large high school, and it's totally different than any- 
thing they have had, that seems to make the difference. 

Mr. GooDUNG. I did want to mention that Chairman Hawkins 
and Mr. Hayes particularly are very much interested in moving as 
much of the Chapter I program into the secondary setting as possi- 
ble. In fact, part of what we have introduced as a change in Chap- 
ter I, the charge has included the dropout prevention part, and 
that is pretty much geared toward moving Chapter I services to 
those secondary youngsters. I have one or two other quick ques- 
tions. 

I wanted to mention to Mr. Collins that in three- or four-year-old 
programs we are talking about the parents have to participate. 

Mr. CoLUNS. I was pleased to hear that this morning but I had 
written my testimony. 

Mr. GooDUNG. We are trying to enforce this plan you are talking 
about. 

It was mentioned that— it may have been Ms. Jones— in relation- 
ship to cutting resources of teachers, that had to do with our over- 
adl budget rather than any specific cut that came from the Federal 
level. 

Ms. JcNES. Yes, it was, because our grant was cut considerably 
and this has been not just one time or several times over the last 
five years; now it is less than what it was before. 

Mr. GrOODUNG. Going back to Mr. McNamara. I think that Liz 
Hackett of the staff did a little of this and found that since 1980, 
that even though on face value; this is not counting last years', but 
on face value there is a 14-percent increase in dollars: that when 
you compare in real dollars the 25-percent loss, and i think that 
it's part of that, that the Vermont grant, until the Gramm-Rud- 
mann grant went up bits and pieces each year from 1980 on, it took 
quite a drop before that, and then we did take a drop of almost 10 

Kercent this year. It's a familiar issue but it's a fact that the grants 
ave not kept pace with inflation. 

I think those are all the questions. I want to commend all of you. 
When I hear the tremendous amount of enthusiasm with which 
you people are participating, it shows the true amount of the lead- 
ership, and if the enthusiasm is there, if the classroom has all sorts 
of enthusiasm and creativity, and those kinds of things, the young- 
sters are going to be fortunate and I understand how you do so well 
in Vermont after listening to the groups. I will see if we can't re- 
cruit them back in Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Jeffords. Thank you. Bill, very, very much. 

Mr. GooDUNG. I muct admit I am very, very sorry that I am not 
going to hear how you only milk cows in summer. Tney assured me 
they would tell me when they testified. 

Mr. Jeffords. I will make sure that the staff sees that you get 
the testimony. 

Mr. GoODUNG. I am very much interested in migration. I served 
along with Bill Ford in the Congress and have a lot of migrant stu- 
dents in my state, and as I indicated, we did set some money aside 
if we ever get Even Start off, specifically focused on migrant chil- 
dren, and I will read your testimony carefully and be willing to 
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give you a call at any time or you give me a call if there is any- 
thing I should know, and Til find out how you do this cow business 
because maybe my dairy farmers can then take a vacation and not 
worry about the cows. 

<toFORDS. Thank you very much, Bill. I guess you hadn't re- 
alized. Bill, as I said earlier, is really the No. 1 person in primary 
and secondary education in the House, and has sponsored very 
many good and excellent suggestions over a period of time; also 
served m evenr capacity you can believe, including principal, head 
of school board, teacher, principal, if so if there is anyone who has 
had experience 

Mr. GooDUNG. Hands-on experience these days can get you in 
court. 

Mr. Jeffords. A little reminder to remind you to come back each 
morning. 

Mr. GooDUNG. When the kids are home we eat a lot of pancakes. 

Mr. Jeffords. I too would like an opinion on your testimony. We 
have had fantastic testimony today and how fortunate it is to get 
out m the field and talk tc the people who have to do with the pro- 
grams. 

Mr. Collins, in your area, how many of the high schools have a 
high school program? 

Mr. Collins. I have one high school in my district but I would 
say overall, that Chapter I services are lacking at the high school 
level. It s a very general statement but the emphasis has really 
been on the primary grades and middle grades up through the 
junior high. The needs are there but, due to a number of reasons; 
due to student scheduling, students getting into other areas like vo- 
cational education, students having very full class schedules. Chap- 
ter I is not as readily available as it has been in the primary 
grades. ^ 

Mr. Jeffords. As far as the movement of students, . bapter I stu- 
dents withm the Citv of Burlington, is that caused by changing in 
the school districts? People moving from one district to another or 
just what IS the cause of that? 

Ms. HoRNUS. I think what I was speaking to before was families 
moving on their own from one place to another. We are going to be 
experiencing some redistricting next year based on changes in pop- 
ulation and that will affect one of our target schools, but I think 
they are better able to manage that because it's a planned kind of 
thing rather than just having youngsters move in and out. 

Mr. Jeffords. I understand the ijroblem and it's a difficult one, 
and certainly like to maintain service. Is it conceivable that those 
students could stay in the same school or has any thought 

Ms. HoRNUS. You mean when their family moves? 

Mr. Jeffords. Right. 

Ms. HoRNUS. It's conceivable that they c^ald. It would not be 
practical. There is no bussing provided in Burlington so it would 
mean getting from one end of town to another perhaps and it 
erodes that family-school partnership and we do have neighboihood 
schools and families tend to walk their youngsters back and forth. 

Mr. Jeffords. Where are the two targeted schools? 

Ms. HoRNUS. At the moment it's Smith Elementary and Ed- 
.rr.onds. 
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Mr. Jeffords. Where are they? 

Ms. HoRNUs. Edmonds is right at the bottom of the hill, going 
right down, say, from the University, and C. P. Sir * h on Ethan 
Allen Parkway in the New North End. 

Mr. Jeffords. Ms. Bilodeau, you mentioned some problems also 
in the sense of providing Chapter I in competition with other neces- 
sary school programs. Is that to any extent caused by transporta- 
tion schedules? 

Ms. Bilodeau. It is in a sense. When you have three classes of 
fifth, sixth, seventh graders, and eighth graders and they all have 
different schedules and they are moving from class to class, teacher 
to teacher for these classes, then it's very difficult to get a group 
together in one place at one time that you can fit to your schedule. 
Ako, without taJdng them out of some other class, the seventh or 
eighth grade parents don't like it, and the classroom teachers don't 
like it. 

Mr. Jeffords. Mr. Collins, would you like to comment on the 
problems Mrs. Bilodeau referred to? 

Mr. CoLUNs. Yes. I think it's a very real problem. I have been an 
administrator of four different school districts. Because at the 
junior high level grades 7 and 8 level in Vermont and I think mos 
states of the United States are departmentalized, you are compe. 
ing for time. The youngsters can get in industrial arts, living arts, 
vocational exploration studies, music, maybe for the first time in 
the formal band or chorus, and they are still taking an English 
course, math, science, social studies, health, and phys. ed., and 
there are only so many minutes in the day. What happens is that 
the scheduling is very difficult. No. 2, as Mrs. Bilodeau's comments, 
some of the parents feel, by that time, the youngsters have other 
things. I think the students' attitudes, if you have been in the pro- 
gram, be it Chapter I or special education since grade two, you may 
feel a little bit of burnout and you maybe want to do some of these 
other things that become available in junior high school. I also 
think at that age level students are more cognizant of their place 
and social status with their peers and they are less likely to want 
to be singled out with special needs. We have had some success 
working with teachers in the classrooms; the Chapter I teachers, or 
in some cases. Chapter I aids, have gone as far as taking our regu- 
lar classroom teachers and giving them training. Scheduling reme- 
dial, handicapped students is a real problem at the junior high 
level. We haven't found a solution but we continue to wcrk on it. 
There are a lot of factors including time of day and hours avail- 
able. 

Mr. Jeffords. How mauy elementary schools do you have? 

Mr. Collins. Two. And actually, in our district, we have two 
schools. One is a K through twelve in Fairfax and a K through 
eight in Georgia and we seem to provide most of our services in 
grades two through six, two through seven. In one school we have 
budgeted to try a model which I think will work, and that is to get 
the reading teacher into some of the context area courses to offer 
instruction and support to students who need these services b;it 
don't have time in their day. They will receive individual introduc- 
tion for a period of reading but it will De a cooperative effort in a 
content area not a pull-out model. 
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Mr. Jeffords. Comment was made- from someone during the 
lunch period who was from a very small town, in the context of 
their Chapter 11 Program on the ability to raise budgets You 
might have a difficult time in one year in a Chapter 11 program to 
demonstrate to the community that it's worthwhile rising their 
budget to fund it. 

Would anybody like to comment whether that is a real problem, 
buS^ those areas we are having difficulty raising the 

Afa. SmcLAm-FowLER. I will cMilment from experience. Living in 
bonth Hero, Vermont, our school budget went down four times. We 
r^l" n J'®*'°^**^°"' had Chapter I Programs through our dis- 
trict all run by educators, teachers, and just this past year we had 
to change the model of delivering the program. Townspeople are 
very supportive of the program but there is only so much money to 
go around to just paying for the bas Ics in the program. 

Mr. Jepfomw. I would like to respond to the Chapter n part be- 
cause 1 think .1 mentioned we received those moneys as seed 
money. ■ 

Ms. Sinclair-Fowler. ReadUy picked up but I have found with 
tme arts, vnth elementary guidance services, a French program, 
that a couple of times sometime is-one year will do it, but some- 
times It takes two or three years of gradual reducing of chapter 
tunding and gradual increasing of local funding, and I think that, 
initially, the school district didn't have the services. Chapter n 
helped get it started and was a major part of the salary and the 
school year we are in now, the school's full-t.,ae person was posi- 
tion started five years ago, I guess from a half-time position, so it 
takes awhile. Its a transition pr-iition, so next year there vidll be 
no Chapter II money so zero pei jent maybe year five, but we dou- 
bled the services too, and there are some things I would do vidth 
Chapter U that are kind of one-shot deals and the computers seem 
to get a lot of Chapter II money and I think in the school districts 
where 1 worked, that might have happened in one or two years and 
schools used local dollars for getting into the hardware. 

Mr. Jepfords. Mrs. Jones? 

Ms. Jones. Could I respond to the bit about high school students 
feeling peer pressure? 

• Vfu ,that that is quite often true in seventh and 

eighth grade, but by the time they are in tenth grade, many of 
them have decided they do ne^d help and they are the one asking 
the Chapter I teacher could t)iey find a spot for them; would most 
appreciate any services,, and our people have been very good in 
working them in, but I think the older the c.udents get, the more 
they appreciate what they know that ihey have had. 

Mr. Jeffords. That is Otter Valley" 

Ms. Jones. Yes. 

Mr. Jeffords. I want to say I think Brandon is one of the most 
beautiful towns in Vermont and I think its time is coming when 
It s going 

Ms. Jones. I hope so. 

Mr. Jeffords. I know it's been a long time waiting. 
I appreciate your participation this afternoon and will now go to 
our last panel. I would also say if there is anyone in the audience 
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that feels they have been restrained this afternoon, I would be will- 
ing to listen to them after the final panel. I would like Judy Rosen- 
streich to come on this panel as well. 

Our first witness will be Ms. Margaret Hayes of the Franklin 
County Regional Teachers of South Burlington, Vermont, followed 
by Mr, Gerard Robinson, the Director Of Rural Education Services, 
and Judy Rosenstreich, of the School Board who lives in Waterbury 
Center but I believe it is the locai school board. 

Please proceed. 

STATEMENT OF MARGARET HAYES, FRANKLIN COUNTY REGION- 
AL TEACHERS, RURAL EDUCATION CENTER, SOUTH BURLING- 
TON, VT 

Ms. Hayes. Fm going to try to summarize some of my testimony. 
I Jiink you have a copy of it. 

First I woxild like to give a little bit of an idea of the prDblems of 
the migrant student; why they are disadvantaged educationally. 
First of all they have a high mobility, obviously; they are migrant, 
causing a discontinuity of instruction, alienation for the school 
social structure, lack of privacy, and a warm, noise-free study 
place; lack of educational resources in the home; lack of health, 
dental care, and long-term medical records. Rural isolation leading 
to lags in speech and language development, and the irrelevance of 
a textbook to a child with limited knowledge of the world outside 
rural Vermont, and all of the disadvantages of the working poor. 

We throw around terms like "rural isolation" and "experience 
deprivation" but I would like to talk about something that hap- 
pened last year. The Vermont migrant program offered a trip to 
Boston for seventh, eighth, and ninth grade students. Along with 
the application^.was a questionnaire. One of the questions was: 
Have you ever had the opportunity to visit a large American city? 
We got a lot of no answers. The one that touched me the most was 
the one who said, "Yes, I went to Burlington once." That is rural 
isolation. 

The Federal Government has funded the migrant program foi 
over 25 years but as long as there are farms and hired hands, the 
need is t'oing to continue. 

Recently some changes have been suggested in the operation of 
the pro^m, and first I would like to talk about the mW-^nt fund- 
ing eligibility period. Once a student is identified r<= cur- 
rently m^ant, the student continues to be eligible ^ for 
an additional five years. Five years is needed for . ional 
and social support, transition stage. In the settled out age, chil- 
dren need to gain self confidence and social skills. Frequently so- 
called settled out students re-enter the active status through a new 
move. In many cases the migrant program is the only thing that 
has remained constant in the child's mobile life. Research has 
shown that stress to young children resulting in poor social per- 
formance and lack of academic success, the ages of funded stu- 
dents, currently legislation bases its funding and identified stu- 
dents age five through seventeen. Regulations specify that services 
be first provided to school age, actively migrant students. Next in 
priority are preschool migrant children, followed by dropout serv- 
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IMS to students to age 21. While the latter two groups represent 
the service they do not generate funds. Studies of my students 
sno- that the student performance increases as the entry age de- 
creas^. In other words, the sooner we can get them, the better we 
do with them. By workmg with the famUies of preschoolers, the 
promise for school performance; this includes encouracine the 
young pM-ents seek educational heJn, because they have fc^ind that 
parents dropping out or not having a high school education is a 
factor of their children dropping, out eventually. If we can remedi- 
ate the parents, we can prevent dropout rates with the chadren. 

We ao a lot of parent modeling in the homes with the preschool- 
ers such as getting lot of books into the homes, reading materials 
preschool supphes. When you are talking about people who are 
hanging on m poverty essentially, they don't have paper, crayons, 
pnmay scissors, glue, those kinds f experiences we give to the 
preschoolers, so we actually go int' the home and do some pre- 
school tutonng with those three, four, and five year olds. Older 
ones are given encouragement to stey in school and reflecting with 
the^appropnate services and because these two age groups receive 
such critical services, the migrant formula minimally includes chU- 
dren trpm three to twenty-one and optimally from birth to twenty- 
^^^^r.^^A°Z actually serve famUies where the chUdren start, two 
weeks old they have made thek first move. A3 a regional teacher I 
f^l eveiythmg affects a chads education: The parents education, 
tLeir feelings about education; food. All of those things that we go 
m and try to remediate. ^ 
^.A^mf the things that was a question earlier that I am going to 
""T of migrant. We don't really train our 

cows to only give.mUk m the summer. I was talking to him earUer. 
ArS ^ ^ specifically addressed in the fed- 

C^l^^"^ migrants are, farm hands engaging in ac- 
S^fl*!!f^*^''V"'=^.*^"es as haying. Number of^ws being 
wifln^fW*"^^ ^ f«""- Some farms have mostly dr? 

m the winter when feed is expensive. Ot'aer increases, Sia to 
^wJ^"^'-! 'uf^'^^^^H.'^y Pf.f^*®'" types of milking equipmeL.\ this 
chases available need for dairy farm hands frjm flrnTto form. 

A^£-™?l*^°j^*^°"^,^ f°"® « temporary nature to the 
r^^^^oii r • hand^may choose a farm with Wher wages but sub- 
& viJ conditions m the summer and then must move to a 
farm with better housing during our V( nnont winters even if this 
^^V. w^i^- Migrant hous.ng is usually substandard 

since It s not regulated in any way. Any type of illness or inabUity 

^irSif^"^*^ °f « also loss of housing 

necessitating another, move. These are men sometimes working w 
dairy farm han^, who work twelve to sixteen hours a day, every 
other Sunday off They cannot take a day off; they cannot g4t sic? 
^aT.,^ tW do„they have lost their job And the famUy moTei; 
thS ^OTk "^»^®s the temporary nature of 

The. Migrant Ed. Program is important for parents and students 
nfi.i"^^ reasons. Most important is that this program, unlike any 
^S^pl, P;^efam,or service, it deals in a holistic a^ 

pr^ch to the family. The regional teachers justifiably feel that the 
entire home environment affects the education. I think of myself as 
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the first person into a home for no reason other than they have 
been labeleii a migrant family. I am not going because I am with 
IiS.H.A. and child abuse has been found. I am not going for some 
abiise problems. I am simply there because they are a migrant 
family. I am usually very welcomed into the horr.e and then we 
find ouf what' they need. From there, sometimes it's somebody to 
talk lo. Sometimes, as I said, it's food. We do a lot of referral work 
to WIGK, to Well Child Qinics, to all of those other agencies, to 
help, that they— people cannot connect where they don't know 
about, and all of those things affect a child's education. 

We are asking for five chang^^s or things that we would like to 
see kept the same. One, continuation of the five-year eligibility. I 
think that's crucial. We want expanded age guidelines for funded 
students considering the amount of time and the necessity for 
working with those three, four, and five-year olds, we should be 
getting funds for them. The change in the sustained gains require- 
ments, deletion of the Parent Advisory Council requirement, and 
the reason for those are contained in my written testimony, and in- 
clusion of dairy farming as a specific migrant activity based on the 
realities of the occupation. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Jeffords. Thank you. 
Mr. Robinson? 

STATEMENT OF GERARD ROBINSON, DIRECTOR OF RURAL 
EDUCATION CENTER, SOUTH BURLINGTON, VT 

Mr. Robinson. You had an opport\mity to visit us two years ago 
when you were at Trinity College. Since then we have moved to 
South Burlington. I would like to give you a quick overview of this 
program here. 

Last year received some $480,000 that helps us serve directly 
about five hundred children of twelve hundred that we have identi- 
fied. To do this, employed staff of sixteen people, eight teachers; a 
nurse. These are all full-time people. Two people, called our re- 
cruiters, find kids, going to Blue Seal etc., the town clerk, the mfor- 
mal route of finding children. We have a special services director 
and the education coordinator, 16 people full-time working for the 
children. 

Each of our staff members has a case load of families and they 
meet them based on need. It might be weekly in severe need. They 
are a spokes person from the family to the school and from the 
school to the family. It's a liaison. In the summer, we employ ten 
more teachers to work in home tutorials and we culminate wi'h a 
two week residential camping experience. 

That is a quick overview. Last year we finished the fundmg year 
with sixteen hundred dollars in balance. We don't look for f r vvy 
day. It's a tight budget; it's an anxious budget to help servu 1^ w 
population. 

I had a very positive experience with Mr. Goodling today. I met 
him at lunch. If I didn't, it would have replicated some other expe- 
riences i have had in the past with my colleagues, state directors, 
with migrant people in general. They play light of this hidden pop- 
ulation in Ver*nont. It's eas: to make jokes of seasonal cows. That 
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IS not the case with Mr. Goodling. We discussed it. He went beyond 
and understood dry bams, price supports, and what could happen, 
but Its really hard to impact on programs that are looking to three 
predommant streams that move up from the south to pick crops bi- 
weekly and move on. They aren't in the news in Vermont. Ver- 
monters dont know about this population. In the eighties, this is 
the most rural population in this rural state. 

Some random thoughts, I think we have done a unique thing 
wth paperwork. There is not one local school district; it's a model 
th. , we have that myself and a few others do the paperwork, so 
there is no papt-rwork. That is not an exaggeration. It's is done by 
our staff., Tj^e t'.ree to twenty-one age is in there. We have been 
servmg-preschool children. We have been serving them ten years, 
^ey are a good part of our population. Our parents, as necessity of 

if T«r 6."*^^' are young. Whrt happens to them as they get 
older? We just don't know. Sometimes maybe they enter into an- 
other realm, that we call the industrial migrant or I think some 
people call them the welfare migrant. They might not be agricul- 
turally based but they are nevertheless on the move. We have fam- 
ilies that move five, six, times a year within the atate. 

Parent Advisory Council. It's interesting how the FederaJ Legis- 
lature last time did not require the P.A.C. for Chapt . I but re- 
tained It for migrant where it's so difficult with a roaming popula- 
tion to have them to be such a part of a fonnal organization. It's 
not to devalue the involvement of parents. 

We made an attempt to have a parent come here today. We got 
to ohe point of tape recording her and we felt that that really 
wasn t going to do the trick, but it points up the fact that the dads 
are not the only one s employed. They are the ones that receive the 
farmer employs two people, at least. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Robinson follows:] 
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Director of Rural Bkicdwi &nl^ 



The Federal government has made a renewed conroitnent to excellence in 
education. The call is out for higher standards and more requirements. It is 
important to remember that we cannot impose these new demands on children, 
especially disadvantaged learners, without giving them the extra help necessary 
to meet those standards. The Vermont migrant student population is at an 
educational disadvantage for many reasons - high mobility causing discontinuity 
of instruction, alienation from the school social structure, lack of privacy 
and warm noise-free study places, lack of educational resources in the home,, 
lack of health, dental care, and long term medical records, rural isolation 
leading to lags in speech and language development, irrelevance of textbooks to 
a child with limited knowledge of the world outside of rural Vermont, and all 
of the disadvantages of the working poor - living with stress and despair with 
no safety net. 

The Federal govejrnment has funded the Migrant program for twenty years, but as 
long as there are farms and hired hands the need will continue. 

Recently changes have been suggested in the operation of the program. First 
the Migrant funding eligibility period - 

Once a student is identified as no longer currently migrant the student 
. continues to be eligible fcr funding for an additional fiv« years. 
Proposed legislation has sought to reduce the five year period to two. 
This should not be done for the following reasons: 



Five years is needed for an educational and social support transition 
stage. In the "settled out" stage children need to gain solf 
confidence and social skills. Frequently, so called settled out 
Rtttdents re-enter the active status through a new move. In many 
cases the Migrant Program is the only thing which has remained 
constant in the child's mobile life. Research has shown (Elkind, 
19—) that stress to a young child does not manifest itself until the 
teen years, resulting in poor social performance and lack of academic 



The high funding cut would also preclude serving a significant number 
of high need, currently migrant students. The five year eligibility 
period should be retained. 

Second - Ages of ?imded Students - 

Currently, legislation bases funding on identified studin's ages 
5-17. Regulations specify that services be first provided to school age 
actively migrant ctudcuts. Next in priority are pro-school migrant 
children, followed by dropout services for students to age 21. While the 
latter two groups are recipients of services, they do not genetute funds. 
Studies of migrant students show that the student performance increases as 
entry age decreases. By working with the families of pre-schoolers the 
program remediates problems which cause poor school performance. This 
includes encouraging the you^j parents to seek educational help for 
themselves through ABB or the Adult Diploma Program, modeling good 
parenting and making the parent aware of the skill levels of 
pre-schoolers, field trips for the parent anc child to expand their 
knowledge, and actual pre-sc .i tutoring to enrich the child's life. 

Older students and dropouts are given encouragement to stay in school and 



success. 
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Three - Sustained Gains - 

^Il^r?" "9"l°"ons require that at least once every three years a 
sustained ga ns study be conducted. The ,«,bility of a miarant Lpulation 
'^l^T'ir^l''^ the sustained growth requirement 'm:ani^lesf and 
impossible. If retained, legislative language should be amended to ho 
applicable rolely to settled out populations. amended to be 

Four - Parent Advisory Councils - 

Se^im ?2f ^h™,- ■ ! inclusive participation of parents, 

r^i^me"! °^ Parental Involvement 

rive - Definition of Migrant - 

?he'da[rrfa™'h«nd "? ''P^^!""!!^ addressed in the Federal law. 

ine dairy farm hand engages in activities which by nature are son,«n^i 
haying^nd sugaring. The number of cows being milked nuctu: es frrfan; 

e%en^:™;. S rs^^h^s '^: ^"^ti%r'ba^ra"t ^the^'s": '^' ^^ 

orice of mil If i>,rt>.i«ui "i^"^*/ ary earn at other seasons due to the 

working conditions also fo?ce'1'^L^^™ry^"atu.e"to hT l^k^^^'birod 
5n"thr "/T "ut substandard liv"g ;onditions 

i«r^ , TT'' """^ """^ '° ° with better housing during ou- 

llZt :ub"s't:naar"stL'''lt r-not^e^^l^te^a^r^- 

illness or inability to w^rk re ults n^ '"o^ y^./^<,L"='<,n;b bu^ T 

loss of housing, necessitating another move? 

The Migrant Education Program in important to' parents and studon^= r - 
reasons. The most ^m^vl>■^•n^ <_ .. ^t. a"" students for many 

environment affects the education of children.^ ^^^^ 
Ke are asking for five changes: 

1. Continuation of 5 year eligibility. 

2. Expanded age guidelines for funded students. 

3. Change in the sustalnod gains requirement. 

4. Deletion of Parent Advisory Council requirement. 

i:Tiii:: :i ^h^o^c^^^joV^ ^ ^^^^^"^ '"^^"-^ ^^^^^^^^ - 
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Mr. Jeffords. Let me ask you a question in this specific area. 
Would you give me an idea of what kind of numbers we are talking 
about in migrant population? First of all with respect to overall foi 
the program and second, specifically with respect to the migrant 
dairy farmer population? 

Mr. Robinson. I'm not sure I understand. 

Mr. Jeffords. It's my understan'rng you don't reach the whole 
population? 

Mr. Robinson. That we have identified. That't* right. We have 
identified about twelve hundred children. 

Mr. Jeffords. How many of those do you reach? 

Mr. Robinson. Six hundred, seven hundred, and with varying de- 
grees of activity. It could be periodically; it could be weekly; it 
could be part of the cairip experience, but we touch six to seven 
hundred in the course of our program. 

Mr. Jeffords. When you talk eligibility, are you including in the 
population the migrant dairy workers that— that are not in the eli- 
gible population? 

Mr. Robinson. This is that population. They are our population, 
but- within the last year they are coming under attack as to their 
eligibility. Federal auditors are going out. 

Mr. Jeffords. They are eligible now; your concern is there wul 
be a tightening up of the definition in a way they will be not be 
eligible? 

Mr. Robinson. The auditors are becoming a big impact. They are 
making these exceptions based on their experience with the com- 
ments, "How can this be a seasonal, temporary experience? ' 

Mr. Jeffords. I better understand that as I try to defend you. In 
a sense— would you give me a couple of families that you know 
from your experience and trace them through a couple of years as 
to how often they moved? Try to use a real world experience, and if 
you can do that and document it so we have an idea— in other 
words, you say it's because of the changes of the needs and the dif- 
ferent bams and all that sort of thing, but in order for me to 
insure I understand, I would like to you trace a family that has 
bounced from place to place. 

Ms. Hayes. I can give you, without their move dates or anything 
else 

Mr. Jeffords. I would like you to provide th^^ *iter. 

Ms. Hayes. An idea of why they are moving. 

Mr. Jeffords. Think of a family and think how and why they 
moved and where they moved. 

Ms. Hayes. There were moves before this. My records, lust when 
I started working them, picked them up coming from Milton, from 
a farm; I believe a buy out situation. They tried to get a job in 
Georgia; couldn't, because there wasn't an opening, and a farm 
where they knew the housing was good, but they had to get some- 
thing immediately, so they moved to Highgate; took a job there 
where the housing was totally substandard. It's a situation where 
there are four children and mother and father; six people in the 
family. Job did open up in Georgia. The housing was better for 
them. They moved back down to Georgia. They were there three 
months, which was a long time for this family. At that point, 
winter was coming on. There wasn't as much outside work that 
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needed to be done. The farmer was cutting back on how many 
people he was hiring and this family then moved over to the is- 
lands and found a job and a place to live over there, so several rea- 
sons, as you can see that caused it. A lot of it ia housing; a ^oi of it 
IS farmers not needing help at a certain time of year; thlugr like 
that, and this is all within a twelve-month period of time for this 
family. 

Mr. JifiFPORDS. That's very helpful, and I think if you could g. ^ 
me some examples, because the normal reaction is, as you saif^ 
\aell, you know, cows are there all the time. They are milked i. 
the time and, obviously, if the workers move, it must be something 
irrelevant to the industry," and you are pointing out it's quite rele- 
vant to the industry. 
Thank you. Judy? 

STATEMENT OF JUDY ROSENSTREICH, SCHOOL BOARD 
CHAIRMAN, WATERBURY SCHOOL DISTRICT, WATERBURY, VT 
Ms. ROSENSTREICH. Thank you very much. I regret that I couldn't 
be here earlier when the other people from Waterbury Elementary 
testified. From everything I heard about their testimony, I under- 
stand that I would have been very proud to hear them. 

Mr. Jeffords. You are absolutely right. They did a fantastic job 
and the whole day has been tremendous. It's really been a great 
experience. Bill Goodling came away charged up, if I can interrupt 
briefly. He was most amazed. He said, "Are these school buildings 
stiU in use? sort of like, "My God, this looks like something out of 
the past, but when he came inside he said, "My God, it's amazing 
for buildinf«=i dating back to eighteen ninety-something, but as you 
come inside and see what they have done withia the building and 
actually the advantages some of these older buildings have in 
terms of space, ' so you should be very proud. 

Ms. ROSENSTREICH. Yes. It really is an amazing set of buildings. 
We just replaced the boiler that was installed in 1937. 

I think I would like to just address myself to a few conceptual 
matters m regards to Chapter I and Chapt'-^ II because Fm sure in 
the course of this hearing you have gotten a great deal of valuable 
input on the details of how these programs have worked at the 
local level and how they could be improved. I do want to be on the 
record as strongly supporting both Chapter I and Chapter II, and 
I m sure my colleagues from Waterbury Elementary made the case 
very well for both of those programs. 

I would like to indicate that a number of years ago, when the 
Congress made a transition from categorical grants to the block 
grant concept, I know that you and Bob Stafford fought very hard 
to preserve sufficient funding for these programs. Chapter I and 
Chapter II, and I am very grateful for that as many other Ver- 
monters are. 

I think at the time that we did go to this current system of block 
grants, there was a fair amount of skepticism as to the motivation, 
in part, and some of us were quite worried that part of the motiva- 
tion was to save dollars, and we wanted to be sure that children 
wouldn t suffer as a result. I think the experiirsnt has worked. I 
think that the b'.c-*k grant concept is a good one, and what it needs 
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is sufficient funding, and I would like to see it preserved. I would 
like to urge yci to vigorously counter any efforts by the U.S. De- 
partment of Education to short change these programs, because 
they are working, and the discrepancies and the latitude they pro- 
vide to the professionals at the local level is of great benefit in 
meeting individual situations and particular circumstances, so as a 
matter of public policy, I want to endorse that concept and sa> that 
I hope to see it fueled with adequate amounts of funding, x think 
that s the kev. 

Toint No. 2, 1 would like to make some comments on accountabil- 
ity. Based on some newspaper reports of the hearing in St. Johns- 
biiry,. I think that, if Fm not mistaken, you were urged to reduce 
the. paperwork requirements of these programs, and perhaps there 
is some paperwork requirement that is superfluous; I'm not really 
sure, but I think we all have to keep in mind that Vermonters are 
all Federal taxpayers too, and when we receive Federal money, as 
when we receive state money at the loca^ level, we have a responsi- 
bility to show how that money has been used, and I don't have a 
problem showing that. I think that's part of the obligation and part 
of the relationship between federal, state, and local, when it comes 
to education. 

Mr. Jeffords. I think you are right in that. We vacillate back 
and fcrth. We'll be very nonrestrictive and everybody will say, 
''That's very wonderful," and you will run into a few abuses. Some- 
one walks off with the money or whatever happens. Then we tight- 
en wav up, and the ^aper burden gets very terrible, and someday 
we will, hopefully, even out in the middle to make sure the funds 
are properly spent, but people don't spend all their time getting 
the paperwork done. 

Ms. RoSENSTREiCH. On the third and final point. When Congress 
enacted the historic Public Law 94-142, I think that represented a 
public policy of equality of educational opportunity for all children, 
and, as you know, the findings of Congress strongly suggested at 
that time that there were a great many children who were virtual- 
ly excluded from the public educational system, by virtue of their 
learning handicaps; trie states and communities have taken the 
steps to correct that whole situation in order to provide that equali- 
ty of opportunity. I would like to suggest that Chapter I is in the 
same category, that we can't have equality, tn.j equality, if they 
are meeting the needs of those who are eligible for special educa- 
tion and failing to meet tho needs of those who are denied eligibil- 
ity for special education, but nevertheless most certainly need the 
kind of help Chapter I provides to them, so that Chapter I is a very 
key ingredient in the scheme of i:hings at the local level when you 
are dealing with the student body, and I sensed, from a question 
that you asked another, on the list, on a previous panel, that 
you wonder, and maybe I sense that possibly you or some of your 
colleagues in Washington were beginning to think maybe this is 
something that is— something that should be turned oyer to the 
states because we hear a lot of things about education being a state 
responsibili^, and for the main part, it certainly is; however, I 
think that Chapter I does go in tandem with the special education 
requirement mandated at the Federal level, and that Confess rec- 
ognizes the fact that this is part of the Federal responsibility. It's 
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?i,f,!"ii%®fu*^^V ^ appropriate to simply leave to 

the \wll of the voters and thus run the risk of having strikingly dif- 
ferent levels of services and quality of services from community to 
conmiunHy. I think that would be a r^al shame, and it would really 
be detrimental, so I hope Congress continues to fulfill this area of 
responsibility, and I thank you for allowing me to take part in this 
neanng and being so patient. 

Mr Jeffords Well, thank y^M for a very articulate and very 
well-framed statement. I appreciate very much your cooperation in 
staying around. We are corry things got fouled up on timing here 
and again I ^yant to thank the panel for their excellent participa- 
nt?" ^^^^ ^ST® *he interest of not only myself, Mr. 
Goodlmg Mr. Stafford, but our excellent staff that has accompi: 
nied us here, has all sorts of new and wonderful things in our 
Steffi^J/^i to thank my Vermont staff for their help. Senator 
btaflords and mine. We don't realize how much work goes into 
these heanngs until you participate in them. There is an awful lot 
of advance work as ^yell at the school, and we thank them and this 
^ritu J "^^S'l?, ^^^^ rewarding day for us. F there is anyone 
exse that would like to be heard, anything unsaid, i would be happy 
to hear them now; otherwise, we'll close this hearing at this time 
and look forward to coming back again. 

[This hearing concluded at 2:22 p.m.] 
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